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CHAPTER   I. 


These  is  a  small  river  which,  rising  amid 
the  wildest  and  least  cultivated  upland  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  in  Ireland,  pursues  its  lone- 
aonie  course  amid  heath  and  bog,  by  cliff  and 
quarry,  through  scenery  of  the  bleakest  and 
yet  the  most  varied  kinds,  until  it  discharges 
its  discoloured  waters  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Lower  Shannon.  Now  gliding,  deep  and  nar- 
row, through  some  heathy  plain,  it  presents  a 
surface  no  wider  than  a  meadow  streamlet,  and 
like  placid  characters  in  the  world,  indicating 
its  depth  by  its  tranquillity  ;  anon,  it  falls  in 
one  white  and   foamy   volume  over  the  brow 
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of  some  precipitous  crag,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  dilates  into  a  jkkjI  of  tolerable  extent.  Fur- 
ther down  it  may  be  traeeil  through  the 
intricacies  of  a  stunted  wood,  now  babbling 
in  one  broad  sheet  over  tlie  limestone  shallow  ; 
now  i-olling  silent,  deep,  and  dark,  beneath  the 
overlianging  brier  and  hazel  bushes  that  fling 
their  tangled  foliage  across  its  waters  from  the 
indented  bank.  In  another  place,  it  may  be 
found  dashing  noisily  from  ledge  to  ledge  of 
some  opposing  mass  of  limestone,  or  pursuing 
its  swift  and  gurgling  course  along  the  base  of 
a  |)erpendicular  clifF  until,  as  it  approaches  the 
mighty  river  in  which  its  waters  are  received, 
it  acquires  surface  and  depth  sufficient  to  float 
the  fisher's  skiff,  and  the  small  cot  or  lighter 
that  conveys  a  lading  of  marl  or  sea-weed  to 
manure  the  h'ttle  potato  garden  of  the  humble 
agriculturist  upon  its  banks.  Nor  even  in  this 
dreary  region  is  the  wild  streamlet  wholly 
destitute  of  animated  figures  to  give  a  quickening 
interest  to  the  general  loneliness  of  the  scenery 
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along  its  side.  The  neighbouring  cottager 
"snam"  for  pike  and  salmon  in  its  shaliowa  v' 
the  cabia  housewife  beetles  her  linen  in  the 
mmmer  e«-ening  on  its  banks,  and  the  barefoot 
and  bareheaded  urchin,  standing  or  sitting  by 
the  side  of  an  overhanging  ash  or  elder,  drops 
bis  pin-hook  baited  with  an  earth-worm,  into 
the  deep  and  shaded  comer  which  he  knows,  by 
profitable  experience,  to  be  the  favourite  haunt 
of  the  eel  and  trout;  and  in  which  it  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  his  simple  apparatus  is  often 
as  destructive  as  all  the  erudite  machinery  of 
Ixaak  Walton  and  his  disciples. 

In  the  summer  season  the  appearance  of  this 
little  river  is  such  as  we  have  described.  In 
the  winter,  however,  after  the  great  rains, 
common  in  mountain  scenery,  have  set  in,  the 
•hallow  bed  of  the  stream  is  often  filled,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  with  a  body  of  water, 
collected  from  the  heights  around  its  source, 
that  presents  a  formidable  contrast  to  the  usually 
placid  tenor  of  its  course.     It  is  then  seen  roar- 
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ing  and  fuaniiiig  along  in  one  huge  yellow  flood, 
inundating  not  unfrequently  the  cottages  and 
hamlets  near  its  banks,  and  carrying  dismay 
and  death  among  pigs,  pouUry,  and  other  anti- 
aquatic  animals,  who  happen  to  stray  witiiin 
reach  of  its  overflowing  current,  and  some- 
times  even   placing  life  in  jeopardy. 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  this  river,  and 
commanding  a  full  prospect  of  its  windings, 
thruugl)  a  varied  and  extensive  though  wild 
and  thinly  populated  landscape,  may  be  seen 
at  this  day  the  walls  of  a  roofless  mansion,  which 
bears  in  its  decay  the  marks  of  having  been 
once  inhabited  by  persons  somewhat  superior  in 
rank  to  the  "  strong  farmers"  who,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  a>nstitutc  at  present  the  sole  aristo- 
cracy of  the  district.  The  style  of  the  mason- 
work  (the  sounding  term  architecture  would  be 
somewhat  misapplied  to  so  simple  an  edifice) 
refers  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  indeed  cor- 
rectly, to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
small  windows  are  nearly  square,  and  deep  set 
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in  the  massy  stone  work,  wliile  the  lofty  gables? 
comprising  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  whole     J 
iniilding,  present,  when  viewed  from  the  end,  an^l 
angle  almost  as  acute  as  that  of  a  wedge.   Around, 
in  a  still  more  dilapidated  condition  than  the 
dwelling-house,  may    he   traced    the    ruins 
numerous  out-offices,  the  stable,  the  cow-hous 
the  turf-house,    the    piggery,    the    fowl-hous 
and  even  (a  contrast  to  the  present  poverty  < 
the    surrounding    country)    the     coach-house? 
At  a    little  distance  the  urchins  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood   point  out    the   remains  of    earthen 
fences,  not  much  more  distinct  than  the  immortal 
Roman  entrenchment  of  Monkbarns,  as  all  that 
is  left  of  what  was  once  the  kitchen  and  flower 
garden.      Polyanthuses,  almost    dwindled    intd 
primroses,  bachelor's  buttons  impoverished  b<ith 
in  sire  an<l  colour,  and  a  gooseberry  or  currant 
bush  choked  up  in  furze,  furnish  corroborative 
testimony  to   the  tradition.     The  neighbouring 
peasantry  still  presene  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing from   its  earliest  foundation,  as   well  as  of 
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its  successive  owners,  who  were  persons  of  no 
little  notoriety  in  their  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  tract 
of  land  on  which  the  ruin  stands  was  purchased 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Patrick  Moynehan  (more 
commonly  known  by  the  familiar  diminutive 
Paddy  Moynehan,  or  Paddy  the  Lad).  As, 
although  respectably  descended,  Mr.  Moynehan 
was  not  heir  to  any  property  whatever,  and  as 
his  subsequent  habits  did  not  furnish  any  indi- 
cations of  tliat  thrift  which  Shylock  tells  us — 

"  Ii  bleuing,  if  men  steal  it  Dot," 

there  was  very  general  whispering  and  great 
perplexity  as  to  how  Paddy  Moynehan  could 
have  acquired  the  means  of  purchasing  an  estate 
and  building  a  handsome  house.  As  the  stories 
circulated  upon  the  subject  were  numerous,  and 
characteristic  both  of  the  place  and  period,  we 
will  venture  to  relate  a  few. 

It  was  said  by  some,  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  yet  a  young  man,  Pat  Moynehan  went 
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attend  the  "  bcrrin'"  of  a  friend.  While  the 
rwnwndcrof  the  crowd  were  occupied  at  their 
devotions  in  the  place  of  death,  young  Moy- 
oehan,  little  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
8ceae  before  him,  rambled  about  among  the 
graves,  "  funning "  and  amusing  himself,  and 
paying  little  attention  to  the  severe  glances  that 
were  occasionally  directed  towards  him  from  the 
kneeling  crowd.  On  one  occasion,  it  happened 
that  he  found,  placed  upon  the  corner  of  a 
naoDument,  a  bleached  skull,  the  eyeless  sockets 
directed  towards  him,  and  seeming  to  convey  a 
more  terrible  rebuke  than  ever  cuidd  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  eyes  that  once  moved  within 
their  orbits.  Moynehan,  however,  was  nothing 
checked  in  his  career  of  mirth. 

"  Look  there ! "  he  said,  pointing  out  the 
dcuU  to  a  companion,  who  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  repress  his  unseasonable  levity,  "  much  as 
you  think  of  yourself,  that  was  once  as  fine  a 
man  as  you  are,  and  you'll  have  as  ugly  a  grin 
upon    your    own    face    yet ;     he    was  just   as 
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good  a  gentleman,  and  as  devout  a  Christian." 
Then  turning  to  the  skull,  and  taking  off  his 
hat  with  an  air  of  mock  politeness,  he  added, 
*'  1  am  happy,  sir,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance,  and  will  feel  obliged  by  your 
giving  me  the  honour  of  your  company  at 
breakfast  next  Sunday."  And  off  he  turned 
with  another  bow  of  mock  respect,  and  left  the 
church-yard  with  his  companion. 

Before  breakfast  hour  on  the  following  Sunday 
(the  legend  still  continues),  young  Moynehan 
went  out  to  speak  with  a  neighbour.  While 
he  was  absent,  and  while  the  servant  girl  was 
occupied  in  preparing  breakfast,  the  door  was 
opened  from  without,  and  "  a  big  man"  entered. 
He  did  not  say  "  God  save  you,"  nor  "  God 
bless  you,"  as  he  came  in,  but  walked  silently 
to  a  chair  that  stood  near  the  fire,  and  took  his 
seal  without  speaking.  His  singular  conduct 
was  but  the  counterpart  of  his  appearance. 
His  dress  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  rich, 
but  K>  grotesque  in  form,  and  strange  in  ma- 
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Itarial,  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  on  the 

[tank  or  country  of  the  wearer.    A  high  standing 

t collar,  a  flowered  silk  waistcoat,  ruffles  at  the 

vwrists,  a  handsome  pair  of  plush  under-garments 

with  golden  knee-buckles,  and  silver  ones  of  an 

enormous  size  across  the  instep  of  his  squarc- 

tloed  shoes;  these,  together  with  a  well-powdered 

[lead  of  hair,  brushed  backward  and  gathered 

behind  into  a  handsome  queue,  a  cocked   hat, 

which  he  carried  under  his  arm,  and  a  slender 

rapier  bj  his  side,  constituted  the  chief  portion 

of  that  costume  which  looked  so  perplexing  in 

the  eyes  of  the  mountain  handmaiden.     With 

all  this  there  was  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 

in  the  mechanical  regularity  of  his  move- 

meots,  an  air  of  she  knew  not  what,  that  chilled 

the  spirit  of  the  young  woman,  and  left  her  scarce 

the  power  to  ask  his  business.     Being,  however, 

naturally  of  a  free  and  hearty  disposition,  she 

did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  altogf-ther  dauntetl, 

but  said,  in  a  laughing  manner,  and  after  waiting 

•  considerable  time  to  hear  him  speak— 

b3 
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♦'  Why,  then,  sir,  arn't  you  a  droll  gentle- 
man, to  walk  into  a  house  in  that  kind  o'  way, 
an'  sate  yourself  without  sayin'  a  ha'])'orth  ?" 

The  stranger  looked  fixedly  at  her.  "  It  is 
a  law  where  I  come  from,"  says  he,  "  that  none 
of  us  shall  speak  until  we  are  spoken  to ;  and 
if  the  same  law  prevailed  among  people  I  know 
here,  there  are  many  of  their  friends  that  would 
have  reason  to  be  glad  of  it.  But  where 's  the 
man  o^  the  house  ?  Isn't  it  a  shame  for  him  to 
ask  a  gentleman  to  breakfast  with  him  and  not 
to  Ije  at  home  before  him  ?  " 

While  he  was  speaking  Moynchan  entered. 

"  Isn't  it  a  burning  shame  for  you,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  to  ask  a  gentleman 
to  breakfast  with  you,  and  not  to  be  at  home 
before  him  ? " 

"  Me  ask  you  to  breakfast ! "  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Moynchan ;  "  I  never  laid  eyes  on 
you  before,  but  you're  as  welcome  as  if  you  got 
fifty  invitations." 

"  Indeed,    but   you  did    ask    me,"   said    the 
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l>Btninger,  "and  I'll  tell  you  where,  too;"— and 
^•too{}ing  over  towards  him,  he  whispered  in  his 


The  instant  Moynehan  heard  the  whisper,  he 
fell  in  a  death-like  faint  upon  the  floor.  The 
stranger  showed  not  the  least  concern,  nor  made 
•ny  effort  to  relieve  him,  but  waited  with  the 
utiDott  indifference  until  he  should  revive. 
While  he  was  yet  insensible,  the  girl,  standing 
in  awe  of  this  mysterious  guest,  requested  him 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast. 

**  No,  no,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  can  cat  nothing 
until  your  master  sits  with  me ;  it  was  with  him 
I  cam«  to  breakfast." 

When    Moynehan    came   to   himself,  under- 
sUnding  from  the  girl  what  the  stranger  had 
•aid,  he  repeated  the  invitation,  which  was  im- 
mediately accepted,  and  both  sat  down  together, 
f  The  effect  of  the  first  shock  having  passed  away, 
Moynehan  made  up  his  mind  to  perform  the 
i  part  of  host  with  true   Irish   hospitality.     He 
[laughed,    talked,  jested,   told   his  best  stories, 
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in  June,"     He  ordered  the  freshest  eggs  an> 
fried  the  richest  bacon,  and  treated  the  strange 
with  the  most  perfect  hospitality. 
'r  They  had  scarcely  done  breakfast  when  a  bd 
was  heard  ringing  at  a  distance. 

♦'  What's  that  bell  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  ii 
B  sharp  tone. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,"   said  Moynchan  wit 
careless  air;  "only  the  bell  for  chapel." 

The  stranger  said  nothing,  but  looked  ver 
■erious.  At  length,  rising  from  his  chair  h 
•ddrexscd  his  host  as  follows; — 

"  You're  an  honest  fellow,  after  all,  and  yoi 
may  thank  your  hearty  hospitable  cunduc 
that  I  do  not  make  you  suflTer  severely  for  th 
bx>uble  you  gave  me  by  your  invitation  ;  how 
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Mu^nehaii  kept  the  appointment,  and  those 
who  gavu  credit  to  the  story  (and  they  coiD- 
prised  no  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  cottages)  asserted  that  during 
their  evening  conference,  his  unearthly  visiter 
revealed  to  him  a  quantity  of  hidden  treasure 
in  a  neighbouring  ruin,  more  than  sufficient  to 
varrant  the  expensive  style  in  which  he  soon 
b(^n  to  live;  others,  while  they  admitted  the 
inith  of  the  greater  poilion  of  the  story,  denied 
that  there  was  any  thing  supernatural  in  the 
caM.  They  asserted  that  the  whole  was  a  hotu: 
played  upon  Moynehan  by  a  young  man.  a 
»tranger  in  the  place,  who  observed  his  conduct 
at  (he  funeral,  and  availed  himself  uf  the  mock- 
invitation  which  he  overheard,  to  read  the  wag 
■  lesson,  and  to  help  himself  to  a  comfortable 
breakfast  It  was  certain,  indeed,  that  Moynehan 
himself  never  liked  to  have  the  storj-  alluded  to 
in  his  hearing,  but  this  circumstance  was  urged, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  wonderful,  as  evidence 
in  favour  of  their  own  version  of  the  tale.  Those 
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who  contended  for  the  common-place,  were  in 
the  habit  of  accounting  for  Moynehan's  great 
accession  of  wealth  by  other  than  supernatural 
means.  He  had  become  engaged,  they  said,  in 
common  with  many  other  persons  in  his  time, 
in  a  species  of  commerce  which  is  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  all  governments ;  and 
by  his  share  in  the  disposal  of  two  or  three 
cargoes  of  tobacco  and  other  expensive  luxuries, 
had  amassed  money  enough  to  rest  on  his  oars 
for  ail  his  after  life. 

Other  j->ersons  gave  a  diflTerent  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Moynehan  obtained  his  riches. 
This  party  seemed  inclined  to  strike  a  medium 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  common-place. 
Moynehan,  they  said,  rented  two  or  three  small 
farms  nearly  adjoining  that  tract  of  mountain- 
land  which  subsequently  became  his  estate. 
Neither  providence,  nor  settled  and  regular 
industry  were  amongst  the  qualities  for  which 
he  was  most  remarkable.  A  man  whose  st)le 
income  was  derived  from  his  share  in  the  profits 
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uf  those  small  farms,  he  still  maintained  a  style 
vi  living  not  surpassed  by  many  who  could  boast 
uf  fee-simple  patrimonies  to  sup^xn-t  and  palliate 
buch  extravagance.  He  kept  a  pack  of  hounds 
and  a  huntsman,  and  gave  jovial  entertainments 
to  such  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  as  would 
condescend  to  accept  his  hospitality.  His  house 
was  ever  open ;  a  family  piper  lent  his  music 
to  the  dance  of  ruin ;  there  was  nobody  who 
did  not  look  upon  Moynchan  as  a  paragon  of 
good  fellows,  except  his  landlord,  and  even  he 
could  scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  a  person  of  so  much  spirit  and 
nature.  It  is  the  fate  of  roost  goodnatured 
Ithrifts,  however,  to  tire  out  in  the  end  the 
forbearance  of  even  their  most  forbearing  friends, 
i«nd  Moynchan  formed  no  cxce])tion  to  the 
general  nde.  After  running  six  years  in  arrear 
of  rent,  he  was  thunderstruck  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Sir  David  Hartigan  was  on  the 
eve  of  visiting  his  property  in  the  county, 
id   of  course  would   not  leave   Mr.   Patrick 
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Moynehan  without  a  call.  This  was  the  signal 
for  consternation.  Ejectments  and  executions 
floated  before  the  eyes  of  Moynehan  ;  and  before 
lie  could  collect  even  a  moderate  portion  of  the 
arrear  last  due,  the  baronet  was  on  his  way  to 
his  estate.  It  was  (no  uncomuion  case  with  Irish 
landowneis,  even  at  that  period  of  home  legisla- 
tion) the  first  visit  he  had  ever  made  to  his 
paternal  inheritance,  and  of  this  circumstance 
Mo^'nehon  determined  to  take  advantage  for 
his  security.  He  called  the  tenants  together, 
and  harangued  thcni  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
on  the  propriety  of  giving  tlieir  landlord  a  suit- 
able reception. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  "  that  Sir 
David  has  been  a  good  landlord  to  us  all — 
[hurra  !  Iiurrd !]  a  man  that  gives  the  poor  man 
lime  for  his  money — [hurra!] — that  never  yet 
distressed  •  a  tenant  for  his  rent,  nor  bore  hard 
on  those  that  he  knew  to  be  well  inclined  if 
they  had  the  means — [hurra  !  hurra !] — very 
*  Dutrained. 
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well  then,  lads ;  you  will  remember  that  this  is 
the  first  time  he  has  ever  shown  himself  amongst 
his  tenanu,  and  let  us  take  care  that  he  has  no 
cause  to  complain  of  his  reception." 

A  new  volley  of  cordial  "  hurras"  announced 
the  acquiescence  of  the  as&emtted  tenants  in  this 
agreeable  proposal,  and  preparations  were  imme- 
diately set  on  fool  for  receiving  the  baronet  in 
the  most  splendid  style.  The  demesnes  and 
lawns  of  the  small  gentry  within  five  miles 
round,  were  stripped  of  their  fairest  poplars  and 
iDountain  ash,  in  order  to  form  triumphal  arches 
ahng  the  road  which  led  to  the  little  village  of 
••••♦,  where  the  great  man  was  to  reside 
daring  his  stay.  Hardy  would  have  been  the 
owner  of  a  tapering  6r  or  larch,  who  had  dared 
to  murmur  at  seeing  his  grounds  invaded,  and 
the  pride  of  his  shrubbery  laid  low  for  this 
ft-stive  purpose.  The  mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters  of  the  cottiers  lent  their  bright  coloured 
shawls,  ribands,  and  handkerchiefs,  to  flutter 
■mid   the  foliage,  and  add  new  gaiety  to  the 
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scene.  There  was  one  article  of  holiday  splen- 
dour in  which  there  was  no  stint.  A  great 
portion  of  Sir  David's  estate  consisting  of  excel- 
lent bog,  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for 
bonfires.  Accordingly,  at  every  cross  road 
within  half  a  mife  round,  and  almost  at  every 
second  cabin  in  the  village  itself,  there  was  a  pile 
of  turf  and  bogwood,  the  contribution  of  the 
surrounding  tenantry,  ready  for  the  torch  the 
instant  the  carriage  of  the  mountain  sovereign 
sliould  appear.  But  what  exceeded  all  beside, 
was  the  zeal  exhibited  by  Mr.  Patrick  Moynehan 
himself,  the  instigator,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  who  was  moved 
to  it,  partly  by  real  good-will  towards  his 
landlord,  and  in  part,  by  certain  undefined 
hopes  and  impulses,  which  we  will  leave  the 
knavish  reader  to  divine.  Before  his  door,  upon 
the  bare  and  level  green,  was  piled  a  circle  of 
turf,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  susp«nded  by 
machinery,  which  had  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
whole  district,  a  prime  ox,  intended  to  be  roasted 
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whole.     Besides  this,  were  lesser  fires,  at  whic 
pigs,  turkeys,  geese,  and  other  inferior  animals  i 
culinary  celebrity  were  prepared,  each  by  the 
persons  who  had  contributed  both  fire  and  meat. 

Above  the  gateway  which  led  to  this  gala 
apoc,  was  suspended  a  painted  board,  surrounded 
by  green  boughs,  with  of  course,    what  otho^l 
inscription  than  "  Cead  millia  faltha,"  execute^^ 
in  the  best  manner  that  the  village  could  afford. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  the  great  man 
came.  In  consequence  of  his  continual  absentee- 
ism, be  had  certain  misgivings  with  respect 
his  popularity  amongst  his  own  tenantry,  which 
made  him  wholly  unprepared  for  the  enthusiast^^f 
reception  with  which  he  was  now  honoured. 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  he  was  met  by 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  people,  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  shouting,  laughing,  and  capering 
for  joy.  Flutes,  fiddles,  bagpipes,  and,  in  lieu 
of  these,  tin  cans,  dildorns,  and  every  other 
implement  from  which  any  sound  could  •  be 
extracted  that  might  bring  tlie  idea  of  music 
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to  the  mind  of  the  rudest  hearer,  added  their 
obstreperous  liarmony  to  tlie  general  uproar. 
What  need  to  pen  our  way  through  all  the 
glories  of  the  feast  that  followed  ?  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  worthy 
Baronet  (who  was  amazingly  fat),  when  we 
mention  that  he  was  placed  from  noon  to 
evening  of  a  broiling  day  in  June,  in  the  centre 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  huge  fires,  the 
smoke  of  which  settling  low,  in  consequence  of 
the  calm,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  mountain  air 
had  well  nigh  stifled  him  ;  that  in  addition  to 
this,  he  had  to  dance  (according  to  indispensable 
custom)  with  almost  all  the  young  women  in  the 
place;  besides  other  duties  of  courtesy,  so 
oppressive,  that  he  was  afterwards  heard  to 
declare,  that  he  had  almost  as  lief  be  a  king  and 
go  through  all  the  labour  of  a  levee,  or  drawing 
room,  as  to  spend  such  another  day  at  •  •  •  *. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  free  admission 
given  to  all  travellers,  comprising  the  numerous 
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»,  whotn  the  foregone  fame  of  the  feast 
ind  drawn  together  from  the  distant  parishes,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  situation  of  the 
rxcellent  Baronet  was  truly  enviable.  At  all 
events,  he  could  not  choose  but  feel  the  deepest 
gmtitude  to  Mr.  Moynehan,  at  whose  house  he 
spent  the  ensuing  fortnight.  The  latter,  hnw- 
ever,  aeeined  to  think  the  glory  sufficient  for  his 
landlord,  for  by  some  means  or  other.  Sir  David 
never  could  ^nd  an  opportunity  of  engaging  him 
io  any  serious  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his 
rent.  If  he  spoke  of  money,  Moynehan  talked 
of  woodcocks, — if  he  mentioned  arrears,  Moy- 
nehan could  show  him  the  prettiest  fly-fishing 
in  Irrlandt^^r  he  had  a  present  of  grey-hounds 
of  the  genuine  old  Iri^h  stock,  — known  relatives 
of  those  that  were  presented  by  Sir  Somebody 
to  the  Great  Mogul, — or  he  insisted  on  his 
jting  a  beautiful  mare  of  the  most  unble- 
ied  |)edigree — anything — everything  he  was 
randy  to  furnish  him  with  except  the  needful. 
And  the  issue  was,  that  Sir  David  returned  to 
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Dublin,  looking  upon  Moynehan  as  one  of  the 
most  generous  fellows  and  the  most  impracti- 
cable tenants  in  the  world. 

However,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
continue.  Year  followed  year,  threat  came  on 
threat,  and  ruin  showed  her  hideous  countenance 
at  length,  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  t^ectment 
from  his  holding.  He  might  still  (such  were 
the  times)  have  set  tlie  law  at  bay,  and  main- 
tained possession  for  some  years  longer  at  least ; 
but  this  he  would  not  do.  He  must  give  up  his 
farm,  and  the  thought  filled  him  with  the  deepest 
melancholy.  At  table,  the  huntsman  cracked 
his  joke  in  vain  (for  the  huntsman,  it  should  be 
understood,  was  a  man  of  sufficient  importance 
to  occupy  a  small  side  table  in  the  common 
dining  room,  and  after  dinner  to  take  his  seat  by 
the  ample  fireside).  It  signified  little  that  it  was 
the  same  irresistible  joke,  or  tlie  same  admirable 
anecdote  which  had  shook  his  sides  with  laughter 
regularly  once  a  day  for  half  a  score  yearsi 
before.      He  now  listened  to  it  with  a  vacant 
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eye,  and  a  countenance  that  plainly  showed  how 
far  his  thoughts  were  out  of  hearing. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  he  to  bid  farewell 
tt  his  numerous  domestics,  and  to  tell  his  hunts- 
man that  he  was  to  hunt  no  more  for  him,  and  to 
•ell  or  give  away  the  hounds,  and  to  resign  his 
flies  and  fishing-tackle,  and  to  watch  no  more  the 
beautiful  motion  of  his  greyhounds  as  they  shot 
like  gfaostfi  across  the  mountain  heath  in  March  ? 
The  thought  was  dreadful.     He  wandered  like 

^a  solitary  being  by  the  river  side,  and  along  the 
hedges  which  enclosed  his  lawn  and  )»iddock,  and 
aeemod  to  feel  already  the  pressure  of  the  abject 
poverty,  to  which  he  roust  soon  be  reduced. 
Amid  all  the  faults  which  he  now  so  bitterly 
bgrctted,  if  not  for  a  better  motive,  yet  for  the 
ruin  they  had  brought  upon  himself,  there  was 
one  feature  in  his  past  conduct  whicii  he  called 
to  mind  with  pleasure.  He  never  in  a  single 
IL  instance  had  refused  assistance  to  a  fellow- 
^P  creature  in  distress.  No  matter  who  the  indi- 
vidual, bow  indifferent  the  character,  or  what 
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his  own  circumstances  at  the  moment,  he  never 
had  withheld  his  aid  where  it  was  wanted.  No 
consideralion  of  inconvenience  to  himself,  no 
dread  o^  theft  or  lack  of  means  in  his  own 
household,  prevented  his  affording  to  every 
individual,  without  exception,  high  or  low,  great 
or  little,  who  chose  to  apply  for  it,  a  comfortable 
dinner  and  a  night's  lodging  beneath  his  roof. 
This  indiscriminate  charity,  it  is  said,  was  not 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Moynehan,  whose  wardrobe  and  fowl-house  had 
often  suffered  to  her  husbond's  hospitality,  but 
he  would  hear  nothing  of  her  complaints. 
Giving  was  with  him  the  easiest  of  all  duties, 
and  as  there  were  some  othcis  to  which  he  did 
not  attend  so  closely,  he  seemed  determined  to 
practise  this  in  its  perfection.  The  greater  the 
iossand  the  greater  the  inconvenience,  he  thought 
the  greater  the  merit  also;  and  he  had  an  idea,  that 
what  is  bestowed  in  this  way  is  not  lost,  but  tiiat 
merciful  actions,  beyond  all  others  whatsoever, 
buov  up  the  spirit  at  the  hour  of  death  and  after. 
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In  bis  argumcQU  with  Mrs.  Moyneban  upon 
dm  nibjcct,  he  wu  in  the  habit  of  relating  an 
aneolote  for  her  edification,  which  we  will  tran- 
tcribc  for  that  of  the  reader. 

♦'  There  were  two  brothers,  twin-brothers,"  he 

nid,  "  who  were  so  fervently  attached,  that  each 

made  the  other  promise,  in  case  he  should  die 

first,  (o  return,  if  possible,  and  let  the  survivor 

know  how  he  had  fared  in 

Th«t  ondiMOTertd  country  from  whoie  boarne 
No  tratcUer  retois*. 

Both,  however,  had  passc<)  the  meridian  of  life 
without  meeting  any  serious  illness,  and  both 
forgot  a  compact  which  they  had  made  in  youth, 
and  which  was  blotted  from  their  memory  by 
the  cans  of  manhood  and  the  new  engagements 
in  which  matrimony  had  involved  them.  On  a 
MKklen  one  of  them  was  stunned  by  the  intelli- 
gcnoe  that  his  brother  had  died  of  that  species 
of  brain  fever  called  a  coup  dc  soleU.  The 
news  filled  him  with  grief.  In  the  evening  he 
Kolked  out  to  indulge  his  sorrow  in  a  neigh> 
roL.  !•  c 
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bouring  churchyard,  and  to  relieve  his  mind  by 
prayer.  While  thus  occupied,  an  oppressive 
sense  of  some  extraordinary  presence  fell  upon 
his  mind.  He  looked  up  — his  brother  stood 
before  him.  His  first  feeling  was  an  emotion  of 
extasy  at  the  thought  that  the  rumour  of  his 
brother's  death  was  false,  and  be  ran  to  cast 
himself  upon  his  neck.     But  as  he  proceeded, 

the  other  retired,  and   always,  to  his  extreme 

astonishment,  pre8er>'ed  exactly  the  same  distance 

at  which  he  had  first  beheld  him. 

" '  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  '  said  the 

surviving  brother ; '  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 

and  that  we  should  meet  no  more.' 

"  *  Brother,'  said  the  figure,  in  an  unearthly 

voice,  '  do  you  forget  the  agreement  which  we 

made  near  this  spot  exactly  twenty-five  years 

since?' 

**  The  hearer  instantly  understood  the  whole, 

and  that  it  was  his  brother's  shade  which  he 

beheld.     He   trembled,    and   a  cold    moisture 

settled  on  his  forehead. 
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♦"  I  am  allowed  to  come  back,^  says  h^  '  for 
jrour  warning  and  for  your  consolation.  Iranic- 
diaiely  after  my  death,  I  found  myself  in  the 
finest  country  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  with  the 
richest  demesnes  and  grandest  bouses  that  ever 
were  found,  and  millious  of  people  walking 
■mangst  the  trees,  and  talking  and  laughing 
tOgCtlMT,  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  To  my 
great  surprise  I  found  that  almost  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ihal  owned  the  fine  houses  were 
people  that  I  remembered  in  this  world  as  poor 
beggars,  and  religious  christiuns,  and  persons  of 
that  kind,  lliat  nobody  cares  about.  I  went 
fran  one  to  another  but  not  one  of  them  knew 
Be,  and  the  man  that  had  the  charge  of  the 
place  was  going  to  turn  me  out,  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  called  to  him  and  said  he  knew  me. 
I  kwked  close  at  him,  and  at  last  remembered 
ibe  face  of  a  poor  blind  man  whom  I  had  guided 
oooe  oo  a  stormy  night  frum  a  neighbouring 
village  to  his  own  door,  but  he  had  now  a  pair 
of  eyes  as  bright  as  stars.    That  was  the  only  act 
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of  real  charity  I  ever  recollected  to  have  done 
in  my  life,  and  it  was  now  the  means  of  getting 
me  a  handsome  house  and  garden,  where  I  live 
happier  than  I  can  describe. " 

A  celebrated  Greek  critic  tells  us  that  if  we 
separate  the  sublime  from  the  allegorical, we  shall 
often  strip  it  of  half  its  excellence.  If  the 
axiom  be  applied  in  the  case  of  Moynchan's 
legend,  even  polished  readers  may  find  it  not 
wholly  without  meaning.  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Moynehan  was  in  the  /labit 
of  repeating  it  for  the  improvement  of  his 
lady,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  had  not  all  the 
influence  upon  her  conduct  which  he  could 
desire. 
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A  FKw  evenings  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
he,  Moynehan,  was  to  give  up  possession  of  liis 
bouse  and  lands,  a  storm  arose  so  terrible  that 
It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  building  would 
survive  the  ownership  of  its  present  master.  The 
wind  came  howling  and  shrieking  up  the 
unsbeltcred  heath,  and  through  the  close  ravines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Now  it  shook  the 
window  frames  as  if  in  sudden  passion  at  their 
inate  resistance  to  its  fury,  now  it  hissed  and 
against  the  well-bound  thatch — and  now 
wound  its  dismal  horn  in  the  lofty  chimney-top. 
Mr.  Moynehan  sat  by  his  parlour-fire,  com- 
paring his  past  with  what  must,  in  all  probability. 
be  his  future  style  of  living,  and  the  contrast 
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was  almost  too  much  for  his  phUosophy.  Sud- 
denly, the  voice  of  Mrs.  Moynehan,  raised  high 
in  objurgation  in  the  kitchen,  attracted  his 
attention.  Half  opening  the  parlour  door,  he 
paused  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  sounds  *'  not 
unfamiliar  to  liis  ear." 

''  Out  of  my  house — pack — out  of  my  bouse 
this  instant,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  voice  scarce 
a  note  of  which  was  lower  than  C  above  the  fifth 
over  line.  "  It  was  you,  and  the  like  of  you, 
that  brought  ruin  to  our  door, — pack  out ! " 

A  shrill  and  querulous  murmur  was  heard 
in  answer. 

"  The  storm  ! "  continued  Mrs.  Moynehan, 
"  it  is  no  matter  for  the  storm.  As  well  as  you 
found  your  way  here,  find  your  way  hack,  for 
here  you  shall  not  stay  an  hour.  Do  you  hear 
me  talking  to  you  ?  Quit  my  house  this  instant. 
Aye— cough,  cough — I  dare  say  you  know  how 
to  do  more  than  that  when  it  serves  your  turn. 
Out— pack  at  once  !" 

At   this  instant  Mr.  Moynehan  entered  the 
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kitchen,  where  he  beheld  a  sight  that  filled  him 
with  indignation  agatnM  the  cruelty  of  his 
helpmate.  An  old  man,  shaking  with  pals}', 
■nd  so  worn  down  by  age  and  its  infirmities 
-that  it  seemed  as  if  his  years  could  scarcely 
number   less  than  a  cenfurj-,  was   standing  on 

,  the  well-flagged  kitchen  floor,   and  gazing  on 

'the  stout  and  jxirtly  Mrs.  M.  with  a  deprecating 
attitude.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
complete  picture  of  misery  than  the  old 
presented.  A  long  staff,  half  again  as  high 
its  possessor,  and  held  in  both  hands,  seemed 
all  that  enabled  him  to  keep  his  feet ;  his  knees, 
his   hands,   his   head,   his  whole   frame   shook 

^violeody   with    his  disease,   so    that    had    his 
tures  been  less  strongly  marked  it  would  be 

Uiiiicult  to  gather  their  expression  in  the  con- 
tinual and  rapid  motion.  His  dress  was  ragged 
in  the  extreme,  and  so  patched  that  it  seemed  a.s 
if  he  never  had  been  the  master  of  another  suit. 
In  addition  to  this  he  had  been  already  drenched 
in  rain  fhnn  head   to  foot,  and  his  long  white 
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hair  and  the  hanging  frtiters  of  his  garment  still 
dropped  as  if  he  were  about  to  dissolve  away 
upon  the  floor,  while  his  face,  whith  Iooke<l  as  if 
the  loose  skin  had  been  drawn  over  without 
being  attached  to  the  flesh  less  bones,  was  glisten- 
ing with  rain,  and  haggard  with  fear,  at  the 
prospect  of  being  again  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  the  storm.  Moynehan  could  not  help  think- 
ing, however,  a»  he  looked  on  the  old  man,  that 
his  terror  seemed  excessive  for  the  occasion,  and 
that  his  manner  resembled  that  of  one  who  feared 
some  danger  of  a  still  more  appalling  kind  than 
any  which  the  storm  could  bring. 

"  Will  you — turn  out — the — poor  ould  man 
in— the  storm  an'  all  —  "  he  gasped  forth  word 
after  wcrd  at  long  intervals,  and  with  gestures 
of  the  most  agoniang  terror.  "  Give  me  a 
night's — lodg — in'  an'  I'll  pray  for — you  for — 
ever  an' — ever.  Don't  send  me  out  to  the 
robb storm,  I  mane.'' 

"  To  the  robbers  ?  what  robbers  ?  What 
n)bbcrs  do  you  exjiect  to  meet  in  ^  ? 
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and  if  it  was  full  of  them  what  have  you  to  lose 
by  robbers?  di?" 

"  Did  I — say — robbers,  a-gra  ?  "  said  the  old 
man — "  doa"!  mind  me — I'm  an  ould  fool  that 
hasn''t  any  sense.  Sure  enough,  what  robbing 
could  they  have  upon  me ;  a  poor  ould  beggar 
that  has  nothin''  only  what  rags  is  coverin'  my 
ould  Iwnes — nothin'  in  life — nothin* — Ayeh — 
robbers — I  don't  know  what  I'm  sayin'  with  the 
dint  o*  fear ;  but  won't  you,  like  a  good  Christian, 
me  a  night's  lodgin' — anywhere — upon  these 

hare  flags — I'm  aisy,  so  as  the  robb so  as 

I'd  hare  the  roof  betune  mc  an'  the  clouds  U>- 
ht— «n'  may  the  heavens  be  your  bed  hcre- 
•fther." 

"  She  will — she  will — come  in  and  sit  by  the 
fire,"  exclaimed  Moynehan,  interposing  just  as 
his  lady  had  opened  her  lips,  to  give  vent  to  a 
fresh  volley  of  reproaches.  "  Get  supper  ready 
for  that  poor  man,"  he  added,  to  a  servant — 
"  and  you,  my  dear,  will  not  even  affliction  itself 
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teach  you  to  pity  the  afflicted  ?  you  don't  know 
how  long  we  may  have  a  house  ourselves." 

"  I  know  how  long  we're  to  have  this  house," 
answered  Mrs.  Moynehan,  in  a  low  growling 
tone,  like  that  of  an  over-zealous  watch-dog, 
which  has  received  a  reprimand  from  its  master 
for  offering  a  too  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  a  peaceable  stranger. 

"  You  don't  know  that  neither,"  said  Moyne- 
ham,  "  and  no  matter  if  it  should  be  ours  for 
no  longer  than  an  hour,  I  am  determined  to 
make  a  free  use  of  it  while  it  belongs  to  me. 
Walk  in,  good  fellow." 

The  poor  man,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
and  nuiitering  blessings,  staggered  forward  to 
the  fire-place,  still  casting  a  timid  eye  askance 
at  the  lady,  as  if  he  could  have  answered  in  the 
language  of  jxior  Buff — 

"  I  dare  not,  Sir, 
For  fear  of  your  cur." 

Mr.  Moynehan  having  seen  the  beggar  com- 
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tortah\y  established  by  the  fire-side  returned  to 
the  parlour.  Here  he  began  to  meditate  upon 
the  difference  between  his  own  condition  and 
that  of  the  poor  mendicant,  and  found  so  much 
that  was  preferable  in  the  former  that  he  l)egan 
to  recover  his  spirits. 

"  At  the  worst,  my  dear,"  said  he,  addressing 
Mrs.  Afoynehan,  "  we  are  not  so  badly  cff  as 
that  poor  fellow.  We  will  still  have  many 
friends,  and  we  will  not,  in  all  probability,  b«> 
without  a  bouse  of  some  kind  or  another,  and 
at  all  events  we  have  each  of  us  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  him. 
So  that  'tis  a  great  comfort  to  think  our  case  is 
not  so  bad  but  that  it  might  be  wbrse." 

Before  Mrs.  Moynelion  could  reply,  the 
irlour-door  was  opened,  and  a  face,  distin- 
gntsbed  by  a  gaping  mouth  and  pair  of  staring 
eyes,  appeared  at  the  aperture.  It  was  that  of 
Rick  or  Rickard  Lillis,  the  faithful  groom  and 
valet  (not  to  mention  6fty  other  offices  which 
he  filled  with  equal  fidelity  and  skill)  of  Mr. 
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"  '  Here,  Tom,'  says  he,  '  take  your  choice 
between  these;  if  you  choose  the  book,  you 
may  liecome  a  counsellor  one  time  or  other — 
if  you  take  the  spade,  you'll  die  as  you  began.' 

"  I  looked  this  way  and  that,  and  afther  con- 
sidherin'  for  a  while  I  took  the  spade.  My 
father  left  me  nothin'  else,  but  I  thought  it 
onough,  for  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  have 
more.  I  was  light  and  happy;  my  conscience 
ga'  me  no  ihrouble,  an'  1  had  no  sort  o'  care 
upon  my  mind. 

"  Well,  of  a  day,  a  burnin'  day  in  June,  (I 
remember  it  well — it  was  the  worst  day  to  me 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  skies') — of  a  Little  St. 
•John's  eve,  I  was  making  a  drain  to  clear  a  bog 
belon^n'  to  a  gentleman  that  used  to  gi'  me 
work.  I  ought  to  think  o'  that  day  well,  an' 
so  I  do;  an'  often  did  before.  It  was  a  fine 
bright  day,  but  it  darkened  my  mind  for  ever 
■fther.     The   sun  was   shinin'  all  aiound,   the 

■Js  were  singin'  in  the  little  bushes,  the  cuckoo 
goin'  at  a  distance  in  the  wood,  an'  the 
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young  foaU  were  gallopin'  about  upon  the 
green  fields  like  kittens  at  play.  'Twas  a  fine 
day  to  man  an*  beast,  but  Hwas  a  woeful  day 

t:to  me;  it  was  just  then,  as  I  was  whistling  an* 
king  in  the  thrench,  I  threw  up  somethin' 

Fvpon  the  bank  that  sounded  as  it  hit  agin*  a 

Pstooe.  I  look  it  up  an'  looked  at  it.  It  was 
Kkc  a  collar  that  would  be  roond  a  |)erson*s 
neck,  an'  I  was  told  afthcrwards,  that  it  was  a 
kind  d*  collar  the  ould  Irish  k  nigh  is  or  kings, 
or  people  o*  that  sort,  used  to  wear  as  an  oma- 

^tnent  in  former  times.  I  scraped  it  a  little, 
an'  it  was  yellow  inside ;  I  took  it  to  the  docthor 
that  lired  in  the  same  place,  to  see  could  he 
make  any  thing  of  it.  He  dipped  the  top  of 
a  quill  in  a  little  bottle  he  had,  an'  touched  it 
where  I  scraped  it,  an'  afther  lookin'  at  it  again, 
he  wiped  it  an'  handed  it  back  to  me  an'  tould 
roe  it  was  raal  goold. 

'•  Until  that  time  the  thooghts  o'  riches,  nor 
money,  nor  any  thing  o'  the  kind  ever  ga'  me 
«  day's  unaisiness.     I  had   my  hire  from  m\e 
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day  to  anothiT,  an'  I  had  health,  an'  I  cared  for 
no  more.  But  the  minute  he  tould  mc  it  was 
raal  goold,  I  felt  as  if  my  whole  tnind  was 
changed  within  mc  at  once ;  I  took  home  the 
goold,  an'  put  it  under  my  head  that  night' 
an  slep'  upon  it,  an'  in  the  mornin'  I  went  off 
to  town,  where  I  took  it  through  all  the  goold- 
smiths'  Bho])8  to  see  what  they'd  gi'  me  for  it, 
and  I  soald  it  at  last  for  seven  pounds,  which 
was  twelve  times  more  money  than  ever  I  had 
in  my  life  before.  From  that  day  out,  I  never 
knew  an  hour's  pace  o'  mind ;  and  for  eiglUy- 
seven  years  afthcr,  that's  to  this  present  time, 
my  whole  end  and  aim  was  to  add  as  much  .as 
I  could  to  the  price  of  what  I  found.  I  stinted 
my  food,  I  stinted  my  clothin';  I  never  laid 
out  as  much  as  one  ha'penny  in  sport.  I  never  yet 
since  that  day,  gave  so  much  as  one  farthin'  tt>  a 

fellow  crathur — an'  now  I  must  part  it  all ■" 

Here  the  unfortunate  old  man  heaved  a  deep 
groan,  and  his  ghastly  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets 
with  the  agony. 
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"  Bring  witnesses  if  you  have  'ein,"  said  he, 
in  a  feeble  tone,  "  so  (hat  the  law  can't  come 
between  my  words  and  their  meaning  afther 
I  am  gone." 

Mr.  Moyneban  complied,  and  summoned  Rick 
Lillis  and  another  servant  to  the  mendicant's 
bedside. 

*'  Ye  are  witnesses,"  said  the  old  man,  faintly, 
"  that  oat  o'  thanks  to  this  gentleman  for  his 
charity  to  me,  an'  having  no  kith  nor  kindred 
u'  my  own,  an'  bein'  sure  he'll  make  a  betther 
lue  o'  what  I  have,  than  any  body  else  I  know, 
I  lave  him  my  outside  coat  an'  its  contents,  an' 
all  I  have  in  the  world  besides." 

The  servants  then  retired,  and  the  mendicant, 
taking  a  small  and  rusty  key  from  his  bosom, 
where  it  was  tied  fast  with  a  piece  of  hempen 
twine,  handed  it  to  Moynehan,  and  said — 

"  There's  a  small  cabin  without  a  stick  o' 
furniture,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the  ould  bridge 
near  Dingle.  Any  body  will  tell  you  where  Garret 
Casey,  the   miser,    lives,    when    he's    at   home. 
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There's  a  padlock  on  the  doore,  an'  this  is  the 
key  of  it.  Whisper  hether.  When  Fm  gone, 
go  to  that  house,  an'  sarch  in  the  corner  near 
the  cupboard  in  the  inner  room,  an'  rise  up  a 
brick  that's  there,  an'  have  w  hat's  undher  it — 
but — but — not  till  I'm  gone,  you  know,"  the  old 
man  added,  with  a  sudden  expression  of  alarm  ; 
"the  mother  never  loved  her  child,  nor  the  wife 
her  husband,  nor  the  glutton  his  food,  nor  the 
drunkard  his  glass,  as  I  loved  what's  undher 
that  stone ;  an'  what  good  is  it  for  me  now  ? 
I  fasted  for  it — I  watclied  for  it — I  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  it — and  I  bore  the  heat  and 
the  cold,  an'  thought  nothing  of  any  kind  o' 
labour  that  could  add  the  smallest  triHe  to  it ; 
an'  now  1  must  part  it  all.  If  I  suffered 
as  much  for  my  sins  this  would  be  a  happy 
night  to  me.  Many  a  mile  I  walked  barefoot 
on  many  a  flinty  road,  to  add  a  little  to  it ;  an' 
all  for  you.  If  I  loved  the  law  o'  God  as  well 
as  I  loved  what's  undher  that  brick,  what  a 
saint  I'd  be  to-night." 
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Soon  after  he  began  to  rave  in  a  distracted 
mmnner,  about  robbers,  and  felt  for  his  key, 
and  missing  it,  burst  into  feeble  lamentations, 
and  coDiplaincd  that  he  was  undone,  and  that 
his  bouse  was  plundered.  Before  morning  he 
expired,  after  recovering  his  reason  sufficiently 
to  request  that  his  remains  might  be  conveyed 
to  his  own  parish.  On  examining  his  garments 
ihej*  were  found  quilted  with  coins  of  every 
description,  from  gold  tohumble  copper;  guineas, 
ddlan,  shillings,  pence  and  halfpence,  being 
»u'tched  in  indiscriminately  between  the  lining 
and  the  cloth,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
thirty  pounds. 

Mr.  Moynehan  complied  with  the  last  wishes 
of  the  dying  man.  He  had  the  remains  con- 
veyed to  the  mendicant's  native  parish,  and 
having  found  the  cabin,  waited  until  night  in 
order  to  examine  it.  He  then  went,  accompanied 
by  Rick  Lillis,  and  bearing  a  dark  lantern  in 
his  hand,  to  the  miser's  wretched  dwelling.  It 
was  a  hovel  of  the  very  vilest  kind.     A  round 
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Stone  near  the  chimney  corner  served  for  a  seat. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  firing,  no  ashes  on 
the  health,  nor  even  the  least  indication  that 
liny  such  luxury  had  hriglitened  the  lonely  spot 
for  years  before.  By  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
Moynehan  searched  the  gloomy  little  inner  room 
whicii  was  partitioned  off  by  a  hurdle  rudely 
smeared  with  clay.  He  found  the  brick  and 
raised  it.  After  clearing  away  a  quantity  of 
loose  earth,  he  found  a  bag  of  tanned  calf-skin, 
which,  by  its  weight  and  bulk,  he  judged  to  be 
the  treasure  sought.  It  was  nearly  filled  with 
gold,  far  more  at  the  first  glance  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  legatee  from  all  his 
difficulties. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  small  inn  at 
which  they  slept,  Moynehan  charged  his  ser\'ant 
to  say  nothing  whatsoever  when  they  should 
reach  home,  of  their  good  fortune,  judging 
of  course  that  he  might  safely  leave  it  to  his 
own  discretion  to  keep  silence  while  they  were  still 
in  a  strange  place.     Rick  Lillis  could  not  for 
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a  long  time  <ind  any  form  of  expression  in  which 
lo  cooTcy  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  thoughts 
that  filled  his  mind  since  the  completion  of  this 

iTenture.  He  remained  sauntering  from  comer 
to  comer  of  the  room  in  which  his  master  sat 
quietly  musing  by  the  fire  side,  now  looking 
down  at  his  feet,  now  directlv  up  at  the  ceiling, 
now  It  every  comer  above,  and  anon  successively 
at  every  comer  below,  as  if  he  were  looking  out 
io  ail  directions  for  suitable  expressions. 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  in  talking,  masther; 
b«it  this  day  flogged  Ireland.  See,  for  all,  how 
'tis  no  iray  foolish  to  do  a  good  turn  to  high  or 
Why  then,  I  remember  of  a  time,  my 
father  tellin'  me  (rest  his  sowl !)  of  a  thing  o' 
the  kind  that  happened  a  first  covisin  of  his  own, 
one  Brien  Sheehy,  that  live<l  estwards  in  the 
hills  o'  Knockadcrry.  He  was  a  very  stupid 
m,  nr,  with  submission  to  you,  an'  hadn^  as 

luch  sense  as  would  carry  him  from  this  to  the 
bedpost;  but  he  had  a  wife  that  was  just  as 
'cute  as  he  was  foolish,  an'  many's  the  time  he'd 
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be  lost  only  for  her.  Well,  'tis  innocent  people, 
they  say,  mostly  gets  the  luck.  Of  a  day  Brien 
found  a  handful  o'  money  in  a  field,  where  he 
was  diggin',  an'  nobody  lookin'  at  him  the  same 
time,  so  he  went  an'  hid  it  in  a  ditch,  makin'  a 
hole  for  it  with  his  spade,  until  he'd  come  an' 
take  it  away,  when  it  would  be  his  convenience. 
Well,  sir,  he  went  home  and  tould  his  wife  what 
he  found.  '  Vou  done  some  good,  at  last,'  says 
she;  '  where's  the  money?"  'Oh,  I  have  it 
a-hide,'  says  he,  '  in  the  field  where  I  got  it.' 
*  Well  an'  good,'  says  the  wife;  'I  hope  you 
have  a  mark  upon  it,  the  way  you'll  find  it 
again;  an'  nat  to  be  like  Pal  Piercy,  the 
cobbler,  that  hid  his  tools  so  well  that  he  never 
could  find  "em  afther.'  'Oh,  I'll  find  it  asy 
enough,"  says  Brien  ;  '  for  I  took  a  fine  big 
mark  for  it,'  says  he,  '  a  grey  horse  that  was 
feediu'  a-near  the  place  when  I  put  it  a-hide/- 
Well,  the  wife  gev  one  screech  that  you'd  hear 
a  mile  off.  '  Oh,  muriher !  you  born  omod/iaun,' 
says  she  ;  '  sure  the  horse  was  no  mark  for  you 
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to  take.  Sure  he'll  lave  that  to  go  elsewhere,^ 
MTs  she,  'ail'  then  what  *11  become  o'  your 
■Hurk?  'Twas  on  evil  day,*  says  she,  '  I  ever 
had  anythiog  to  say  to  you ;  an'  you'll  bring  us 
to  beggary  at  last.'  Well,  poor  Brien  stood  as 
if  you  shot  him ;  an'  then  he  darted  out  the 
doores,  an'  run  for  the  bare  life  to  the  field 
vbere  be  left  the  money.  An'  sure  enough  the 
hone  «ra»  clane  at  a  conthrairy  side  o'  the  field. 
Poor  Brien  clapped  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
«as  fit  to  be  tied  at  the  thoughts  of  it ;  but  it 
was  DO  use  for  him.  He  sarched  the  whole 
(k\A  ;  but  he  might  just  as  well  bo  lookin'  for 
kbsthers  in  the  same  place. 

"  Well,  «r,  OS  he  was  walkin'  a  few  weeks 
afther,  on  the  high  road,  comin'  from  market. 
be  met  an  ould  beggar-man  that  axed  him  for 
an  alms.  « Don't  be  talkin'  to  me,  man,'  says 
Brien.  '  I  lost  more  money  a  month  ago,  than 
ni  ever  have  in  my  life  again ;  but  here's  one 
peony  for  you  any  way.'  '  Where  did  you  lose 
it  ?'  says  the  poor  man.     '  I  lost  it  in  such  a 
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field,  where  I  had  it  a-hide  in  a  ditch,''  says  he. 
'  Well,'  says  the  beggar,  '  one  good  turn  desan'es 
anotlier.  If  you'll  step  across  the  field,  to  PauJ 
Rahilly's,  you'll  hear  soniethin*  of  it,'  says  he: 
'  I  turned  in  the  boreen,  'while  ago,  an'  I  heard 
them  talkin'  of  a  power  o'  money  the  childher 
found  in  a  ditch,  as  tliey  were  playin'.'  Well, 
sir,  sure  enough,  he  went  acrass  to  Rahilly's; 
an',  I  declare,  he  got  the  money  again.  The 
liahillys  were  very  honest  people ;  an'  the  first 
token  he  gev  'cm  o"  the  money  bein'  his,  I'll 
engage  they  handed  it  over  to  him.     So  that 

even  a  poor  beggar  might  have  it  in  his . 

Sonuhar  to  me,"  added  Rick,  as  a  loud  sound, 
resembling  the  noise  of  a  penny  trumpet,  cut 
short  the  moral  of  his  tale. — "  Sonuhar  •  to  n>e ; 
— but  he's  fast  asleep  the  whole  time,  an'  I,  like 
a  fool,  tcUin'  my  story  to  the  four  walls.  Well, 
an'  some  walls  have  ears,  they  say,  an'  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  The  masther  is  a  made  man,  any 
way,  that's  plain  enough." 

*  A  good  wifr,  or  haiband. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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It  win  be  recollected  that  we  do  not  relate 
the  abore  as  a  fact  of  which  we  have  historical 
knowledge;  but  as  one  of  the  exjilanations 
ranour  gave  of  the  way  in  whicli  Mr.  Moynelian 
had  obtained  his  sudden  wealth.  His  secret  was 
iirpt,  and  the  day  of  sale  arrived.  An  auctioneer 
fron  Limerick  attended  to  put  up  the  house- 
bc4d  furniture  and  other  articles  to  the  highest 
hiddcr.  Many,  bowevei,  said  it  was  fully  to 
talk  ;  that  there  would  be  no  bidders  at  all,  the 
Moynehans  were  so  hospitable,  and  so  well 
liked  throughout  the  country.  Though  the 
morning  was  ruiny,  it  did  not  prevent  great 
crowds  from  attending ;  and,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  whole  world,  biddings  were 
just  as  smart  as  if  Mr.  Moynehan  were  a  perfect 
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Stranger.  There  was  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  occasioned  universal  amazement  in 
the  crowd. 

Mr.  Moynehan  bad  taken  bis  seat  next  the 
auctioneer,  bis  hands  resting  on  bis  walking 
cane,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  various  bid- 
ders, as  if  to  be  satisfied  by  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  identity  of  the  individuals  who  were  now- 
pouncing  like  hawks  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
mansion,  which  had  been  for  near  a  score  of 
years  as  free  to  tlieir  use  as  to  his  own.  The 
auction  was  about  to  commence,  when  in  strutted 
Rick  Lillis,  with  the  air  of  a  nobleman,  and 
took  his  place  amongst  the  aristocratic  pur- 
chasers. 

"  Give  me  a  chair,  here !  "  he  cried  aloud,  in  a 
voice  like  thunder. 

Three  or  four  servants  6ew  to  execute  his 

orders,  and  he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  with 

'«n  air  of  surly  dignity,  as  if  he  wished  to  see 

ho  would  presume  to  meddle  witii  him.     The 

jjentlenian   and    ladies   around    bim    began    to 
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',  and  gather  their  brows,  and  seemed 
not  altogether  to  like  it,  but  Rick  maiDtained 
Ut  place  unmcn-ed. 

"  Gf  me  a  bottle  o'  vine ! "  be  called  aloud, 
jId  the  same  tone — "an"  a  glass  for  dhrinkin', 
ao'  a  crust  o'  bread." 

Agaio  half  a  dozen  attendants  flew  to  execute 
bu  wishes  with  the  same  alacrity  as  before. 

"That'll  do,"  said  Rick;  "Now,  Misther 
auctioaccr,  you  can  commence  business  :  I'm 
quite  ready." 

The  auctioneer  bowed  low  with  mock  gravity, 
proccMled  to  put  up  the  articles  of  furniture 
in  BUccwBon.  Nothing  could  be  more  painful 
^Ir.  Moynehan's  friends  than  to  bid  at  all; 
but  as  tht  articles  were  going,  each  thought 
be  might  as  well  have  them  as  another.  What 
was  their  astonisliment,  however,  when  Rick 
Laiha  bid  for  every  lot  just  as  it  was  about  to 
be  knocked  down  to  another !     Lot  after  lot, 


there  was  nothing  too  high  nor  too  low  for  him ; 
and  be  paid  fur  every  article  in  sterling  gold 
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upoo  the  iostaot.  Evenr  articie,  without  ex- 
oeptkxt, — Dot  m.  stick  of  furnhnre,  nor  of  anj 
thing  ebe,  w«»  oarried  out  bjr  a  stranger.  The 
bitlden  now  began  to  tuni  the  taitka  upon 
Rick,  and  many  sud  that  be  was  an  m^rateful 
fellow,  after  having  been  able  to  sare  so  much 
muaey  through  the  liberalitj  of  his  master,  to 
make  sn  thankless  an  nse  of  it  at  the  dose. 
However,  amid  all  this  generous  zeal  for  the 
ruined  Mojnehan,  none  of  the  jovial  companions 
and  old  frieods  aeemed  to  think  of  asking  him 
to  his  house, — but.  one  after  another,  they 
dropped  away,  and  left  him  to  confer  alone  with 
his  calamity. 

Mr.  Moynehan  made  no  effort  to  retain  his 
farms,  but  settled  honourably  with  his  landlord. 
He  then  made  the  purchase  long  since  spoken 
of,  and  began  to  build  the  house,  the  ruins  of 
which  have  been  described  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  our  narrative.  It  would  be  a  vain 
•••tempt  to  paint  the  consternation  which  was 
cd    throughout   the  country   side,  by   the 
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that  Moynehan  had  purchased  an  estate, 
nor  the  celerity  with  which  he  had  all  his  friends 
about  him  once  again,  as  officious  and  as  cordial 
as  ever.  The  mystery  of  Rick  Lillis's  extra- 
ordinary wealth  became  clear  nhen  they  found 
the  furniture  of  the  old  house  appropriated  to 
its  accustomed  uses  in  the  new- 
Mr.  Moynehan,  however,  did  not  reproach 
bis  old  neighbours  with  tiieir  ingratitude. 

"  How  would  I  be  the  gainer,  my  dear," 
he  would  say  to  his  indignant  helpmate,  on 
perceiving  her  anger  rise  at  the  approach  of 
any  of  those  n'orthy  adherents,  "  how  would  I 
be  the  gainer  by  declaring  war  against  all  my 
neighbours,  because  they  are  not  just  the  kind 
of  people  1  would  have  them  ? — If  I  were  to 
wait  for  friends  until  I  should  find  them  without 
fault,  I  might  live  to  the  age  of  Methusalem 
without  finding  as  much  as  would  make  a  hand 
at  whist,  and  Dumby  one  of  the  party  too. 
Sure  'tis  the  very  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
myself,   tliat  I'm   not  just   as   I'd   like  to  be. 
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And,  poor  people,  if  they  have  acted  wrong, 
they  will  suffer  enough  to  it  hereafter,  without 
my  endeavouring  to  make  them  uncomfortable 
at  present." 

Accordingly,  there  was  no  one  who  was  not' 
invited  to  the  Housewarming.  Now,  if  any 
iminitiated  reader  should  desire  to  know  what 
an  Irish  Housewarming  was  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Moyneham,  he  must  be  content  with  our  brief 
description,  seeing  that  no  such  entertainment 
is  to  be  found  amongst  the  extravagancies  of 
the  present  day.  The  period  was  a  century 
too  late  for  the  muse  of  Derrick,  and  a 
century  too  early  for  the  bard  of  Ballyporeen, 
or  we  would  have  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  say  more  tiian  that  a  Housewarming  had  been 
given. 

"  Hick ! "  Mr.  Moynchan  exclaimed  from 
the  bed  room,  where  he  was  occupied  in  an 
operation  from  which  half  the  human  race  are 
happily  exempt — we  mean  that  of  shaving — 
"  Kick  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Moyoehan. 
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**Goin',  masther!'"  The  reader  must  under- 
itMtad  that  Rick  Lillis  generally  said  goings 
wfaco  he  meant  coming.  "  Goin'',  niasther ! '" 
MMVcred  Rick,  and  his  gaping  mouth  and 
staring  eyes  were  presently  visible  at  the  cham- 
ber door. 

"  Rick,  do  you  know  that  I  am  to  give  a 
Housewamiiog  on  Thursday  nest?" 

*•  Oyeh,  iss,  Sir — long  life  to  you.  The 
tould  uz  ov  it." 

"  Well,  Rick,  you  know  we  shall  want  music, 

I  leave  that  part  of  the  affair  to  your  man- 
ageacnt" 

"  UUilu  !  me,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Rick,  in  modest 
alsnn.  ''  Sorrow  tune  did  I  ever  play  in  tny 
Kfe  upon  any  thing,  exceptin'  it  wns  a  little 
taale  ufion  the  jews-harp,  an'  Tm  sure  it  is  aisily 
koown  that  wouldn't  go  far  among  a  whole 
hoaaeful." 

"  You  mistake  me,  Rick ;  I  have  as  littlf 
inclination  to  listen  to  your  music  as  you  can 
have  to  furnish  it.     But  I  mean  that  you  shall 
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tind  nuisicinns,  so  mind  what  I  tell  you.  If  I 
find  that  there  is  a  uian  within  three  baronies 
round  us,  that  ever  drew  horsehair  across 
catgut,  or  ever  danced  the  chanter  of  a  bagpipe 
on  his  knee,  or  ever  whistled  God  save  the 
King  upon  a  pipolo,  who  shall  not  be  at  the 
Housewarming  on  Thursday  next — I'll — no  I 
can't  hang  you — ah,  joy  be  with  the  times  when 
I  could, — before  we  ever  had  a  law  to  interfere 
with  us — but  I'll  be  tempted  to  go  as  near 
it  as  I  can — " 

"  Long  life  to  your  honour,  sure  I'll  do  n)y 
best." 

"  Take  no  excuse,  as  you  value  your  head — " 

"  Excuse ! "  exclaimed  Rick,  with  a  half 
shout  of  surprise,  "  I'll  go  bail,  I'll  make  'em 
come  jumpin'  an'  glad  to  be  axed — I'll  take 
my  hazel  stick  in  my  band,  an'  I'd  like  to 
,  >ee  the  man  among  'em  that  would  daar  say 
'no'  to  me,  when  I  give  the  commands." 

He  left  the  room,  and   so  punctually  did  he 
fulfil   his  commission,   tliat   on   the   Thursday 
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ibUowing,  a  troop  of  fiddlers,  fifers,  pipers,  and 

other  musicians,  of  all  age«  and  of  both  sexes, 

had  aasembled  at  the  new  edifice,  sufficient  of 

^  tbcmaelves  to  have  constituted  a  numerous  com- 

b  pan  jr.    But  they  were  soon  lost  in  the  multitudes 

that  followed.     Cars,  horses,  truckles  (fumishetl 

with  a  bed  tick,  to  supply  the  lack  of  springs 

I  cushion),  every  species  of  vehicle,  and  every 

St  of  burthen  that  the  land  afforded    were 

put  in  requisition,  by  the  numerous  guests  who 

j-jBUOfi  with   unblushing  countenances   to   claim 

dutre  uf  Moynchan's   returning  hospitality. 

Nor  did   he  treat  thetn   to  Timon^s  feast   of 

"smoke,   and    lukewarm    water."      Moynehan 

rer  expected  much  gratitude  from  his  friends, 

ao  be  was  not  disappointed   when  he  did  not 

ive  it.     It    was    in    compliance    with    the 

iptings  of  his  own  heart,  and  not  in   the 

wild  goose  chase  of  human  gratitude,  that  he 

»cr  was  either  hospitable  or  generous,  so  he 

'  -ftflt  no  indignation  at  being  denied  what  he  had 
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never  sought.  Iiuleed,  it  is  most  probable  that 
if  he  had  heard  the  story  of  Timon  of  Athens, 
lie  would  have  thought  him  n  selfish  fellow, 
who  precisely  met  with  his  desert  for  affecting 
the  nanic  of  generosity,  when  in  reality  he 
gave  nothing,  for  which  he  did  not  both  expect 
and  demand  a  return  ;  and  an  exquisite  temper 
he  manifested  too,  when  he  made  that  wonder- 
ful discovery,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
borrow  as  it  is  to  lend  in  this  world.  No — 
"  uncover,  dogs,  and  lap,"  was  not  the  welcome 
Moynehan  gave  his  guests — but  such  a  banquet 
that  it  was  "given  up  to  it,"  such  a  "giving 
uut'^  was  never  known  before  in  that  side  of 
the  country,  any  way.  And  he  had  the  satis- 
faction too  of  finding  that  it  was  all  a  mistake 
about  the  ingratitude  of  his  neighbours,  for 
there  was  scarcely  an  individual  amongst  them 
that  did  not  before  morning  take  an  opportunity 
of  assuring  their  host,  that  all  he  had  in  the 
world   was  at  his  service,   and   his  life  if  be 
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wanted  it  into  the  bai]gain,  a  fact  which  shows 
how  erroneous  was  the  evil  opinion  entertained 
of  them  by  Mrs.  Moynehan,  and  how  cautious 
we  ought  to  be  of  judging  by  appearaiiees. 
And  so  the  bouse  was  built  and  warmed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DcBiNG  the  life-lime,  or,  as  the  peasantry  on 
his  estate  termed  it,  the  "  reign"  of  Mr.  Moyne- 
han,  the  affairs  of  Tipsy  Hall,  as  he  named 
his  new  residence,  "  for  rasons,"  were  managed 
with  tolerable  moderation.  We  have  material 
enough  to  dwell  at  ample  length  on  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  edifice,  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  individual  whose  earthly 
destinies  were  most  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  subject  of  our  tale.  We  might  describe  the 
feasting,  the  drinking,  and,  unhappily  for  the 
credit  of  a  portion  of  our  ancestry,  the  duelling, 
the  cock-fighting,  the  horse-racing,  the  dissipa- 
of  every  kind  of  which  it  was  once  the  scene, 
one  readers  might  find  so  faithful  a  detail 
oners,  now  happily  almost  forgotten,  not 
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wholly  destitute  of  intt-rcst.  We  might  dwell 
upon  the  unheard  of  magnificence,  displayed  at 
the  funeral  of  the  first  Moynehan,  who  chose  to 
be  interred  at  his  birth-place,  which  was  "  far 
up  in  the  nordi,'"  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 
We  might  follow  the  sable  vehicle  for  eighteen 
days  along  the  wild  and  varied  road,  attended 
aft  it  was  the  whole  way  by  near  one  thousand 
We  might  describe  the  storm  of 
raio,  that,  for  three  lon^  days,  pouring  down 
incasantly  upon  the  mournful  train,  added 
unexpected  dreariness  and  discomfort  lo  a  task 
already  full  of  gloom  and  woe;  we  might  tell, 
(for  the  sources  from  which  we  draw  our  in- 
fonnution  faithfully  record  the  number),  how 
many,  dying  on  the  wayside  of  cold  and  of 
fatigue,  how  many,  in  a  sudden  feud  arising 
between  two  hostile  factions,  who  were  Bleuded  in 
the  train,  had  given  this  testimony  of  their  fidelity 
and  leal  to  the  manes  of  their  benefactor. 
For  a  whole  day  it  was  said  the  coffin  halted 
in  iu  progress,  until  this  controversy  was  deci- 
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ded,  and  then  the  whole  proceeded  in  the  same 
order  as  before.  We  might  dilate  yet  further 
on  the  extravagancies  of  the  more  unbridled 
spirits  who  succeeded  the  founder  of  the  mansion 
in  his  possessions,  and  on  the  wilder  orgies 
with  which  they  made  its  walls  re-echo  through 
many  a  winter  night.  But  we  write  to  illustrate 
not  to  satirise  human  nature,  and  it  is  possible 
that  if  we  were  to  transcribe  alt  that  is  preserved 
amongst  the  neiglibouring  peasantry  of  the 
history  of  the  ruin,  the  reader  might  hardly 
thank  us  for  our  preciseness.  Add  to  this, 
that  we  must  confess,  at  the  risk  of  losing  no 
matter  how  many  of  our  readers,  the  subject 
has  for  us  but  little  attraction.  Boisterous, 
quarrelsome  manners,  habitual  excesses,  the 
manners,  in  a  word,  of  the  drinking  table,  have 
for  us,  whether  in  life  or  on  paj>er,  but  little 
charm,  even  when  dasheil  with  gaiety  and  wit, 
and  made  interesting  by  personal  daring  and 
adventure.  Our  ancestors  had  their  follies — 
we  have  ours — and  it   is  rather  hard  that  we 
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iSiouId  laugh  at  their  manners,  wlien  they  have 
Dot  the  opportunity  of  returning  the  compliment. 

We  shall  therefore,  suffer  this  portion  of  our 
kiMory  to  be  gathered  from  the  lips  of  no  less  a 
persouage  than  Rick  Lillis  himself,  as,  an  old 
and  crutch-borne  man,  be  stood  amongst  the 
ruia»  of  the  building  on  a  summer  day,  detailing 
with  melancholy  interest,  to  an  inquisitive  tourist, 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  he  had  survived. 

**  Tliere  was  somethin'  wrong  about  the  house, 
■r,  ever  from  the  very  big^iin'.    The  dhroUest  • 
NtMf  ever  you  seen,  used  to  be  hard  about  the 
at  night,  every  day,  from  the  time  the  first 
e  was  laid,  uutil  the  roof  un'  all  came  down. 
Id  the  dead  o'  the  night  time  the  people  used  to 
be  called  out  o'  their  sleep  by  sthrange  voices, 
and  ihey  never  oovdd  find  out  who  it  was  that 
colled  'cm.     It  bate  all  ever  you  hear.     For  a 
time    after  the  ould  masthcr's  death  (rest  bis 
sowl!)   there  was  no  standin'  the  place  at    all, 
with  the  stories  they  all  1 


that  he  used  to  be 
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seen  risin' — himself  an'  the  ould  bucogh,  that  it 
was  known  afther  left  him  all  tl.e  money  Some- 
times they  used  to  be  seen  walkin'  together,  lock- 
arms,  in  the  moonshine ;  more  times,  they  say, 
■when  the  family  would  be  sittin'  by  the  fire-side, 
talking  an'  no  light  in  the  place  only  the  bla2e  o' 
the  fire,  they'd  hear  the  doors  open,  an'  they'd 
look  back  tiiis  way  over  their  shouldhers,  an' 
there  they'd  see  old  Moynehan  with  the  grave- 
clothes  about  him,  lookin''  in  upon  Vm.  But 
there's  one  thing  I  was,  as  1  may  say,  present  at 
myself,  an'  'tis  as  thrue  as  you're  standin'  there. 

••  You  don't  know,  may  be,  the  dizaze  the 
ould  masther  died  of?  Asy,  an'  I'll  tell  you. 
It  was  what  they  call  a  stomach-wolf.  He  was 
out  of  a  day  in  harvest  with  the  men,  an'  beia' 
rather  liut,  an'  the  fresh  hay  convanient,  he  sat 
down  ujx>n  a  cock  of  it,  an'  fell  asleep.  Well, 
he  knew  nothin'  of  it,  hut  it  is  then  the  rogue  of 
a  wolf  took  an  advantage  of  him,  to  get  into  his 
mouth,  80  'cute,  an'  down  hislhroalh,  an'  into  the 
stomach   snug  an'  warm,  an'  the  masther  nivir 
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koowing  a  word  about  it.  When  he  woke  by 
an*  by,  an'  went  home  to  dinner,  he  felt  so 
hungry,  that  you'd  think  bc*d  ate  the  world,  an' 
dhrink  the  ocean  dhry.  Hid  dinner  was  no  more 
to  him  than  a  boiled  piatce.  He  ate  an'  he  ate, 
an'  he  dhrank  an'  he  dhrnnk,  an'  he  was  just  as 
hungry  an'  as  thirsty  when  he  got  up  as  he  was 
when  be  sat  down.  So  it  went  on  from  day  to 
day,  an'  instead  of  being  betther,  'tis  worse  and 
worse  he  was  gettin'  ever  an'  always. 

*'  One  neighbour  come  in,  an'  another,  an*  not 
one  of  'em  could  give  the  laste  account  o'  what 
aileded  him.  An'  what  was  worst  of  all  was, 
that  in  place  o'  getting  fat  with  all  he  ate,  'tis 
kner  an'  laner  he  was  gettin'  every  day,  till  he 
vaa  a  complete  nottomy.  Not  a  ha'p'orth  he  ett 
or  dhrank  done  him  any  good. 

"  Still  nolxxly  could  tell  from  Adam  what  was 
ihc  matther  with  him.  The  docthor  that  was  in 
the  place,  although  beiii'  a  very  knowin'  man,  he 
knew  ootbin'  whatever  of  this  ailment,  never 
■Mcdn*  a  case  o'  the  kind  before.    One  neighbour 
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recommended  one  thing,  and  another  another, 
but  the  njasther  didn't  give  in  to  any  of  'em 
some  way,  an'  when  they'd  bring  him  any  great 
physic,  in  place  o'  takin'  it,  he'd  give  it  to  the 
missiz  to  keep  for  him.  Well,  one  day  he  came 
in,  lookin'  so  pale  and  wake,  that  he  was  ready 
to  dhrop.  '  There's  no  use  in  talkin',  my  dear,' 
says  he  to_the  missiz,  '  but  there's  some  bad  work 
goin'  on  inside  in  me.'  '  Can't  you  take  some  of 
the  muddicines,  my  love?'  says  she.  '  Rech  'em 
hether,'  says  he,  '  I  believe  I  must  do  somethin'.' 
So  she  rech'd  'em  all  down.  •  Why  then,  the 
heavens  direct  me  now,'  says  the  missiz,  '  which 
o'  these  I'm  to  give  yoji,'  says  she,  lookin'  at  the 
hape.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,'  says  the  masther,  'if 
•me  o'  them  is  good,  the  whole  o'  them  must  be 
betther.  Make  them  get  a  saucepan,'  says  he, 
♦  an'  a  dhrop  o'  wather.'  So  she  did.  The 
saucepan  was  brought,  and  the  master  havcd 
'em  all  into  it  headforemost,  bottles,  an'  pills,  an' 
powdhcrs,  in  as  they  wor,  an'  boiled  'em  all 
together,  with  the  dhrop  o'  wather.     When  it 
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boi]ed  he  dhrank  it,  an^  tittle  was  wanten' 
but  it  was  the  last  dhrop  he  ever  dhrank.  He 
kut  kit  walk  *  the  same  day,  an'  before  night  it 
i  ail  the  same  thing  as  over  with  him. 
♦*  Well,  nothin*  would  satisfy  the  missiz,  but 
■  doctbor  ^ould  see  him,  to  keep  peopIe''s 
ktoogue*  quiet.  Wliile  she  was  thinkin''  who 
dic*d  send  for.  an  ould  bucogh  cotne  to  the  doore 
asin  charity,  an'  he  up  an'  tould  her  where 
[•he'd  get  a  rale  docthor.  '  There's  a  docthor,' 
■ys  he,  '  bvin'  upon  the  bordhers  of  Kerry,  an' 
if  there's  any  man,'  says  he,  '  that's  able  to  raise 
the  dead  to  life,  'tis  he.'  So  the  missiz  called 
Tim  Dalton,  or  Tim  Tell-truth,  as  we  used  all 
to  csll  him,  by  rason  he  never  would  tell  a  word 
o*  liinith  by  his  own  good  will,  on'  sent  him  oS* 
oo  boncback  for  this  great  docthor.  I  can  only 
give  you  Tim's  word  for  what  took  place,  until 
be  cxjme  back  next  day  following.  He  rode  for 
■  good  part  of  a  day,  until  he  come  into  the 
Jooeaomest  mountain  counthry  he  ever  teen  in 

*  The  uie  of  liU  lirabi. 
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his  life.  He  raadc  inquiries,  and  they  showed 
him  where  the  docthor  lived,  in  a  lonesome 
house  down  in  a  little  glen,  an'  the  smoke  comine 
out  o'  the  chminey.  '  Well,'  says  Tim  to  me' 
an'  he  lellin'  me  the  story,  '  I  mcd  for  the  house, 
an'  if  I  did,  there  I  seen  all  the  place  sthrown 
all  round  with  dead  men's  bones,  an'  the  pathway 
up  to  the  hall  doore  was  pavtd  with  little  white 
things  that  looked  just  like  knuckle  bones. 
Well  become  me,'  says  Tim,  '  I  mcd  for  the 
hall  doore  an'  gev  a  great  rap,  and  axed  for  the 
docthor.  The  sarvant  girl  shown  me  into  the 
kitchen,  where  there  was  a  great  pot  bilin'  on  the 
fire.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  wondher  what  in  the 
world  is  in  the  pot.  So  while  I  was  wondherin, 
the  docthor  come  out  an'  axed  me  my  business, 
which  I  up  an'  toult  hini.'  '  Well,'  says  he, 
'  stay  asy  a  minute,  an'  Pll  be  with  you,  but  for 
your  life,'  says  he,  '  take  care  you  don't  look 
after  me,'  '  I'll  engage,'  says  Tim,  ♦  I  was'nt 
said  by  him,  but  the  instant  he  left  the  kitchen, 
I  took  an'  opened  the  doore,  an'  gave  a  dawny 
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into  the  room  that  was  inside  it/  Well, 
wliat  Tim  seen  in  that  room,  he  never  was  very 
ly  to  tell,  only  from  that  day  out,  he  wouldn't 
take  a  taste  of  muddicine  if  he  was  dyin'.  He 
u»ed  to  say  he  seen  keelers  all  round  the  room 
an'  dead  people  hangin"  up,  an'  their  blood 
dhroppin''  into  the  kcelers,  to  make  muddicines. 
I'm  sure  as  for  myself,  I  only  hould  it  to  be  one 
of  Tim's  stories.  But  he  brougiit  the  ducthor 
away  with  him  any  way. 

"  When  the  docthor  come  to  the  ould 
maatber's  room,  an'  felt  his  pulse,  he  looked 
««ty  aarious.  He  began  makin'  a  cut  jest  a  near 
the  lieart  with  his  insthruments,  an'  I  declare 
you  txnild  hear  the  wolf  barkin'  inside,  quite 
plain,  at  erery  cut  he  made.  So  he  brought  out 
the  wolf,  an'  showed  it  to  us  all — a  little  dawny 
thing  not  the  length  o*  my  finger,  but  the  tail 

«Dg  like  a  switch,  an'  the  eyes  like  little  sparks  o' 
re.  But  howsomever  it  was,  the  poor  masther 
did'nt  get  much  good  of  it,  an'  twas'nt  long 
aftbcr  that  we  had  to  lay  him  with  his  pet)ple. 
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"Be  coorse,  the  masther's  son,  Misther 
Henry,  come  after  him — an'  a  sore  day  it 
was,  fur  I  he  estate,  the  day  it  come  into  his 
hands.  If  the  ould  masther  was  over  foolish 
in  spendin'  he  was  twice  more  so.  Cocks,  aa^ 
horses,  an'  hounds,  an'  every  otlier  ha'p'orth  that 
tile  first  gentleman  in  the  land  could  fancy,  he 
had  about  him  from  year  to  year.  But  it 
wasn't  that  that  broke  him  after  all,  only  I'll 
tell  you. 

"  There  was  a  poor  Dumby  the  ould  masther 
kep,  that  used  to  dhraw  out  anything  in  the 
whole  world  upon  a  slate;  he  was  still  in  the 
house  when  the  new  mastlier  was  goin'  on  this 
way.  Well,  of  a  day  when  Misther  Thomas 
waa  gettin'  ready  for  the  Curragh,  sure  the  very 
day  before  the  jockey  waa  to  take  her  off,  the 
marc  was  fuund  dead  in  the  stable!  The 
masther  was  fit  to  be  tied — so  he  sent  off  privately 
ftir  Shaun  Dooly,  a  knowledgeable  man  that 
Kved  down  near  the  say-side,  that  had  a  great 
report  for    bein    thick  with  tjjc  good   people. 
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Tis  mv  self  went  for  him,  an^  carried  a  led  horse 
rvadjr  saddled  to  bring  biui  up  to  Tipsy  Hall, 
MX  to  cpake  of  a  goold  guinea  I  had  for  him  at 
the  first  word.  I  waited  till  night-fall  because 
the  masther  would  be  very  unfond  any  body 
should  know  he'  send  for  a  fairy  docthor. 

*'  I  brought  Shaun  Dooly  up  to  the  masther, 
and  be  seemed  for  a  while  greatly  puzzled  to 
know  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it.  '  Did  you 
ever  shoot  a  weazel  K  says  Shaun  Dooly.  *  Not 
to  my  knowledge,'  says  the  masther.  '  Or  a 
nagpie  ? ''  *  Not  as  I  remember,  indeed.'  '  Do 
joa  be  whistlin*  when  you  do  be  out  at  night  at 
all  ? '  '  That  can't  be,'  says  the  masther,  '  for  I 
turned  a  tune.'  '  Well  I  don't  know  in 
tbc  world  what  to  think  of  it,'  says  Shaun.  So 
vhile  he  was  thinkin'  there  was  a  great  flutterin' 
iout«dc.  'What's  that  noise?'  says  Shaun 
nDooly  '  I  suppose  it's  the  pigeons  that's  comin' 
Be,'  says  the  masther.  '  Pigeons ! '  cries  Shaun, 
'do  you  keep  pigeons  about  the  house?     It's 
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plain  to  me  now, '  says  he,  '  what  rason  your 
mare  died,  an'  I  would'nt  wondher,'  says  he,  'if 
all  belongin'  to  you  was  gone  to  rack  and  ruin.' 
'What  rason?"  says  the  masther.  'I'll  not 
tell  you  what  rason,"  says  Shaun, '  but  if  you  take 
my  advice,  you"ll  not  have  one  of  'em  about  the 
place.' 

*•  He  went,  an'  next  niornin"  airly  the  masther 
went  about  shootin'  all  the  pigeons.  There  was 
one  of  em'  that  the  Dumby  had  tamed,  an'  when 
he  seen  "em  all  shootin,"  he  took  an'  hid  it  from 
the  masther,  poor  crathur,  it  was  so  quiet  an'  so 
fond  of  him.  Well,  sure  enough  in  less  than 
two  months  aflher  the  ould  missiz  died,  an'  the 
masther  foimd  out  that  the  Dumby  kept  the 
pigeon.  1  never  seen  one  so  wild.  He  turned 
the  Dumby  out  o"  doores  (although  the  crathur 
cried  a  gallon  full,  an'  went  on  his  knees  to  ax 
pardon),  an'  twisted  the  head  off  o"  the  pigeon. 
But  it  was  no  good  for  him.  From  that  day 
out  it  seemed  as  if  the  loock  went  out  o"  the 
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doores  with  the  Ouniby.  And  when  the  next 
Mr.  Moynefaao  came  into  the  property,  he  found 
himself  much  in  the  situation  of  more  jentlemen 
in  the  country  then  an'  now,  that  have  ''pon  my 
honour,  an^  nothin|;  to  back  it." 


▼ot.   I. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Bl'T  since  the  accession  of  this  third  Moynchan 
to  the  proprietorship  of  Tipsy  Hall  brings  us 
into  the  most  important  fwrtion  of  our  tale,  we 
shall  take  the  story  out  of  the  hands  of  Rick 
Liliis,  and  resume  our  own  task  as  historians  of 
the  mined  building. 

So  indeed  it  was.  In  the  course  of  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  fair  estate  which  Mr. 
Muynehan  was  so  anxious  should  Ik;  long  pre- 
served in  the  hands  of  his  posterity,  had  melted 
away  to  a  small  remnant,  which  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family  in 
the  style  of  splendid  hospitality  which  they  had 
always  upheld.  What  added  to  tliis  embarrass- 
ment was  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moynehan  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  augment  his  diminish- 
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mg  rooome  by  seeking  some  situation  suitable  to 
bis  fsnk,  which  he  might  easily  have  procured 
■■BOgst  his  influential  friends.  Antiquarians 
tell  us  that  amongst  the  ancient  Irish,  all  occu- 
patioos  of  a  commercial  nature  were  held  in  the 
higfaest  soorn  and  the  term,  ceunuighe,  or  mer- 
cfaaat,  was  considered  wholly  incompatible  with 
that  of  a  gentleman.  Until  a  very  late  period 
•  Strang  tincture  of  the  same  spirit  appears  to 
have  mfluencfd  the  conduct  of  our  Irish  gentry. 
Mr.  l^Ioynehan  seemed  to  think  that  his  family 
would  be  divgraced  if  he  were  actually  to  earn 
the  bread  which  he  had  hitherto  received  as  his 
patranoniid  right.  A  circumstance  which  took 
place  while  affairs  were  in  this  condition  is  said 
to  have  bad  a  strong  effect  in  withdrawing  hitn 
from  socjety,  and  indeed  in  hastening  his  death. 
The  public  roatl,  which  passed  close  by  Mr. 
Moyoehan^s  gate,  was  the  same  by  which  the 
jadges  of  assize  were  accustomed  to  travel  on 
thdr  way  to  the  western  towns.  It  happened 
:  evening  (so  goes  the  tale),  that  one  of  those 
e2 
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personages  who  was  about  to  open  a  commission 
in-  Tralee,  was  overtaken  by  nightfall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tipsy  Hall.  As  there  was 
no  inn  within  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and 
the  Judge  and  Mr.  Moynelian  were  well 
acquainted,  the  former  determined  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  resume  his 
journey  on  the  following  morning.  Accord- 
ingly, he  directed  his  coachman  to  drive  through 
in  the  avenue  gate,  and  was  received  with  a 
ready  welcome  at  the  open  door. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moynehan,  notwithstanding 
those  weaknesses  which  we  have  seen,  and  a 
certain  violence  of  temper,  which  was  at  times 
uncontrollable,  was  yet  in  many  things  a  man 
of  a  reflective  and  solemn  turn  of  mind.  Much 
of  his  attention  had  been  given  occasionally  to 
the  nature  of  human  law  and  the  extent  of  its 
power  over  human  life  and  liberty.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  in  most  governments  too  little 
regard  was  shown  to  human  life ;  and  there  was 
one  point  in  particular  which  moved  bis  horror. 
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This  was  the  ease  with  which  circumstantial 
evidence  was  received  in  British  courts  of  justice 
on  questioos  of  a  capital  nature.  Such  conric- 
tiaas,  taking  into  account  the  many  occasions  on 
which  the  innocence  of  the  culprit  bad  subse- 
quently been  manifested  in  time  to  redeem  his 
reputation,  but  not  to  save  his  life,  appeared 
to  bim  in  the  light  of  so  many  formal  and 
deliberate  murders. 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  the  judge  and  he 
were  sitting  quietly  together  by  the  fire-side 
after  dinner,  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  mtroducing  his  favourite  topic.  He  found,  ai. 
he  bad  expected,  his  learned  guest  entirely  of 
(be  other  way  of  thinking.  The  judge  said 
tfaat  it  was  true  circumstantial  evidence  might 
aotnetimes  be  merely  specious,  and  undoubtedly 
io  Midi  cases  it  was  wrong  to  convict ;  but  that 
there  were  circumstances  which  were  fully  as 
demonstrative  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
amiiffH  as  the  most  direct  ocular  testimony 
ocxild  be. 
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"  For,"  said  he,  "  Gentlemen  of  tJie  Ju 

Mr.  Moynehaii,  I  should  say,  we  must  remember 
that  the  degree  of  certainty  is  not  altered  by  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.  Certainty  is  certainty 
still,  by  whatever  means  it  is  obtained.  I  am 
certain  that  two  and  two  are  the  equation  of 
four,  and  I  am  certain  that  ttiis  glass,  if  I  drop 
it,  will  fall  on  the  floor,  and  I  am  certain  that 
King  Charles  the  First  lost  his  head.  My 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  three  positions  is 
the  same,  yet  the  means  by  which  I  arrive  at  it 
are  different,  for  the  last  fact  I  have  only  on 
hearsay,  whereas  the  others  are  physical  and 
metaphysical  truths.  So  I  grant  you  circum- 
stantial evidence  can  only  give  iis  moral  certainty  ; 
yet  n>oral  certainty,  when  it  is  certainty  at  all,  is 
fully  equal  to  any  other  whatsoever.  When 
people  say  they  are  only  morally  certain  of 
anj'thing,  they  use  a  vulgar  expression,  which 
means  that  they  are  not  certain  at  all ;  for  if 
they  were  morally  certain,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly so." 
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So  saving  he  hemmed,  and  looked  as  if  he 
ed  there  should  be  no  reply.  Accordingly 
Ur.  Ifoynduu),  though  he  could  not  see  what 
the  lecture  upon  the  nature  of  certaiuty  had  to 
do  with  Ids  own  assertion  that  circumstantial 
eridfence  could  never  produce  it  in  a  conscienti- 
OQt  Bind,  did  not  cooceive  it  prudent  to  urge  the 
matter  further,  contenting  himself  with  saying 
tlwl  |ierhaps  the  tiaic  might  yet  arrive  when  he 
fNNiU  have  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  his 
lonUup  vith  a  caac  in  point. 

On  the  following  day  the  judge  continued 
his  route,  and  Mr.  Moynehan  resumed  his 
customary  occupations.  He  si'dl  continued  to 
reject  much  upon  the  injustice  of  depriving  a 
fellow-creature  of  hfe  where  there  was  even  a 
poaatttility  of  his  innocence.  Even  if  there  were 
cases,  as  be  doubtetl  not  there  might  be  some,  in 
which  circumstantial  evidence  might  amount  to 
certainty,  he  was  yet  convinced  that  no  ^ugb 
strength  of  testimony  was  required  in  the  great 
number  of  instances  in  which  convictions  had 
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taken  place.  The  more  he  thought  upon  it, 
the  more  he  became  assured  of  the  correctness 
of  his  own  views ;  and  only  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  converting  the  judge  to  bis 
opinion. 

In  a  few  mornings  afterwards  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  when 
Rick  Lillis  entered  the  parlour,  to  say,  with  a 
countenance  aghast  with  horror,  that  some 
countrymen  without  had  taken  a  murderer, 
and  wanted  that  Mr.  Moynehan  (who  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace)  should  commit  him  to  the 
county  gaol.  Mr.  Moynehan  seemed  deeply 
struck  at  the  intelligence.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
even  felt  a  nearer  interest  in  the  case  owing  to 
his  recent  controversy  with  th»judge. 

'•  Let  them  wait  outside,"  said  he,  "  until  I 
have  done  breakfast,  and  I  will  hear  them." 

In  a  short  time  after  he  ordered  the  men  to 
be  summoned  into  the  office,  where  he  usually 
took  his  examinations.  Three  countrymen 
entered,   conducting  a  fourth,  who  by  his  pale 
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and  terrified  countenance,  his  disordered  appear- 
ance, and  some  reddish  stains  upon  his  garments, 
was  evidently  the  person  accused.  One  of  the 
others  held  a  pitchfork,  the  handle  of  which  was 
dabbled  with  blood. 

Mr.  Moynehan,  who  knew  the  man  perfectly 
w«U  as  one  of  his  own  labourers,  and  of  the 
most  peaceable  characters  in  the  country,  seemed 
much  concerned  at  beholding  him  in  such  a 
situation,  but  determined  to  give  the  fullest 
bearing  to  all  the  parties. 

"  Piase  your  worship,""  said  the  eldest  of  the 
three  accusers,  "  this  boy  an"  my  son  Ned  were 
at  work  together  yestherday,  an'  they  had  some 
words  comin'  home,  which  nobody  then  took 
much  notice  of.  JJut  this  morning  it  so  happened 
that  I  went  to  work  in  your  honour's  piaiee 
garden  agreeable  to  ordliers.  It  was  early,  an' 
I  expected  to  Ijc  first  upon  the  ground,  which  I 
knew  to  be  plaisin'  to  your  honour,  but  I  was 
overtaken  on  the  road  by  these  two  neighbours ; 
ao  the  three  of  us  went  on  together  with  our 
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spades  in  our  hands.  When  we  come  into  the 
field  it  was  just  the  dusk  o''  dawn.  '  Stop,'  says 
this  man  here  to  me,  don't  you  hear  groanin'?' 
1  hard  something,'  says  I ;  '  but  I  made  nothing 
of  it,  thinkin'  it  was  the  wind.'  '  Tis  not  the 
wind,'  says  he,  '  but  some  one  that  got  a  bad 
hurt,  an'  there  they  are  ! '  Sure  enough  at  that 
minute  we  seen  this  boy  here  tiiryin'  to  make 
off  vrith  a  pitch-fork,  tliis  pitch-fork  here — 
in  his  hand,  but  we  pinned  him.  Little  I 
knew  what  use  he  was  afther  puttin'  it  to.  I 
wish  I  had  no  more  to  tell — it's  dear  1  airnetl 
your  worship's  piatees.  We  found  my  poor 
l)oy  a  dead  corpse  in  the  furrow,  an'  there's  the 
viliyan  that  done  it." 

The  two  other  witnesses  being  examined, 
corroborated  in  all  its  circumstances  the  evidence 
given  by  the  first.  Having  patiently  heard  all 
they  had  to  say,  and  finding  that  they  had  not 
detected  the  man  in  the  very  act,  Mr.  Movnehan 
seemed  desirous  to  dismiss  the  case.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  thev  had  found  the  man  on  the 
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spot,  and  with  the  bloody  weapon  in  his  hand, 
and  with  bis  hands  on  the  dead  body.  This 
■nd  hia  precipitate  flight  when  seeu,  and  tlie 
disagreement  of  the  previous  evening,  were 
strong  circumstances ;  yet  they  did  not  amount 
to  actual  evidence  of  guilt,  and  he  called  on  the 
prisoner  for  his  explanation. 

The  unhappy  man  turned  pale  and  red  alter- 
■■tely,  and  trembled  as  if  lu's  doom  had  been 
alnrady  fixed.  He  acknowledged  the  dispol 
aod  indeed  all  the  circumstances  deposed  by  his 
accusers,  yet  he  attested  heaven  that  he  was 
wholly  guiltless. 

"  I  went  into  die  field,"  said  he,  "  to  my 
work,  an'  I  found  the  corpse  before  me  in  the 
furrow,  an'  the  pitchfork  lyin"  a-near  it,  an' 
wbde  I  was  feelin'  Kim  to  see  had  he  any  life, 
an'  examinin'  the  spade,  these  people  come  upon 
me.  I  run,  becase  I  was  afeerd  they'd  say  'twas 
I  done  it,  an'  I  took  the  pitchfork  with  me  in 
my  fright." 

Mr.  Movnehan,  who  seemed  affected  in  the 
■trongest  maimer  by  the  poor  fellow's  anxiety. 
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was  SO  far  from  judging  him  guilty,  that  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  of  com- 
mittal, and  used  all  his  influence  to  dissuade  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  from  proceeding  further 
against  the  prisoner.  To  this,  however,  they 
would  by  no  means  listen.  They  conveyed  the 
accused  before  another  magistrate,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  gaol  without  hesitation. 

The  day  of  trial  came,  and  Mr.  Moynehan 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  jury.  The  evidence 
was  the  same  as  before — the  judge  his  old 
acquaintance.  To  the  whole  court,  except  to 
Mr.  Moynehan,  the  testimony  seemed  conclusive. 
He,  however,  would  not  listen  to  the  thought  of 
a  conviction.  The  aiguments  of  his  eleven 
fellow-jurors  were  vain — he  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  their  ve.dict.  The  foreman  made  his 
rejKirt  to  the  judge,  who  reproached  Mr.  Moy- 
nehan severely  with  his  obstinacy.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  to  be  mo\  ed,  and  the  issue  wan 
(as  the  rumour  goes)  that  the  jury  were  ki.s/ud, 
and  the  prisoner  set  at  liberty. 

When  (he  judge  had  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
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he  oould  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  this  man,  wlio  had  thus,  to 
gratify  a  favourite  theory,  let  a  murderer  loose 
upon  society,  and  set  up  Ids  own  solitary  judg- 
ment against  the  unanimous  conviction  of  a 
crowded  court,  So  deeply  did  it  prey  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  sent  for  Mr.  Moynehan,  in  order 
that  they  might  exchange  some  quiet  conversa- 
tioa  on  the  subject.  The  latter  readily  attended 
his  summons. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Moynehan,  with  a 
M*rioii8  air,  on  hearing  the  cause  of  the  judge's 
meiige,  *'  you  may  remember  a  conversation 

bkfa  we  had  some  time  since  on  the  subject  of 
^ircumstanlial  evidence  ?  " 

'•  Perfectly  well,"  replied  the  judge. 

**  I  told  your  lordship  then,"  said  Mr.  Moy- 
ndurn,  "  that  the  time  might  yet  arrive  when  I 
itbould  have  an  opportunity  of  making  you  a 

avert  to  my  own  opinion.^ 

"  That  time,  Mr.  Moynehan,  is  certainly  yet 
to  come;    for  I  never  knew  a  case  so  clearly 
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against  you,  as  that  which  we  have  tried  to-day. 
May  I  request  to  know  vour  reasons  for  such 
extraordinary  —  perseverance  —  to  give  it  no 
harsl)er  name  ?  " 

"  My  reasonfi  are  at  your  lordship's  sernce," 
answered  Mr.  Moynehan,  "  provided  that  I  have 
your  solemn  word  of  lionour  not  to  divulge  them 
dur'mg  my  own  bfetime." 

The  judge,  without  hesitation,  gave  him  the 
promise  he  desired. 

"  I  admit,  ray  lord,"  said  Mr.  Moynehan, 
"  that  this  case  had  all  the  strength  of  circum- 
stantial testintony  which  you  considered  neces- 

ry ;  but  I  could  not  in  conscience  convict  the 
prisoner,  for  I  am  myself  the  slayer  of  the 
deceased." 

The  judge  started  back  in  horror. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  happened  on  that 
morning  that  I  was  in  the  field  before  any  of 
my  workmen.  The  deceased  was  the  first  who 
made  his  appearance,  and  I  rebuked  him  for  his 
iK'jrlect.     Being   a    man  of  a   hot   temper,   he 
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answered  me  with  more  than  equal  warmth,  and 
I  lost  aD  command  of  mine.  I  struck  him — he 
returned  the  blow — I  held  the  pitchfork  in  my 
hand,  and  with  one  blow  more  I  felled  him  to 
the  earth.  I  fled  in  terror,  and  in  less  than  one 
hour  after,  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  me. 
Judge  whether  I  had  not  reason  to  be  constant 
in  my  verdict  of  acquittaL" 

The  judge  kept  his  promise ;  but  from  that 
day  fixiraid  he  was  much  more  cautious  in 
receiving  circumstantial  evidence  on  a  capital 
charge. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moynehan  (a 
considerable  portion  of  whose  history  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  reader's  opinion,  have  beoi 
omitted  with  advantage,)  the  estate  and  mansion 
of  Tip^  Hall  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edmond 
Moynehan,  his  nephew,  and  the  last  of  the  race 
who  held  dominion  beneath  its  roof. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Mu.  Edmond  Moynehan,  though  succeeding 
to  a  diminished  income,  had  been,  in  some 
respects,  more  fortunate  tlian  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  up  to  the 
period  of  his  accession  to  the  estate  of  Tipsy 
Hall,  had  used  it,  in  all  appearance,  to  the  best 
advantage.  As  far  as  any  one  could  be  said  to 
enjoy  happiness  in  a  world  where  people  iind  no 
situation  so  good  that  they  do  not  long  for 
better,  Mr.  Edmond  Moynehan  was  a  happy 
man.  He  had  a  wife,  who,  whether  as  a 
doctrees,  counsellor,  or  housewife,  was  without 
her  equal  in  the  country  side.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  suddenly  called  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Tipsy  Hall,  they  inhabited  a  small 
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cottage  near  the  romantic  town  where  the 
Knights  of  the  Valley  once  held  feudal  sway. 
Their  scanty  income  was  derived  fram  their 
agricultural  pursuits;  and  industry,  united  with 
economy,  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  more 
respectable  station  in  their  neighbourhood  than 
many  who  were  far  their  superiors  in  fortune. 
For  it  must  be  understood,  that  all  this  while  it 
was  not  wholly  for  the  want  of  knowing  better  that 
9o  much  dissipation  prevailed  amongst  the  Irish 
ouuntrysquires — and  instances  might  occasionally 
be  found,  of  families  who  fulfilled  in  every  respect 
the  duties  of  their  station.  Of  this  description 
vere  Mr.  Edmond  Moynehan  and  his  wife; 
they  were  examples  of  piety  and  of  sobriety  to 
their  humble  neighbours— they  were  active 
benefactors  of  the  poor  around  them  ;  and  in  a 
country  where  the  wealthier  gentry  seldom  made 
their  appearance,  it  was  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  peasantry  to  have  even  one  family 
who  could  in  some  degree  supply  their  place  as 
counsellors  and  protectors.     Fortunately  kept  at 
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a  distance  from  the  coarse  corruption  that  sur- 
rounded them,  by  their  own  good  sense,  they  were 
r^tilt  more  fortunate  in  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  more  dangerous,  because  n]orc  subtle  and  less 
perceptible  corruption  that  prevailed  tlien,  as  at 
all  times,  in  town  and  cities.  They  were  happy 
even  in  their  ignorance  how  far  the  human  mind 
and  heart  can  go  astray  when  once  they  have  for- 
saken the  path  of  simple  truth.  It  was  true  they 
saw  vice  around  them,  Imt  they  never  yet  had 
seen  it  justified — they  saw  the  duties  of  religion 
n^kcted,  but  they  did  not  know  that  the  mind 
can  even  be  brought  to  vindicate  such  neglect, 
and  give  it  specious  names.  They  maintained 
their  plain  and  simple  course  at  peace  with 
ibemsclves  and  heaven,  and  in  goodwill  with  the 
whole  world.  Of  politics  (in  the  angry  sense  of 
the  word)  or  of  controversy,  they  heard  and 
thought  but  little,  and  maintained  a  primitive 
simplicity  as  well  in  their  mode  of  thinking  as 
of  living.  They  fasted  on  all  tlie  fast  days,  and 
they  kept  all  the  holidays  holy.     They  never 
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>racU5e 
penoaB 


tmibled  their  heads  about  new  points  of  doc 
trine,  and  thus  were  left  more  leisure  to  practise 
what  tbqr  alieadv  believed. 

Perhaps   it  wtnild  be  tKfficuIt  for  a 
eapilfed    in  the  vortex  of  the  world,   and  all 
ka  cares,  absorbed  br  the  anxieties  of  commerce*^^ 
the  nUfiguea  at  lore  or  of  ambition,  or  con-  ^^ 
mncd    hj  the  devoariog   thirst    of    fame   or 
poarer,  to  imagine    the    happiness    which    the 
Moyaehans   up    to    this    period   bad     enjoyed 
in  their  tranquil   river-side  life.     It   was  not 
alothful,  for  the  Moynebans  were  stirring  with 
the  dawn,  and   till   sunset,   occupied   in    some 
dMritaUe    or    useful    avocatioa.      Mr.    Muyfl^ 


in    the    fields    with    his    workmen,   or 
on   the  road    to   botoc   neighbouring   fair,  his^B 
fair    help-mate     in     the     dairy,    or     superin* 

bag    her  flax-dressers    in   the    open    barn,  ^m 
or     hearing     ber     son    Edmond     read    aloud  ^^ 
while  she   knitted   a  stocking  at   the   parlour 
windoir.     Neither   was   it   a    solicitous    bfe, 
for    their    attachment    to    the    world    or    its 
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possessions  was  not  so  strong  as  to  awaken 
anxiety ;  the  solitude  in  whicli  they  hved  kept 
reflection  awake,  and  no  artificial  rapidity  of 
profit,  or  intoxicating  violence  of  pleasure,  ever 
seduced  them  into  forgetfulness  of  the  real  value 
of  mortal  hope  or  joy.  Even  their  love  for 
each  other  was,  we  fear,  such  as  would  by  no 
means  satisfy  a  real  votary  of  romance.  That 
poetical  gentleman,  who  said  he  knew  only  two 
places  in  the  universe — viz.,  where  his  mistress 
was,  and  where  she  was  not,  would  have  Kwked 
with  scorn  upon  the  affection  of  Mrs.  Moynehan 
for  she  knew  a  great  many  places  besides  that 
where  her  husband  was ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
saying  a  little  to  assert  that  after  ten  years  of 
wedded  life,  there  was  no  other  whicli  she 
liked  so  well.    . 

If,  amongbt  the  many  who  occasionally  shared 
the  hospitality  of  Moynehan's  cottage,  some 
votary  of  passion  made  his  appearance,  the  life 
of  these  simple  people  must  have  appearetl  to 
him  insipid,  dull,  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
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There  was  nothing  in  their    tranquil  pastoral 
fajujiuents    at   all    so   highly   seasoned    as    toj 

fy  a  devotee  of  pleasure,  and  he  would  have  j 

attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  life  they  led  the 

npadity  vrhich  was  wholly  owing  to  the  defect 

in  his  own   sense.      But    to  the   Moynchans, 

irboae  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  innocence  had 

rer  been  dulled  by  any    acquaintance    with 

ktfxMe   of  vice,  it   did    not   appear   that   there 

any  thing  so  tasteless  or  so  burthcnsome 
in  their  daily  life.     They  found  health  in  the 

sing  air,  that  blew  freshly  from  the  sunlit 

river,  and  relief  from  weariness  of  mind  in  the 

occupations  of  their  farm.      The  undecorated 

exhortation  of    their  parish    clergyman   on  a 

>UDday,  had   with    them   more  weight  than  all        ' 

eloquence  and  learning  of  a  metropolitan  ^y 
pulpit  upon  the  ears  of  metropolitan  hearers.  ^M 
It  might  be  said  of  them  with  truth,  that  they   ^, 

;ht  more  with  the  heart  than  with  the  head,  ^M 

if  they  bad  not  the  learning  neither  had  ' 
they  the  pride  of  tlie  philosopher. 
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From  this  bumble,  simple  Hfe  it  was  tlutt  the 
Moynebans were  called  tothe  inhcritanceof  Tipsy 
Hall.  The  news OBue  upon  them  somewhat  unex- 
pectedlj,  aod  it  might  be  almost  said  without  a 
welcouje.  The  cottage  in  which  they  now  lived 
had  been  their  residence  since  they  were  united. 
It  was  the  birth- place  of  their  only  son,  and 
the  scene  of  their  calm  and  prosperous  industry 
during  80  many  happy  years.  The  accession, 
however,  to  such  a  property  as  that  of  Tipsy  Hall 
was  too  important  an  addition  to  their  fortune 
to  be  neglected,  and  they  prepared  for  a  removal. 
Mrs.  Moynt-han,  in  particular,  had  a  strong 
misgiving  with  respect  to  this  migration,  and 
felt  as  if  every  knock  of  the  carpenters,  as 
they  were  taking  the  furniture  to  pieces  for  the 
pur]x>sc  of  conveyance,  sounded  the  kndl  of 
their  departing  happiness.  There  was  no  use, 
ho«xver,  indulging,  much  less  communicating, 

ch  fancies. 

The  day  ap{x>intcd  for  their  removal  came, 
and   a  number  of  weeping  friends  and  neigh- 
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■Ued  to  bid  fare«rcU  to  their  lonsr 
uawcuitcii  and  companions.  Ai^| 
dderly  Udj,  who  had  often  iilled  the  office  of 
flBonseilor  and  instructor  to  Mrs.  Moyneban  oi^l 
oitacal  oocanons,  and  who  had  not  been  sparing 
of  Imt  riietoric  upon  the  present,  gave  so  many 
ioau  with  respect  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Tobin,  iiving  within  the  distance  of  two  miles 
of  Tipsy  Hall,  that  Mrs.  Moyneban  became 
<ptke  alanncd.  ^| 

*'  I  do  not  want  to  make  you  uTMSsy,  my  dear 
by  what  I  say,"  concluded  this  sagacious  friend, 
"but  to  make  you  cautious  in  time.  I  know 
how  Kttle  relish  Mr.  Moyneban  has  for  such^ 
•odety,  indeed  he's  an  angel  of  a  man,  where 
will  jrou  Boeet  such  another  ?  but  men  are  men 
■Iter  all — the  best  are  frail,  and  the  Tobins  are 
enough  to  corrupt  a  monastery." 

'  Is  it  possible  'f  ^  said  Mrs.  Moyneban, 
1,  ♦*  I  thought  Mr.  Tobin  was  a  magis- 
tnU£  of  the  csounty.  Does  he  not  sit  at  the 
Ooaner  Sessions  ? "" 
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••  He  does — and  a  pretty  Magistrate  he  is — 
but  I  don't  cljoose  to  say  any  more  at  present, 
I  have  said  enough  to  put  you  on  your  guard, 
and  that  was  my  only  reason  for  speaking  at  all. 
The  Tobins  are  of  a  very  good  family  no  doubt, 
and  have  excellent  connexions,  but  it  is  a  wild 
house ! " 

Mrs.  MojTiehan  thanked  her  friend  for  those 
suggestions,  which  slie  promised  to  bear  in  mind. 
Soon  after  they  set  out  for  Tipsy  Hall,  their 
mode  of  conveyance  being  suited  rather  to  their 
past  than  to  their  present  fortunes.  It  consisted 
of  a  truckle  or  low  cart  with  a  block  of  timber 
for  an  axle-tree.  On  this  were  laid  a  feather- 
bed and  quilt,  on  which  Mrs.  Moynehan  and 
her  son  Edmond,  a  child  about  six  years  of  age, 
took  their  seat,  while  Neddy  Shuughnessy,  *'  the 
boy,"  who  acted  as  charioteer  to  the  group,  sat 
witii  his  legs  dangling  from  a  corner.  Behind 
rode  Mr.  Moynehan  on  horseback,  musing  much 
u|>on  their  sudden  change  of  fortune.  Even 
already   his  helpmate  could  imagine   that  she 


belwld  a  shade  of  solicitude  darkening  over  his 
features,  which,  until  this  unhoped  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  their  circumstances,  were  as 
dear  nnd  unrufBed  as  a  noontide  lake. 

It  was  evening  when  they  entered  the  smal 
denesni.'  of  Tipsy    Hall ;  Mr.   Moynehan  stii 
JooLing  more  serious  than  he  had  ever  done  i 
Ins  life  before,  and  his  soft-hearted  companion 
CTjring  as  if  some  terrible  misfortune  had  be« 
(aUcn    theni    both.     Her    grief   attracted    ti 
interest  of  Rick  Lillis,  who  at  Brst  entertain 
•ame   involuntary  prejudice    against    bis    ne' 
naaier  and    mistress.     In    the  course  of    the 
evening,  while  he  was  busy  in  arranging  soi: 
furniture  under  her  directions,  she  took  an  o| 
portuDity  of  making  some  inquiries  about  the 
Tobtns.  J 

"  A   family  o'  the   name  of   Tobin,    ma'am? 
plase   your   honour  ? ""  echoed   Lillis,  when  lie 
had    heard    her  question.     ''  There   is    indeed 
then,  an'  there's  none  has  bctther  rasou  t<^  know 
VOL.  I.  F 


i 

he 
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it  than  the  mastber's  family;  an'  if  you  plase, 
ma'am,  plase  your  honour,  Mrs.  Moynehan, 
since  you  axed  me  the  word,  I'll  tell  you  my 
mind  o'  them  people,  not  out  of  any  ill-will  to 
them,  but  the  way  you'd  put  the  masther  upon 
his  guard  again  'em,  in  case  they'd  be  borrowin' 
money  or  inveiglin'  him  any  way  to  his  hurt. 
Them  Tobins,  ma'am,  arn't  right  people,  with 
submission  to  you.  They'd  borry  money  an' 
they  wouldn't  pay  it,  an'  if  they  couldn't  borry, 
there's  rascm  for  sayin'  that  they'd  go  some 
other  way  about  gettin'  it  besides  what  would 
be  proper.  You'd  lend  em  a  hundhert  pounds, 
an'  when  you'd  go  to  ax  for  your  money,  afther, 
in  place  o'  gettin'  it,  or  thanks,  instead  of  it 
may  be  'tis  to  challenge  you  to  fight  'em  they 
would — they're  such  jewellers,  lord  save  us! 
There  isn't  such  jncli/er^  goin'  on  all  over 
Ireland,  ma'am,  as  what  they  goes  on  with ; 
a  very  black,  terrible  family,  ma'am." 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  nearly 
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the  families  within  three  miles  round,  who 
any  preteosioiis  to  gentility,  had  visited 
tbe  Dew  proprietors  of  Tipsy  Hall.  The 
lornehaos  had  never  before  received  so  much 
t,  or  had  to  digest  so  large  a  quantity 
of  dvil  fiattcT}-.  Tbe  Tobins  were  almost  the 
ilj  faroilj  that  might  have  been  expected,  and 
'yet  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Never,  for 
a  onosiderable  time,  was  there  so  thorough  a 
rrvoluticm  effected  in  any  establishment  as  in 
that  of  Tipsy  Hall.  During  the  ensuing  two 
the  maiuian  hardly  knew  itself;  every 
tiling  vas  done  in  order ;  the  traces  of  a  sober 
aod  careful  management  were  visible  in  all 
quaneni.  They  did  not  here  consider  it  a 
part  of  hospitality  to  make  their  guests  get 
drunk  at  their  table,  and  it  was  remarked  by 
Rick  Lillis,  that  it  was  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  building  had  been  laid 
that  two  successive  years  had  rolled  over  the 
oof  of  Ti|)sy  Hall,  without  its  being  possible 
tor  any  body  to  say  with  truth  that  he  had 
rS 
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^een  a  human  being  "  tossicated "  within  its 
walls,  or  a  tradesman  leave  the  dour  with  his 
bill  unpaid. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Mrs.  Moynchan 
could  do  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  her 
husband  became  acquainted  with  the  Tobina 
and  relished  their  acquaintance.  Their  wit, 
their  fun,  their  show  of  good  nature  and  of 
hospitality,  coidd  not  fail  to  win  some  favour 
from  one  who  really  was  what  they  affected 
to  be.  There  are  many  persons  whose  very 
virtues,  or  at  least  dis{)ositions  for  virtue,  are 
often  SDiures  of  strong  temptation  to  theniselves. 
Mr.  Moynehan's  frank  and  unsuspecting  nature, 
and  social  temperament  were  to  him  occasions 
of  imminent  danger.  The  Tobins  talked  so 
pleasantly,  and  so  gix>d-humouredly,  and  so 
good-naturedly,  that  he  found  it  impossible  not 
to  like  their  company.  Of  the  justice  of  this 
opinion,  Mrs.  Moynehan  could  not  fonn  any 
correct  idea,  for  as  there  were  no  females 
amongst  the  family  at  Castle  Tobin,  she  had 
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set  her  foot  within  its  precincts.  Her 
opinion,  at  6rst  so  unfavourable,  became  some- 
thing more  tolerant,  however,  when,  after 
apreral  months  had  passed,  she  could  na^| 
reooDect  that  her  husband  had  once  returned 
borne  with  anj  s^'mptom  of  those  excesses  abou 
him,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  apprehend 
at  Castle  Tobin.  h 

Id  another  way,   however,  their  acquaintance™ 
«M   not  K>  advantageous.     On    two   or   three 
oocaaiona,  old  Mr.  Tobin  had  found  it  n 
■nry  to  trespass  on  his  friend  Moynehan's  purse, 
to    an    amount  already   rather    embarrassing ; 
and  with  what  the  latter  could  not  help  thinking 
the  best  intentioos  in  the  world,  these  moneys 
bad  never  been  repaid.     Mrs.  Moynehan,  how- 
erer,  as  soon  as  she  understood   what  had  taken 
place,  was  detcrminet!  to  provide  against  a  re^ 
currence  of  the  same   misfortune.     She  entered 
upon  the  subject  one  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  after  a  severe  lecture  on  the  injusti< 
he  was  committing  towards  their  child,  as 
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as  to  those  who  had  better  claims  on  his  assist- 
ance, obliged  him  to  "  make  a  vow"  that  be  never 
again  would  lend  money  to  the  Tobins  without 
her  concurrence.  He  did  so,  and  all  was  peace 
for  some  time  after. 

All  hitherto  was  well  with  Mr.  Moynehan. 
He  had  a  property,  moderate,  it  is  true,  but  to 
which  his  industry  was  daily  adding  something  ; 
a  wife  who  knew  Buclian''s  Domestic  ^ledicine, 
in  the  country  phrase,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  in 
whose  eyes  he  was,  witliout  exception,  the  greatest 
man  in  Ireland;  a  promising  boy,  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  "  living  image  "  of  him- 
self, and  a  tenantry  who  looked  up  to  him  for 
assistance  and  protection,  and  were  never  disap- 
(xiinted.  He  rose  at  morning  with  tlie  sun 
dressed  himself  briskly,  was  not  ashamed  to 
go  down  on  bis  knees  to  return  thanks  for 
the  past,  and  petition  for  the  future;  nor  did 
he  think  himself  a  whit  the  worse  for  never 
omitting  this  duty  either  at  night  or  morning. 
He    kept   a  hospitable    board  ;    a  door    "  that 
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flpeoed  with  a  latch ; '"  a  bed  for  the  traveller 
■  warm  fireside  and  a  wholesome  dinner  for  thi 
.hmble  mendicant.      When  he  had  discharged 
I  Us  duties   bis  conscience  was  at   rest,   and   if 
maj  of  his  neighbours  at  such   a  time   sought^! 
to  make  amends    for   their  own    delinquencies  ^1 
iby  lecturing  him,   he  would   listen    in   silence, 
leaotented  with  having  done  what  other  people 
ly  seemed  to  talk  about. 
This  life  of  tranquillity  and  goodness,  how- 
ever, was  doomed  to  meet  with  a  singular  reverse. 
The  fiend, 

groiTD  wiaer  than  of  jon, 

Wlm  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

put  it  into  the  head  of  some  official  functionary 
the  state  to  appoint  Mr.  Moynehan  a  col- 
'ofaaaessed  taxes  in  his  district,  and  into 
Moyneban's  to  accept  it.  VViiat  the  publi- 
were  in  the  ancient  Roman  provinces,  the 
tax-collectors  were  at  a  certain  period  in  "  our 
!cn  isle;  "  that  is  to  say  persons  well  paid 
taking  pains  to  make  their  own  fortunes.     A 
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few  years  before,  the  proprietor  of  Tipsy  Hall 
might  have  thought  sucli  a  situation  not  worthy 
of  his  acceptance,  but  a  considerable  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  that  establish- 
ment. It  was  therefore  with  no  little  satis- 
faction that  Mr.  Moynehan  received  the  appoint- 
ment, wholly  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  innumer- 
able risks  by  which  it  was  attended.  He  had 
heretofore  been  honest,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
a  man  might  not  be  an  honest  tax-gatherer  as 
well  as  an  honest  farmer.  Accordingly  he  set 
about  the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  alacrity. 

An  eminent  statesman,  some  years  since,  when 
about  to  announce  the  intention  of  government  ^M 
to  repeal  the  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland,  assigned 
as  one  of  the  motives  which  influenced  ministers 
in  coming  to  such  a  resolution — "  that  they  were 
found  to  fall  very  heavy  upon  those  country  gen- 
tlemen  who  were    kind   cnoitgh   to  pay  tJiem,'* 
Mr.   Moynehan  found  few  of  his  neighbours  s<>| 
disposed.     It  was  true,  nothing  could  Ik*  more' 
frank  and  hospitable  than  the  manner  in  which 
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they  all  recdved  him  wbco  he  came  to  their 
bouMS.  They  loaded  him  with  attentions.  The 
best  bed  in  the  house  and  the  best  wine  in  the 
eellar  were  at  his  sen'ice.  They  had  company  t«) 
meet  him,  and  they  had  a  thousand  little  things 
which  he  might  want,  and  which  they  would  find 
an  opportunity  to  send  him.  But  few  articles 
liable  to  the  king's  taxes  could  he  find  in 
their  powcasion.  They  had  no  windows — nu 
hearths — no  cows — no  carriages  ;  all  the  wealth 
which,  on  the  previous  evening,  had  been  dis- 
played with  so  much  munificence,  had  dwindled 
on  the  following  morning  into  absolute  poverty. 
Mr.  Moynehan  was  thunderstruck — but  hecoul<l 
not  help  himself.  His  predecessors  in  office,  he 
was  told,  had  pursued  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
sad  he  must  not  make  himself  singular.  On  one 
oocaoon  his  prcciscness  was  near  involving  him 
in  a  seriouii  affair.  There  was  nu  carriage,  he 
wa»  told ;  and  aa  he  knew  that  truth  towards  a 
tax-gatJicrer  was  not  here  regarded  with  much 
scrupulosity,  be  asked  to  see  the  coach-house. 
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The  gentleman  bowed  in  assent,  but  signified  at 
the  same  time  that  he  considered  sucli  conduct 
as  an  impeachment  of  his  veracity.  Mr.  Muvne- 
han  did  not  persist,  and  he  was  favoured  in  a  few 
days  with  a  cordial  salute  from  this  veracious 
gentleman  as  he  passed  him  in  a  dashing  cabri- 
olet. It  was  indeed  a  thing  almost  impossible 
(so  irresistible  is  the  influence  of  bad  example)  to 
hold  the  office  and  to  keep  the  hands  untainted — 

And  thio^  impouiblc  can't  be, 
And  never,  never  come  to  pass. 

Temptation  effected  for  Mr.  Moynchaii  what  it 
has  effected  for  millions.  It  wrought  his  fall. 
Bribes  were  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 
One  supplied  his  table — one  his  manger — ano- 
ther his  bin — a  fourth  his  cellar — a  hundred  his 
pantry-- Every  house  in  the  country  had  a  con- 
vivial board,  a  comfortable  chamber,  and  a  blaz- 
ing fire  for  the  tax-gatherer.  The  least  he  felt 
to  be  esqjected  of  him,  in  return  for  these  civi- 
lities  was  (like  the  unjust  steward)  where  one 
owed  a  hundred  buslieU  to  the  slate,  to  take  his 
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pB  and  write  down  fifty,  or  perhaps  not  a  fifth 
of  that,  and  it  often  happened  that  even  that 
fifth  mnained  unpaid. 

Tlwse  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  peace  of  a  J 
pare  conscience,  cannot  find  repose  in  its  opix}site. 
Neither  the  influence  of  an  example  tliat  seemed 
idmoBt  universal,  nor  the  stunted  maxims  of  cun- 
venieoce  by  which  the  tax<gatlierer  sought  tci 
■dsfy  his  mind,  could  make  his  new  life  happy. 
"  What  signifies   it   when    the  loss  is   divided 

M  tnaoy  that  they  can't  feel  it  r '" —  ^| 
"  Sure  every  body  is  doing  it." — "  What  good 
would  it  do  to  have  one  out  of  a  thousand  go 
.  all  the  rest  i "  Such  were  the  arguments 
rhich  at  moments  of  reflection  he  resisted 
'the  warnings  of  conscience,  but  which  could 
not  wholly  silence  its  reproaches.  We  grieve 
to  rrlate  the  issue.  When  peace  oT  mind  is  lost, 
geoerally  seek  to  supply  its  place  by  false 
excitement,  and  so  did  Mr.  Moynehan.  He 
found  it  easier  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  ^M 
cxmidderation  of  his  evil  ways,  than  to  take  up 
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a  vigorous  resolution  and  amend  them.  Accor- 
ingly,  Moynehan,  the  pattern  of  sobriety  and 
decorum  to  his  neighbourhood,  fell  by  degrees 
into  habits  of  vulgar  dissipation.  He  seldom 
now  returned  sober  to  his  home.  His  rational 
hours  were  hours  of  hurrvi  and  fretfulness,  and 
impatience,  and  he  now  was  only  mirthful  when 
reaM>n  had  been  drowned  in  whiskey  punch. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
course  was  deliberately  chosen  bv  Mr.  Moyne- 
han; on  the  contrary  there  was  scarcely  a  morning 
on  which  he  did  not  renew  his  determination  of 
altering  his  life,  and  scarce  an  evening  after 
which  this  determination  did  not  require  a 
renewal. 

"  Say  no  more,  Mary,  say  no  more,"  he  said, 
after  Mrs.  Moneyhan  had  given  utterance  to 
one  of  her  customary  morning  counsels ;  "  I 
tell  you  this  is  the  last  night  I  will  ever  dine 
away  from  home." 

"  ^  ou  have  often  said  that." 
Well,  I  will  fulfil  it  now." 
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"  Talie  my  advice,  Edmond,  and  do  not  dine 
l»«^bt  at  Castle  Tobin.  You  know  tiiat  yoifl 
ao  lopger  leave  that  bouse  in  the  condition  that 
rou  ottglit.  The  place  and  the  company  would 
a*CRx>me  all  the  resolutions  that  were  ever 
Oh,  my  dear  husband,  you  are  putting 

end  to  all  our  happiness,  and,  what  is  worse, 
joa  ai«  securing  your  own  destruction.  Do, 
Edinood,  be  guided  at  lost,  by  one  who  love 
you  better  than  ever  the  Tobins  did.  Do  not 
ounlinue  to  destroy  our  comfort  and  the  hop 
of  our  poor  child  ;  I  wish  we  never  liad  left  ou( 
bttle   cottage   on  the  Shannon  side ;    1  wish  wc 

er  bad  heard  of  this  estate,  that  has  brought ' 
and  ruin  to  our  doors.  Will  you  not  grant 
nic  this  request,  my  de.ir  husband  .''  Will  you 
Dot  Ux>k  to  yourself  before  it  is  too  late  ?  Vou 
dare  not  tiiink  of  continuing  such  a  hfe,  and 
how  can  you  tell  what  time  may  be  given  yuo,] 
fur  amending  it.'' 

**  Say  no  more,  now,  Mary, — say  no  more.' 

"  But  I  must  say  mure,  Edmond,  until  I  have 
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your  promise.  I  am  more  than  ever  anxious  on 
this  morning,  for  I  had  the  most  dreadful  dreams 
last  night,  about  you  and  the  Tobins." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense." 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  I  trust  it  is  so ;  but  I  can^ 
help  thinking  of  it.  I  thought  that  they  made 
you  stay  to  dine  at  Castle  Tobin,  and  that  after 
making  you  drunk  they  were  murdering  you  in 
a  private  room,  while  you  cried  out  to  them  to 
give  you  time  for  repentance,  but  they  refused 
it.'"  As  she  said  this,  she  cast  herself  weeping 
upon  her  husband's  neck. 

"  What  folly,  my  dear  !■"  exclaimed  Moynehan 
in  an  angry  tone.  "  I  wonder  you  could  pay 
attention  to  such  silly  ilioughts ;  to  talk  in  that 
manner  of  the  Tobins  !  some  of  the  best  fellowa 
breathing,  and  the  warmest  friends  I  liave." 

"  If  they  were  your  real  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Moynehan,  "  they  would  not  do  so  much  as 
they  are  doing  to  bring  about  your  ruin.  We 
were  happy  until  we  knew  them.  Listen  to  me, 
Edmond.     You  have  already  done   us  grievous 
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tojury — to  mc  and  to  your  child,  and,  worst  of 
•llf  to  yoandf.  Stop  where  you  are,  and  go 
no  farther  on  the  road  to  ruin.  B^in  this 
imttnt,  by  reaohing  not  to  go  to-night  to  Castle 
Tofain,  and  by  keeping  that  good  resolution."^ 

*♦  But  I  promised  Tobin,  ray  dear." 

"  Break  that  promise,  and  come  horae,^  said 
Mrs.  Moynehan.  "  If  you  expect  to  change 
your  whole  plan  of  life  without  meeting  any 
difficulties,  or  wiiliout  being  obliged  to  use 
any  vioteoce  to  your  uwa  wishes,  or  to  those 
of  others,  you  are  mistaken,  I  can  assure  you. 
Make  this  one  effort  resolutely,  and  the  next 
will  be  easy." 

"  Pooh,  my  dear ;  i*  it  not  a  great  deal  better 
to  keep  thi$  one  promise,  since  I  have  made  it, 
and  to-morrow,  and  for  the  future,  to  take  care 
to  make  no  promise  at  all .'''' 

"  It  is  not."  said  Mrs.  Moynehan.  "  Every 
new  sin  makes  the  bad  habit  twice  as  strong; 
you  will  find  it  harder  to  refuse  promising  to- 
morrow, than  you  do  to  break  the  promise  you 
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have  made  to-day.  Remain  at  liome  this  even- 
ing, Edmond,  and  Ix-gin  what  you  dare  not 
think  of  leaving  unbegun  for  ever." 

The  tax-gatiierer  paused  to  meditate.  Reform 
and  be  at  peace !  A  happy  prospect ;  but  how 
enumious  was  the  mountain  of  guilt  that  now- 
lay  between  him  and  his  past  condition.  All 
tliat  he  had  ever  pilfered  from  the  pirblic  purse 
must  be  restored.  That  awful  word  "Restitu- 
tion," had  more  of  terror  in  it  than  all  beside. 
What  !  condemn  himself  to  poverty  and  want 
for  all  his  future  life,  in  order  to  refund  the 
thousands  at  the  embezzlement  of  which  he 
had  connived  !  Why,  two  long  lives,  spent  in 
the  cloGest  economy,  would  not  enable  him  to 
rejiay  one  half  the  amount.  Still,  justice  con- 
fronted him  with  her  immutable  countenance ; 
it  must  be  done,  or  he  was  lost  for  e\er. 

Ma;  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  ofTencv  ? 


He  Struggled  with  the  uncomfortable  conviction ; 
and  while  he  did  so,  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Tobin's 
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iortal   board,  the   pleasant  laughing   faces 
iupiring  dieer  bv  which  it  was  to  be  enlivened, 
came  liefure  hitu,  and  the  words  **  lost  for  ever  !^H 
(&«d  away  ott  the  horizon  of  his  thought  with  a 
Unt  and  feeble  echo.  ^M 

While  l»e  wa<  deliberating,  the  hour  arrived 
for  hi»  departure. 

"  No,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  cannot,  and  I 
will  out,  break  my  promise  of  dining  with 
Tobin ;  but  this  is  the  last  evening  I  will  ever 
dine  away  fiY)m  home.  Mind  now — I  have  said 
h,  and  ymi  shall  find  that  I  will  keep  my  word. 

Mrs.  Moneyhan  said  no  more,  but  a  look  o^ 
agony  (old  her  disappointment.  On  entering 
the  hall  he  found  a  number  of  people  assembled 
at  bis  levee,  as  usual. 

•'  My  master's  compliments,  Sir,  with  a  pair 
of  young  turkeys,  for  Mrs.  Moynehan." 

"  My  master's  compliments,  Sir,  with  a 
of  oats." 

"  My  ma8tvr''s  compliments.  Sir,  an'  he  hd 
the  grass,  o'  the  cow  ready  no«v,  that  he  wa 
talkin'  of." 
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"  My  master's  compliments,  Sir- 


And  a  dozen  other  presents,  which  there  was 
no  refusing.  The  messengers  were  dismissed 
with  suitable  answers,  and  the  state  was 
defrauded  of  a  fresh  portion  of  its  revenue. 
Open-eyed,  Mr.  Moynehan  consented  to  the 
peculation  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  addi. 
tionul  from  his  Majesty's  exchequer.  And  his 
only  apology  was  custom.  Every  body  did 
it !     Devouring  custom  ! 

But  all  was  now  ready  for  his  departure,  and 
Mrs.  Moynehan's  deeper  anxieties  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  providing  for  his  personal  comfort. 

"  Remember,  Edmond,  if  any  thing  skouid 
oblige  you  to  spend  the  night  at  Castle  Tobin, 
to  look  well  to  the  sheets.  You  remember  the 
last  night  you  slept  there  that  you  were  near 
bringing  home  your  death  of  cold.  If  you  just 
hold  the  sheet  that  way  to  your  cheek  for  half  a 
minute,  (taking  a  corner  of  her  apron  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word),  you  can  tell  at  once  whether 
it  is  damp  or  not.  Here's  the  Opodeldoc— and  the 
thing  for  the  tooth-ache. — Nelly  !  Nel— ly  !" 
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**  Goin',  goin',  ma'&in." 

"  Where's  the  comforter  ?  " 

"  Tis  in  the  pocket  o'  the  inasthcr's  loody, 
ma  am.  M 

"  That  terrible  stumbling  mare  !  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  trust  your  life  to  her.  But 
you  men  absolutely  dou't  know  what  fear  is. 
Nelly  !     Ncl-ly  !" 

"  Gain',  nia'aiB,  goin' t" 

"  Where's  the  child  ?" 

"  Masther  Mun,  where  are  you,  sir  ?  Don't 
jQU  hear  yourself  callin'  ?" 

The  child  was   brought  out   to   receive  hi»| 
father's  customary  parting  caress.    Many  further 
additions  were  made  to  those 
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leDgtbened  sage  adTicen 


4 

;  and^B 


The  husband  fra  the  wife  despiaea, 

before  the  tax-gatherer  mounted  his  horse 
rude  away.     Trotting  briskly  down  the  avenue 
which  led  to  the  high  road,  a  few  hours'  easy^ 
riding  brought  him  to  the  district  in  which  his 
bufiaest  for  the  day  was  principally  cast.     It  ia 
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not  necessary  to  follow  him  through  the  detail 
of  all  his  occupations.  He  collected  a  tolerable 
sum  at  tlie  houses  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  in  disregard  of  Mrs.  Moynehan's  '•  counsels 
sweet,"  took  the  road  to  Castle  Tobiu. 

For  a  long  time  after  they  had  left  the  main 
road,  he  was  accompanied  by  Rick  Lillis,  who 
still  filled  the  same  situation  in  the  employment 
of  Mr  Moynehan,  that  Faustulus  did  in  that  of 
the  Latin  monarch.  The  evening  had  a  mena- 
cing look,  and  both  occasionally  glanced  at  the 
gathering  masses  of  vajxjur  over  head  without 
venturing  to  exchange  their  apprehensions.  At 
length,  the  following  conversation  arose  between 
them. 

"  Masther." 

"  Well,  Rick  ?  " 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  plase,  how 
much  money  you  may  have  about  you  at  this 
pras'nt  moment .''" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  rasons  o''  my  own." 
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"  I  hare  near  five  hundreil  pounds." 

"  Tis  s  dale  o'  money/'  said  Rick. 

"  It  is,  iudecd." 

"  Thia  is  a  lonesome  road,  masther.'" 

«  Tis,  Rick." 

"  An*  do  you  mane  to  come  back  this  way  to- 
night from  Castle  Tobin,  sir?" 

"  If  I  should  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
for  the  uighu* 

Rick  looked  dissatisfied. 

♦'  'Twas  but  a  poor  choice,"  said  he, "  between 
the  bog  and  the  clifif'.  Tm  not  over  satisfied, 
master,  about  the  propriety  of  your  having 
much  money  about  you  late  at  night,  an'  goio? 
such  a  lonesome  road.  Sure  you  know,  sir^'i 
*twouldn''t  be  wishin"  to  you  for  a  dale,  you  lost 
that  money  to-night." 

"  "T would  not  be  wishing  to  me,  Rick,  for 
near  five  hundred  pounds.*' 

"  Ayah,  it's  no  joke  at  all,  masther,  nor  no 
laugfain'  matther  either.  I  declare  I  don't  like 
the  thoughts  of  it,  at  all.    I  tell  you  there's  bad 
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boys  about  these  uiountaini>.  I'd  just  as  soon 
exjiect  that  one  o'  them  lads  would  let  a  handful 
o'  money  that  way  pass  hiin  by,  as  I  would  to 
see  a  cat  left  alone  with  a  pail  o'  milk,  an'  to  have 
no  call  to  it." 

"  Don't  you  know,  Rick,  that  in  the  reign  of  < 
Brian  Borolmhe,  a  young  lady  travelled  on  foot 
through  Ireland,  with  a  gold  ring  on  the  top 
of  a  long  wand,  to  show  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  rogue  in  the  whole  island  ?  " 

'•  Why  then,  sir,  somiher  to  the  bit  of  that 
lady  ever  set  foot  in  these  mountains,  or  if  she 
did,  it's  more  than  she  could  do  these  limes. 
Be  said  by  me,  sir,  an'  go  home  safe  an'  sound 
with  your  money,  •while  you  have  it." 

"  There  is  no  danger,  Rick,"  said  his  master,  i 
"  for  if  I  should  not  choose  to  encounter  the 
midnight  journey,  I  can  take  a  bed  at  Castle 
Tobin." 

"  Why  then,  I'll  tell  you  my  mind  out  o'  the 
face,"  said  Rick  ;  "  that's  a  plan  I  don't  like  one 
bit  betthcr  than  the  other.     The  Lord  forgive 
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US,  'tisn't  in  my  way,  nor  any  one  else's,  to  be 
spakio'  ill  o^  those  that  am't  convanient  to  defind 
themselves;  but  there's  rasons  for  what  I  say, 
rd  be  very  unfond,  if  I  bad  it,  to  pass  a  night 
«t  Castle  Tohin  with  such  a  sum  o'  money  as 
that.  Them  Tobins  have  a  bad  repKjrt  in  the 
counthry  :  they're  newly,  bould,  daarin'  young 
men  (an'  heaven  forgive  me  if  I  belies 'em),  that 
would  a'most  rob  a  priest.  I  declare,  I'd  rather 
of  the  two  take  the  road  itself,  bad  as  it  is.  An' 
sec,  along  with  that,  the  night  is  threat'ninV 

Mr.  Moynehan  could  not  help  feeling  struck, 
in  spite  of  himself,  with  the  double  warning  that 
was  given  him  by  both  his  wife  and  servant. 
The  reports  of  robberies,  and  even  worse,  among 
these  lonesome  hills,  were  not  unfrequcnt ;  and 
it  would,  he  knew,  be  certain  and  total  ruin  to 
him  and  bis  family  to  lose  such  a  sum  as  he  at 
preseDt  held  in  his  saddle-bags.  Such,  however, 
is  the  infatuation  of  habit,  that  he  could  not 
redst  the  temptation  of  spending  a  jovial  even- 
ing with   the   Tobins,   renewing,  nevertheless, 
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Ills  determination  not  to  suffer  any  persuasion  lo 
lead  him,  on  this  night  at  least,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  perfect  motleration.  It  was  true  he 
felt  some  uncomfortable  twinges  of  conscience 
when  he  recollected  certain  immutable  truths 
which  he  was  in  the  fiabit  of  hearing  more 
frequently  than  he  heeded  their  sig;nificance ; 
such  as  that  lie  who  xoiUs  tfte  cause,  jvi/h  the 
effect,  and  that  he  who  would  fljj  the  fault  must 
Jiy  the  temptation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
court  the  occasion  and  avoid  the  consequence ; 
with  other  maxims  of  the  kind,  which,  when 
they  pressed  in  too  troublesome  a  manner  upon 
his  recollection,  he  strove  to  banish  by  putting 
spurs  to  his  mare,  or  entering  into  further  con- 
versation with  Rick  Lillis,  as  he  strove  to  keep 
pace  with  his  master. 

By  this  time  the  night  had  begun  to  put  its 
menaces  into  execution.  The  wind,  now  risen 
high,  came  howling  up  the  mountain  road  behind 
them,  and  rustling  in  the  fields  of  rushes  and 
bog  myrtle  which  skirted  the  louesome  track. 
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The  douds,  with  outline  faintly  visible  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  drove  rapidly  over  head,  as 
if  scared  by  some  terrific  power  rising  far  behind 
oo  the  horizon.  Large  drops  of  rain  gave 
warning  of  the  approaching  deluge,  and  both 
travellers  fastened  a  few  additional  buttons,  and 
put  their  horses  to  a  quicker  pace.  Before  the 
storm  had  burst  in  all  its  terror,  they  had 
reached  a  crossway  where  it  had  been  arranged 
that  Lillis  should  take  the  homeward  road,  while 
Mr.  Moynehan  continued  his  route  to  Castle 
Tobin. 


VOL.  T. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


It  is  necessary  that  wc  anticipate  the  arrival^ 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  in  order  to  give  with  all  the 
brevity  consistent  with  clearness  of  narrative, 
an  account  of  the  company  who  awaited  him. 

There  was,  in  tlie  first  place,  Mr.  Tobin,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  had  made  his  appearance 
in  the  country,  and  who  had  built  the  Castle  to 
which  he  gave  his  family  name.  This  castle,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  no  castle  at  all,  but  a  plain 
house,  dignified  with  that  sounding  name,  from 
its  occupying  what  was  once  tlie  site  of  a  strong- 
hold of  the  old  Earls  of  Desmond.  Busy  and 
malicious  tongues  asserted  that  Mr.  Tobin  had 
left  his  native  country  charged  with  the  crime  of 
Marmion,  but  nothing  positive  was  ever  known 
upon  the  subject. 
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One  of  bis  first  acts  was  not  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  froodwill  of  the  country  people.  In 
order  to  procure  materials  for  the  building,  he 
look  down  the  remaining  walls  of  an  old 
noosstery,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
rather  than,  at  a  slight  increase  of  expense,  be 
at  the  pains  of  drawing  stones  from  a  neigh- 
bouiing  quarry.  And  it  was  told  of  him  as  an 
tlffW*^  of  retributive  justice,  that  in  giving 
direcdoos  respecting  the  shaping  of  one  of  those 
itoocf,  a  splinter  flew  off,  and,  striking  him  in 
the  right  eye,  deprived  hiin  for  ever  of  the  bene- 
fit of  that  organ. 

Tbere  was  one  peculiarity  in  the  site  chosen 
for  the  edifice  which  is  worth  observing.  It  was 
■o  constructed  that  both  the  principal  sitting- 
rooax  and  bed-room  were  in  no  less  than  three 
different  counties,  so  that  in  case  a  bailiff  should 
make  his  way  unexpectedly  into  either  apart- 
ment, Mr.  Tobin,  by  shifting  his  chair  from  one 
side  of  the  parlour  fire  place  to  another,  could 

or  if  invaded  at  his 
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dressing  table,  might  jump  into  bed  and  < 
the  law  and  its  officer  togetiier. 

He  had  two  sons,  who  were  not  blessed 
an  equal  slmre  of  the  parental  affection.     The 
idea  had  got  into  the  heads  of  Mr.  Tobin  and 
his  lady  that  the  eldest  boy  was  not  their  son. 
but  a  changeling,  and  the  unhappy  child  was 
sufferer  to  this  wretched  prejudice.    They  made 
him  do  the  work  of  a  menial  in   their  kitchen, 
while  the  second  was  elevated  to  the  place  and 
privileges  of  the    first  born.      It   was  pcrhap&^j 
fortunate  for  the  elder,  in  some  respects,  as  heV| 
became  the  only  amiable  member  of  his  family.      ,, 
Wisdom,  like  grief,  says  somebody,  is  an  alTec-Hj 
tion  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  thing  to  be  taught 
by  lectures.     It  was  so  the  elder  Tobin  learnC^H 
it,  but  the  unkindness  of  his  friends  affected  his 
health,  and  he  died  young.  mk 

He  was  not  much  missed  at  Castle  Tobin, 
hut  the  w  ickcd  preference  of  the  parents  was  not 
left  without  some  punishment.  Young  Tobin 
grew  up  to  be  a  fine  young  man,  and  fought,  and 
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bimted,  and  drank,  and  gambled,  and  showed 
hoDself  in  every  way  a  real  sod  of  his  father, 
and  oo  changeling  whatsoever.  And  accord- 
ioglr  the  father  doted  on  him. 

One  morning,  say  the  historians  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Tobin  saw  his  son  going  out  at 
a  very  early  hour-  He  asked  him  where  he  was 
goin^  and  the  young  man  answered  carelessly 
**  mo  where^  on\y  up  the  mountains  to  fight  a 
duel  "  Whether  through  recklessness,  or  that 
be  disbelieved  the  young  scrape-grace,  the  father 
is  reported  to  have  recommended  him  to  •'  take 
the  greyhounds  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
hare  a  very  pretty  course  when  it  was  over." 
The  son  adopted  the  suggestion,  but  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  dogs.  He  was  brought  home, 
in  less  titan  two  hours  after,  a  corpse,  to  Castle 
Tobin. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  followed 
•oon  after,  that  old  Tobin  adopted  Frank,  his 
nephew,  to  whom,  as  he  was  one  of  the  company 
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on  this  occasion,  it  is  necessary  that  we  direct  our 
attention  for  a  little  time. 

Frank  Tobiii  bad  the  misfortune  of  being 

"  A  lelf-willed  imp,  «  grandame'a  child," 

and  was  left  for  his  education  altogether  to  th« 
system  of  society  in  which  he  grew  up.  As  to 
restraint,  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  his 
wishes  contradicted  in  a  single  instance,  in  which 
it  was  physically  possible  to  comply  with  them. 
His  grandmamma,  it  should  be  known,  was  a 
great  lady,  and  had  spent  many  years  abroad, 
where  she  had  picked  up  several  notions  which 
it  was  very  hard  to  understand.  She  hated  any 
thing  that  people  were  used  to.  Nothing  would 
do  for  her  either  in  the  way  of  ribands  or  prin- 
ciples, except  it  was  spick-and-span  new.  If  it 
were  possible  to  administer  nourishment  at  the 
ears,  Mrs.  Tobin  never  would  hare  wished  to 
see  the  mouth  employed  for  that  purpose ;  and 
one  would  think  to  hear  her  speak  that  it  was 
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mere  prejudice  made  all  mankind  persevere  in 
walking  erect  instead  of  creeping  on  all-fours. 
lu  a  word,  good  Mrs.  Tobin  was  rather  a  char- 
laun  in  her  notions  about  educating  children, 
master  Frank  Tobin  was  not  five  years  old 
fore  he  began  to  turn  her  foible  to  his  own 
account ;  for  none  are  more  quicksighted  than 
children  in  perceiving  whether  the  individual 
intrusted  with  their  instruction  is  a  quack  or  a 
person  of  common  sense.  Though  not  alto- 
gether an  ill-natured  child,  he  became,  from  Mrs. 
Tobin's  system  of  passive  compliance,  one  of  the 
test  pests  and  tyrants  that  ever  plagued  a 
bold.  His  father  and  mother,  who  had 
travelled,  did  not  altogether  relish  Mrs. 
jfTobin's  plans,  but  they  were  afraid  to  interfere. 
'  His  grandmother  was  rich,  and  they  thought  she 
would  make  Frank  her  heir. 

But  she  died  and  disappointed  them,  as 
Frank  had  disappointed  her.  And  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  Here  was  Frank,  a  fine  gentle- 
man, too  proud  to  take  any  situation,  and  too 
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poor  to  do  without  it.  His  mode  of  life  was 
now  somewhat  curious.  He  used  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  the  day  fishing,  or  shooting,  or 
coursing,  and  the  produce  of  his  sport  he  for« 
warded  to  the  different  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
affinity  or  by  liking.  He  could  glaze  windows, 
and  cement  broken  china,  and  mend  old 
furniture,  and  tune  pianos,  and  play  a  little  on 
the  flute,  and  execute  sundry  little  offices  of 
that  kind,  which  made  him  a  welcome  visiter  at 
^Hhe  houses  of  most  of  his  country  friends.  And 
if  he  had  confined  his  accomplishments  to  such 
matters  as  these,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but 
it  was  far  otherwise.  Although  very  good- 
humoured  at  convivial  meeting,  and  capable  of 
singing  a  hearty  song  and  passing  a  merry  joke, 
he  was  plagued  with  an  unfortunate  temper, 
which  was  continually  involving  him  in  disputes. 

!He  had,  however,  by  some  means  got  the  name 
M  an  humourist,  and  his  last  adventure  was  cir- 
culated as  regularly  in  bis  own  circle  as  the  last 
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Am  mai  of  a  legal  functionary  in  our  own  day. 
There  was  scarce  an  Assize  or  Quarter   Sessions 
at  whicfa  Frank  Tobin  had  not  to  answer  some 
of  char^ges  for  assault  and   battery.     A 
rhnd   of  liberty,    Frank   could    not,   from   his 
boyhood,    endure  any   system    of  liuman    law, 
he  conceived  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
Btenance  of  society.      All  law  and  govern- 
nent,  he  used  to  say,  was  a  Job :  a  mere  trick, 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  into 
the  pockets  of  lawyers,  and  throwing  impedi- 
in  tile  way  of  young  fellows  who  were 
'  tacUncd  for  fun.*^     It  was  all  an  invention  uf 
attorneys  and  counsellors.     This  theo- 
retical antipathy  to  the  entire  system  was  not 
without  its  practical  effects;  for  Frank  Tobin 
,viatrd  severely,  on  the  persons  of  the  individual 
*hen  they   happened  to   fall  in  his 
way,  his  abstract  dislike  of  the  profession.     Hi» 
bigh«st  game,  however,  in  this  way,  were  the 
baiKiTs  and  tipstaflTs,  who  were  sent  to  apprehend 
him    for  his   misdemeanors,    or    at    best  some 
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Special  Sessions  Attorney,  and  with  these  he 
waged  perpetual  and  implacable  war. 

He  was  first  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
his  uncle  by  a  characteristic  incident.  He  was 
sauntering  one  day  through  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Tobin,  when  he 
saw  a  countryman  at  a  little  distance  walking 
to  and  fro  upon  a  field  and  looking  very  discon* 
solate. 

"  Well,  ray  good  man,*  said  Frank,  "  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  plase  your  honour,  I'm  destroyed.  I 
have  a  latijicat  again'  that  man  over,  an'  I  don't 
know  from  Adam  how  will  I  take  him.'" 

He  pointed  to  a  house  about  twenty  yards 
distant.  On  the  half  door,  which  was  closed, 
rested  the  muzzle  of  a  blunderbuss,  and  behind 
tt  the  proprietor,  quietly  seated  in  his  chair,  and 

Bming  to  wait  the  first  hostile  movement  i>n 
the  part  of  his  adversary.  Having  ascertained 
from  the  man  that  the  case  was  one  uf  peculiar 
hardship,   Frank   Tobin,   who  was  a  kind  of 


knight  erraot  in  a  small  way,  and  quite  as 
nadj  to  encounter  danger  in  another's  belialf 
u  in  his  own,  detennined  to  accost  him.  He 
bade  the  man  continue  to  walk  up  and  down 
while  he  went  to  seek  assistance.  He  had  not 
gxK  far  before  be  met  one  of  his  own  con 
paoions. 

♦'  Tom,"  said  he,  "  have  you  got  a  slick  T 

♦*  I  have,  sir."" 

"  Do  you  see  that  house  over  ?' 

•♦  I  do,  sir." 

"  Well,  go  round   and   stand   o'  one  si(}e 
back  door  and  when  you  sec  a  man  running^ 
out  there,  knock  him  down." 

"  I  will,  sir." 

Away  went  Tom,  while  Frank,  slipping  close 
aloog  the  front  of  the  house  laid  both  hands 
upon  the  muzzle  of  the  blunderbuss  and  effect- 
ually secured  it.  The  fellow,  as  he  had  antici^| 
pated,  ran  for  the  back  door,  where  Tom,  wittp 
great  punctuality,  knocked  him  down.  Both 
then  delivered    their    prisoner  into  the    hands 
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of  the  man  who  had  got  what  be  called  the 
"  latificat,"  wliile  Frank  said — 

"  Thafs  the  way  to  do  husiness,  my  lad,  and 
not  to  be  looking  for  any  of  your  latitats  nor 
rattle-traps  neither.  If  you  take  my  advice, 
you  never  will  hnve  any  call  to  the  law.  It 
would  be  long  before  one  of  your  three-and-nine- 
penny  schemers  would  show  you  how  to  serve 
that  bit  of  paper  after  you  had  got  it.'" 

It  happened  that  the  man  was  a  tenant  of 
his  uncle,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  affair,  took 
Frank  under  his  patronage,  which  he  still 
continued  to  afford  him,  widi  some  restraint, 
however,  on  his  favourite  inclinations,  as  Mr. 
Tobin's  character  obliged  him  to  maintain  some 
degree  of  decorum  towards  his  old  foes,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  many  thought  would  prey 
u|X)n  his  health. 

Besides  these  were  Will  Buffer,  so  named 
for  his  prodigious  strength  of  limb  and  wonder- 
ful agility  of  muscle,  which  almost  enabled  him 
to  realise  the  fables  of  Fleetfoot   in  the  fairy 
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ule ;  and  Mr.  Dungan,  Frank's  old  tutor,  whom 
hi*  grandmother  had  engaged  for  no  other  reasons 
according  to  their  humble  neighbours,  who  are 
often  as  shrewd  as  their  superiors,  than  that  "  he 
was  just  as  cracked  as  she  was  lierself."  He  had 
some  strange  notions  about  the  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  C,  which  Itad  gone  against  him  all 
through  life,  but  which  he  would  rather  die  then 
surrender. 

Such  were  the  principal  individuals  of  the 
company  whom  Mr.  Moynehan  was  asked  to 
meet  to  night  at  Castle  Tobin. 

He  was  received  with  a  tumult  of  delight, 
Fraok  Tobin  undertaking,  when  they  had  sat 
down,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  people 
in  the  room. 

"  That's  Will  Buffer,  sitting  near  my  uncle. 
Did  )'ou  ever  meet  Will  Buffer  before  ?  He's 
one  of  the  ablest  fellows  in  Ireland.  I  saw 
him  lift  a  deal  table  with  his  teeth.  He  can 
over  his  horse.  You  never  saw  such 
fellow.    He   can  run  like  the  wind." 
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"  And  who  is  that  next  your  father?" 
"  That !  Oh,  that's  Tom  Goggin.  You'll 
soon  know  wlio  Tom  Goggin  is.  He's  a  great 
wit.  You  never  saw  a  fellow  tell  such  stories, 
nor  say  such  good  things  as  Tom.  He'd  make 
you  split  your  sides  laughing,  listening  to  him.'' 
There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
Tom  Goggin  and  the  Buffer  which  Mr. 
Moynehnn  did  not  altogether  relish,  nor  wa» 
his  prejudice  removed  by  the  manners  of  Iwth 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  Buffer  was  one 
of  those  characters  occasionally  to  be  met  in  the 
Ireland  of  that  day — rare,  we  believe,  in  our  own. 
He  had  just  enough  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
appearance  to  form  a  convenient  mask  for  the 
bully,  which  was  his  real  character.  With  an 
appearance  of  hotheaded  impetuosity,  he  hod 
underneath  a  fund  of  low  and  selHsli  cunning. 
He  knew  perfectly  to  whom  he  might  be  rud^.  and 
in  what  quarter  his  ignorant  contradictions  might 
be  hurled  with  impunity ;  but  no  one  had  ever 
caught  him  playing  off  the  bully  towards  any  one 
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who  was  capable  of  affording  him  a  dinner,  and 
bed,  or  from  whom  he  might  at  any  time  calculate 

l>tipon  a  aeaaooable  loan  of  monej.  With  such 
persons  he  was  content  to  be  a  good-humoured 
and  unresisting  butt,  a  d^ree  of  ser>'ility  for 
for  which  he  compensated  to  his  wounded  pride 
by  uuproToked  and  invariable  insolence  to  all 
those  individuals  from  whom  he  expected  nothing, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  afford.  Incapable 
either  by  any  natural  or  acquired  superiority  of 
mind  of  attracting  the  attention  of  a  well-edu- 
cated circle,  he  usually  opened  his  conversation  by 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  lost  speaker ;  always 

rprovided  that  last  speaker  were  not  a  person 
firnm  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope  for. 

Nor  was  the  wit  in  the  least  degree  more  pre- 
posaessing.  Tom   Goggin's   forte  was  a  horse- 

I  laugh  ;  it  was  almost  all  that  he  could  do  in  the 

I  tray  of  social  communioo,  and  accordingly  his 
ingle  faculty  was  put  to  frequent  use.  He 
might  be  said  to  have  laughed  his  way  through 
life.     Whenever  he  !>aid  what  he  meant  for  a 
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good  tiling,  he  chorused  the  effort  with  a  hearty 
laugli,  and  his  companions  had  gradually  fallen 
inio  the  habit  of  joining  him,  until  at  length  he 
got  the  reputation  of  a  wit.  Probably  his 
hearers  thought  no  one  had  a  better  right  to 
know  what  a  joke  was  worth  than  the  man  who 
had  made  it.  But  Tom  Goggin's  faculty  of 
laughing  served  him  in  many  other  ways.  It 
was  just  as  useful  to  him  in  applauding  another^ 
joke,  as  in  procuring  sympathy  for  his  own.  If 
Tom  had  injured  yovir  reputation,  and  that  you 
reanonstraied  with  him  alwut  it,  he  laughed  until 
it  became  almost  impossible  to  avoid  joining 
him.  If  he  had  purloined  your  great  coat  or 
umbrella  by  way  of  joke,  and  you  reclaimed 
your  property,  he  would  laugh,  and  laugh,  and 
laugh  until  you  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  an 
answer  from  him.  If  you  were  fool  enough  to 
lose  temper,  and  set  about  chastising  him,  Tom 
would  still  laugh,  and  it  was  ten  to  one,  if  you 
were  not  on  your  guard,  but  he  would  have  the 
whole  country  laughing  at  you  too. 
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Nottrithstanding  all  this  fun,  there  was  some- 
thing, as  we  have  said,  in  Tom's  countenance 
which  the  tax-gatherer  did  not  relish.  There 
was  mere,  he  thought,  of  meanness,  than  of 
other  good-humour  or  good-nature,  in  all  this 
laughter,  and  whilst  he  observed  the  halPltnow- 
ing  leer  which  he  sent  around  the  room  as  he 
gave  vent  to  one  of  his  good  things,  he  felt  less 
inclined  to  laugh,  than  to  exclaim  with  honest 
Dogberry,  **  Friend,  hold  thy  peace ;  I  do  not 
like  thy  look,  I  promise  thee.^ 

The  evening,  nevertheless,  roUetl  pleasantly 
away,  and  the  tax-gatherer  was  templed  more 
than  once  to  overstep  the  bounds  which  he  had 
prescribed  to  himself  on  leaving  home.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  he  restrained  himself,  nor 
was  it  until  late  that  habit  and  the  occasion 
overcame  his  prudence.  It  was  observed  that 
when  he  had  done  so,  although  he  soon  entered 
fully  and  even  wildly  into  the  revel  spirit  of  the 
night,  there  was  something  strange  and  peculiar 
in  his  manner  during  the  whole  evening.     Ho 
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was  fitful  in  his  mirth,  and  his  loudest  and  most 
boisterous  bursts  of  hilsirity  were  succeeded  by 
long  fits  of  absence  and  absorbing  silence,  as  if 
he  were  on  the  eve  of  some  enterprise  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  his  life  were  interested. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  recollection  of  his 
gold,  the  warnings  of  his  wife  and  Rick,  and  his 
prejudice  against  the  new  guests,  to  whom  he 
had  to-night  been  introduced,  made  Moynehan 
anxious  to  see  the  money  safe  at  Tipsy  Hall. 
Accordingly,  about  midnight,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  bacchanalian  uproar,  he  astonished  his 
host  and  bottle-companions  by  suddenly  rising, 
and  declaring  his  intention  of  going  home. 
Never  did  a  proposition  excite  more  general 
indignation.  Never  had  so  pleasant  a  party 
been  so  unexpectedly  broken  up.  Tom  Goggin 
had  never  been  so  happy ;  Will  Buffer  had 
given  three  somersets,  and  kicked  the  ceiling 
with  his  heels,  and  Ned  Stokes,  a  capital  fellow, 
who  was  at  every  party  because  he  knew  how 
to  sing  a  comic  song,  was  just  going  to  give 
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them  "  The  Irish  Schoolmaster."'  He  had 
actually  begun — 

Miirther  Bfroe  was  a  man 

Of  a  Terr  grate  big  Icnnllidge, 
An*  behind  a  quickset  hedge 

In  a  bog  be  kept  hii  college — 

when  the  tax-gatherer  rose.  Everybody  strove 
to  di.«wnnde  him. 

**  ^Vhy,  'Us  blowing  a  perfect  storm,"  said  Mr. 
Tobin. 

"  And  that  mountain  road,"  exclaimed  Frank, 
•*  where  robberies  are  as  common  as — as — any- 
thing." 

"  I — ca — can't  help  it — I  must  be  home 
to-night,^  exclaimed  Moynehati,  endeavouring 
to  resist  the  rising  delirium  that  was  already 
making  inroads  on  his  reason,  and  affecting  an 
air  of  great  industry  and  seriousness.  "  I  have 
some  accounts  to  make  up  that  must  be  ready 
for  the  po«st  to-morrow." 

"  If  you  have  any  loose  cash  about  you,  sir," 
said  Goggin,  rolling  his  eye  around  the  room, 
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and  winking  on  the  compmny,  *'  Td  advise 
to  let  me  take  care  of  it  for  you.'" 

In  the  burst  of  laughter  which  followed 
effusion,  Mr.  Moynehan  left  the  room,  followed 
by  the  Tobins,  who  continued  in  vain  to  repre«^| 
sent  to  him,  with  all  the  force  of  language  and 
of    argument,  which   the  glass  had  left  them, 
the  dangers  of  a  solitary  journey  through  tbe^H 
mountains  at  so  late  an  hour.     It  was  in  vain  ^1 
likewise,  that  the  wind   dashed  in  the  door  as  ^J 
soon  as  the  latch  was  raised,  with  such  force,  as  ^V 
to  extinguish  all  the  lights  they  had  brought 
into  the  hall,  and  almost  to  destroy  the  already 
tottering  equilibrium  of  the  tax-gat!ieror.     He 
seemed  determined  to  make  up  by  obstinacy! 
for  the  deficiency  of  argument,  and  resolved,  at  j 
all  events,  to  undertake  the  journey.    Buttoning 
up  his  great  coat  to  his  chin,  and  shaking  the 
hands  of   his    companions  and   his   host    with 
vehement  cordiality,  he  sprung  upon  his  mare, 
and  with  a  wild  halltx),  dashed  forward  through 
the  stormy  night-gloom.     For  some  minutes  the 
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revellers  stood  to  bear  the  shout  repeated,  and 
the  tramp  of  the  horses^  hoofs  growing  fainter  in 
the  distance,  until  it  had  ceased  to  reach  their 
Soon  after  the  company  broke  up,  the 
BuSV-r  and  Tom  Goggin  riding  off  together. 

The  next  morning  the  tax-gatherer's  horse  was 
found,  without  a  rider,  at  a  little  distance  from 
ht»  bouse,  and  the  saddle  cloth  and  bridle  had 
the  marks  of  blood.  The  truth  was  at  once 
disclosed  to  the  perplexed  and  agonised  widow, 
so  she  was  already  deemed.  Mrs.  Moynehan 
on  the  occasion  with  more  firmness  and 
nation  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
ber.  She  caused  the  most  thorough  search  to 
be  made  along  the  line  of  roads,  and  through  the 
Edds  an<l  bogs  that  lay  between  their  house  and 
Je  Tobin.  Every  bog-hole  was  dragged, 
id  every  comer  ransackc<l,  but  in  vain.  A 
toman  of  strong  mind  and  deep  affections,  the 
shock  to  Mrs.  Moynehan  was  proportionably 
violent. 

**Look,  Edmond,^  she  said,  holding  up  the 
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bloody  housing,  and  gazing  with  agony  on  her 
orphan  child  as  he  entered  her  apartment, 
•'  Look  at  all  that  is  left  us  of  your  father." 

The  boy  stared  for  a  moment  as  if  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  her  meaning. 

"  My  dear  child,''  said  the  widow,  "  let  what 
is  our  ruin,  be  at  least  your  warning.  Your 
father,  who  left  home  yesterday  in  perfect 
health,  will  never  now  return  to  us  again.  He 
has  been  murdered  on  his  road." 

The  boy  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns,  as 
he  looked  from  the  saddle-cloth  to  his  mother's 
countenance,  and  said  at  last  in  a  whisper — 

"  By  whom,  mother  ?" 

"  Heaven  only  can  tell  that,  and  he  who  did 
it,"  said  the  widow — "  Oh,  it  was  an  evil  day 
for  us  all  when  he  accepted  that  situation — Till 
then  he  was  happy,  good,  and  virtuous — he 
made  all  happy  round  him.     But  now — " 

At  these  words,  and  at  the  recollection  of  the 
altered  life  which  her  husband  had  been  leading 
during  his  latter  years,  tlie  unhappy  woman 
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About  fifteen  years  before  this  period,  there 
stood,  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  outskirts 

of  B ,  a  house  of  moderate  size,  of  which 

no  living  eye  has  seen  a  trace.  It  was  tenanted 
by  a  humble  barber  of  the  name  of  O'Beme. 
Beside  the  dwelling  stood  a  lofty  elder,  in 
which  the  magpie  and  the  goldiinch  built  their 
nests.  Behind  was  a  garden,  stocked  with 
heads  of  cabbage,  some  rows  of  gooseberry  and 
currant  trees,  with  a  few  wall-flowers  and  mari- 
golds of  flaming  yellow.  A  handsome  pole, 
rising  obli<|tie  from  the  doorway,  and  bearing 
at  its  summit  a  tuft  of  hair  that  streamed  upon 
the  wind,  announcetl  to  passengers  the  vocation 
of  the  owner.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
two  small  plots  sprinkled  with  the  commonest 
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,  and  fringed  with  rows  of  London  pride 
or  bachelors*  buttons,  gave  grace  and  fragrance 
io  the  decent  tenement.  The  thievish  sparrow 
reared  his  noisy  brood  beneath  the  eaves,  and 
at  erening  the  robin  would  often  sing  his  short 
and  plaintive  song  amongst  the  elder  boughs. 

The  house  of  the  barber  on  Saturday  even- 
ings afforded  a  lounge  to  many  of  the  neighbour 
tog  Tillagers.  Here,  while  O'Berne  stropped 
bis  nxon,  or  tucked  a  snow-white  napkin  under 
ihe  grisly  chin  of  some  unwashed  artisan,  the 
many  who  waited  to  undergo  a  similar  operation 
would  lean  against  the  well-scoured  dresser,  or 
lake  a  hay-bottomed  chair  near  the  door,  dis- 
cuasiog  politics,  foreign  and  domestic,  circu- 
lating the  easy  jest,  or  listening  to  the  piquant 
anecdote.  Amongst  these  persons  there  were 
few  subjects  on  which  the  opinion  of  0''Berne 
had  not  considerable  weight :  and  few  ventured 
to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  speech,  while, 
as  he  raised  the  mollient  foam,  he  wouUi  reveal 
lu  hii  wandering  hearers  the  designs  of  many 
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a  potentate  and  minister,  who  fondly  deemed 
them  a  secret  to  the  world. 

Tlie  J)arber,  as  it  was  generally  said,  had 
migrated  to  this  village  from  the  south-western 
town  of  Bantr}'.  It  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
only  son,  Godfrey,  this  removal  took  place.  Soon 
after,  chance  threw  the  latter  in  the  way  of  a 
singular  education.     One  evening,  during  the 

first  year  of    their   residence    in    B ,    the 

barber  was  busy,  as  usual,  in  pre}}aring  his 
shop  for  the  customers  who  generally  dropped 
in  when  the  business  of  iho  day  was  over. 
While  thus  engaged,  an  old  gentleman  entered, 
a  white-haired  venerable  looking  man,  but  with 
eyebrows  black  as  coal,  and  something  in  the 
expression  of  his  dry  and  shrivelled  features 
that  was  unacountably  repulsive  and  forbidding. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  morose,  for  his  coun- 
tenance wore  a  continual  smile,  and  he  seemed 
ever  on  the  watch  for  something  to  jest  about ; 
but  sternness  itself  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able than  his  uncordial  mirth.     It  was  a  dry 
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heartless  levity,  not  genuine  good-bumour; 

evidently  indulged  in,  rather  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  vanity  than  from  a  desire 
of  aflbrding  pleasure  to  others.  Seeing  little 
Godfrey  playing  on  the  floor,  he  began  to 
question  him,  and  was  so  much  entertained 
with  the  thoughtful  solemnity  of  his  answers, 
that  he  proposed,  if  the  barber  would  allow  it, 
to  take  him  into  his  household.  O'Bcme  feared 
to  miss  an  ufTer  of  patronage  which  promised, 
much  advantage  to  his  son,  and  promised 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  to  take 
him  to  the  gentleman's  house  on  the  following 
day. 

The  mansion  was  situated  in  a  lonely  and 
barren  heath  valley,  aliout  seven  miles  from  the 
village.  It  was  a  bare,  wild  looking  edifice, 
occupying  the  centre  of  an  enclosure  (it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  demesne),  on  which  not  a 
nngle  branch  of  foliage  was  to  be  seen,  east 
or  west,  north  or  south,  tliat  could  qualify  in 
the  least  d^ree  the  natural  dreariness  of  the 
h2 
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place.  The  first  impression  of  the  scene  sunk 
down  like  lead  upon  the  mind  of  the  younger 
Godfrey.  A  peasant,  whom  they  overtook 
upon  the  road,  and  from  whom  they  made 
inquiries  respecting  the  proprietor,  told  them 
"  that  very  Utile  was  known  about  him  at  all 
in  ihem  parts;  that  he  had  no  one  livin'  with 
him,  only  an  old  woman  tliat  used  to  dress  hi* 
food  and  do  the  kitchen  work,  and  that  it  was 
said  he  was  a  foreigner:  but  be  was  livin' 
there  a  good  long  while,  and  nothing  was  ever 
known  to  his  disparagement," 

They  found  tlie  old  gentleman  within.  Sef>ing 
little  Godfrey  rather  low-spirited  at  the  prospect 
before  him,  he  took  him  into  the  library,  which 
wa:i  pretty  well  furnished,  and  took  some  pains 
reconcile  him  to  his  new  alxxle. 

Here  young  Godfrey  remained  for  six  years, 
during  which  time  his  only  companions,  except 
when  he  went  to  spend  a  day  at  his  father's, 
w^re  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  the  old 
>vomttn,  and,  far  more  entertaining  and  interest- 
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ing  to  htm  than  either,  the  books  which  burthened 
the  shelves  of  the  small  library.  Reading  like- 
wiK  was  the  constant  occupation  of  his  master. 
Seldom  did  he  favour  Godfrey  with  any  conver- 
Htion,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  such  a  brief 
and  half-siK-ering  style,  that  the  latter  did  not 
Umeot  bis  general  tadturnity.  Never  had  he 
beard  of  a  man  who  lived  so  isolated — so  entirely 
centred  in  himself — as  his  new  master.  Nor  while 
be  secluded  himself  from  all  ordinary  intercourse 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  was  it  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  with  more  freedom 
to  the  concerns  of  another;  for  Godfrey  n^'ver 
observed  in  his  master  any  of  those  actions  o^H 
exprasaons,  by  which  men  are  accustomed  to 
intimate  their  recollection  of  a  higher  allegiance 
than  any  they  owe  on  earth.  His  patronage, 
however,  and  the  leisure  which  he  here  enjoyed, 
enabled  Godfrey  O" Berne  to  lay  up  a  store  of 
iafomution,  which,  though  nearly  useless,  and  in 
some  points  worse  than  useless,  from  want  of 
method,  was  far  more  extensive  than  was  usual 
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in  his  station.  Tiie  sudden  death  of  his  patron 
deprived  him  unexpectcdiyof  those  brillianlhopes 
to  which  his  father  looked  forward  with  a  san- 
guine eye.  The  recluse  was  found  one  morning 
in  his  bed  a  corpse,  and  Godfrey  was  recalled  to 
the  paternal  threshold,  as  much  in  mystery  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  history  of  his  late 
master  as  when  first  he  entered  his  iiouse. 

In  about  a  year  after,  the  elder  CBeme  him- 
self being  struck  with  his  death  sickness,  sent 
for  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  the  only  living 
member  of  his  family.  The  latter,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  neighbour- 
ing city,  came  without  loss  of  time  to  receive  the 
dying  injunctions  of  his  only  parent.  He  found 
the  latter  seated  in  the  arm-chair  wliich  was  usu- 
ally allotted  to  his  customers,  apparently  await- 
ing the  last  stroke  of  death,  and  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  crowd  of  relatives  and  friends.  On 
seeing  his  son  approach,  he  bade  one  of  the  men, 
who  stood  near  him,  to  unfix  the  pole,  which 
was  made  fast  at  the  front  door,  and  to  bring  it 
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iato  tbe  bouse.  His  wishes  being  complied  with 
be  took  the  pole  in  his  right  hand,  causing  it 
to  ttaad  erect  upon  the  floor  at  his  side,  and 
addressed  his  son  in  the  following  words : — 

"  This  painted  pole,  Godfrey,  is  one  o'  tl: 
moEt  ancient  marks  of  our  profession.  It  sign* 
fsK  that  stick  which,  when  the  barber  and  th 
mirgeaa  were  the  same,  used  to  be  held  in  their 
bands  by  the  customers  and  worked  this  way, 
to  make  the  blood  come  freer  from  the  vein. 
This  riband  that^s  tied  at  the  top  signifies  the 
bandage,  and  this  stripe  o'  red  paint  that  goes 
ooUJng  down  the  pole,  the  blood,  as  it  were, 
flowing  from  the  arm.  This  pole,  Godfrey, 
bas  stood  at  my  door,  winter  and  summer,  for 
five  and  forty  years.  I  never  possessed  a  half- 
|>eony  but  what  it  brought  me,  and  I  never  wished 
for  an  estate  beyond  it.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  it,  you  are  as  rich  as  an  emperor ;  if  not, 
the  riches  of  an  emperor  would  not  make  y 
so.  Keep  it  then,  and  be  contented  with  it,  am 
you  will  be  happy." 
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So  saying,  he  placed  the  pole  in  the  hand  of 
his  son,  and  soon  after  gave  up  the  ghost.  The 
latter  interred  the  remains  of  his  parent  with  all 
demonstrations  of  filial  respect  and  piety,  and 
entered  presently  afterwards  upon  the  business 
and  f>ossessions  he  had  left  behind  him. 

The  younger  Godfrey  O'Derne  had  always 
been  looked  upon  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a 
kind  of  oddity.  Tall  and  ungainly  in  his  figure, 
in  his  manner  abrupt  and  sheepish,  he  was  to 
far  the  greater  number  of  his  companions  a  sub- 
ject of  jest  and  ridicule  rather  than  admiration. 
There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  which 
counteracted  the  effect  of  Gotifrey's  manner  and 
appearance.  He  was  a  great  student,  and  from 
various  sources  had  contrived  to  amass  a  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  in  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  force. 

Were  we  to  take  opinions  on  the  cause  of 
O'Berne's  reserve  and  awkwardness,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  we  sliould  6nd  a  great  variety. 
Some  would  call  it  pride— some  sensibility — 
some   modesty — and    some,  by  way  of   being 
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wiser  than  all  the  rest,  might  say  "  it  was  a 
mixture  of  all  these."  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
ibe  young  barber,  unlike  his  fellow  in  the  Ara* 
bian  Nights,  was  reserved  and  meditative.  He 
courted  no  friendships,  sought  no  society,  and 
•eened  even  impatient  of  that  which  he  could 
tw(  avoid.  Still  he  bore  in  mind  his  father'^ 
dying  eoansol,  and,  while  he  courted  solitude 
Mi  much  as  possible,  he  gave  no  one  any  actual 
roKXi  to  complain  of  him. 

The  young  barber  felt  a  want  which  none 
u*,  in  whatever  rank  or  station  we  may  be  placedi 
have  failed  to  cx])erience  at  some  portion  of  o 
live* — the  want  of  mental  sympathy.  The 
wan  DO  one  in  the  village  who  shared  his  infor- 
matioa,  or  who  could  understand  his  thoughts 
on  any  subject,  and  it  was  nut  contempt,  but 
the  actual  difference  of  mind  that  made  liiiii 
uawiiling  to  mingle  in  societies  where  he  cuuld 
find  nothing  of  considerable  interest  to  him.  It 
so  happened  that  the  train  of  his  reading  was 
one  peculiarly  adapted  to  foster  such  con  tern* 

u3 
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plative  habit3.  The  works  which  fell  into  hit 
hands  related  principally  to  moral  and  meta- 
physical subjects,  and  the  barber,  who  had  an 
acute,  intelligent  spirit,  was  deeply  caught  b) 
the  profound  and  absorbing  disquisitions  which 
those  books  contained.  How  could  he  whd 
had  been  all  the  preceding  evening  eng 
in  arduous  endeavours  to  comprehend  the  rea-' 
sonings  of  various  philosophers  on  the  connexion 
of  mind  with  matter,  and  the  mysterious  manner 
in  which  both  seem  blended  in  the  human  indi- 
vidual, be  expected  on  the  following  day 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  labours  of 
mechanical  vocation,  or  in  the  vulgar  sport 
that  made  the  village  echo  near  his  dwelling  1 
There  is  no  fact,  however,  more  notorious  than 
the  possibility  of  uniting  an  extensive  knowledge 
of,  and  the  liveliest  interest  in,  moral  studies 
with  a  very  inferior  course  of  moral  practice. 
The  pleasure  which  Godfrey  took  in  such  pur- 
suits as  we  have  described  was  one  of  a  purelyJ 
intellectual  diaracter;    the  heart  had  little 
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■otiting  to  do  with  it.  He  pleased  himself  with 
the  noble  exercise  which  the  subject  afforded  tu 
the  faculties  of  his  understanding,  and  thought 
little  of  deducing  rules  of  practice  from  the  sub- 
lime and  immutable  truths  which  he  contem- 
plated. Satisfied  to  let  his  imagination  roam 
thmngh  the  boundless  sea  of  being,  he  bestowed 
oomparatively  little  thought  on  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  with  exactness,  the  part  allotted  to  him- 
•elf  in  the  universal  scheme,  and  used  the  light 
afforded  him,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  an 
active  spirit  than  for  the  direcuon  of  his  course 
Chnnigh  life.  His  silence,  however,  and  his 
habits  of  application,  produced  a  strong  impres- 
aon  of  his  learning  on  the  rustics  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the 
prufoundest  scholars  in  the  world. 

Tliere  lived  at  this   time   in   B 


>e 
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family  of  the  naiue  of  Renahan,  who  were 
lookeil  upon  as  amongst  the  leading  denizens  of 
the  place.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
boUM^  was,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  considered 
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one  of  tlic  wonders  of  the  village.  Her  beauty 
was  the  subject  of  praise  amongst  the  young,  and 
her  genuine  piety  and  modesty  amongst  the  old. 
Of  the  former,  all  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
judging,  for  Mary  Renahan  (who  was  too 
humble  to  aspire  to  the  magnificence  of  a  bonnet) 
took  care  never  to  appear  unhooded  in  the  public 
streets ;  and  he  who  by  any  chance  had  seen  her 
countenance,  was  accustomed  to  tell  it  as  an 
adventure  worth  recording  to  his  companions 
in  the  evening.  Mary  was  rich,  cheerful,  and 
handsome;  it  was  therefore  the  subject  of  general 
amazement,  when  the  rumour  spread  that  she 
was  about  to  become  the  bride  of  the  poor,  the 
melancholy,  and  the  ungainly  Godfrey  O'Berne. 

Such,  however,  was  the  truth.  Let  who  will 
divine  the  cause,  the  gay  and  gentle  Mary 
Kenahan  gave  up,  without  hesitation,  her  lil>erty 
and  her  affections  into  the  hand  of  one  who  was 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  her  compatiions  either 
wiih  ridicule  or  fear. 

From    the  day  of   his    marriage,   Godfrey 
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O'Beme  seemed  to  have  renounced  his  speeula- 
tire  habits,  and  became  practically  industrious!. 
He  was  attentive  to  bis  business,  and  began  to 
laugh  and  jest  with  his  customers  in  such  a^ 
manner  as  to  remind  them  of  his  father.  To 
him  belongud  tiie  economy  of  the  basin  and  the 
i^rop,  the  ticissors  and  the  curling  iron.  His  part 
hwas  to  amuse  the  minds,  while  he  trimmed  the 
whiskers  of  his  customers  ;  and  to  enlighten  the 
iateriur  of  the  beads  that  came  beneath  his 
hmd,  while  he  reduced  the  outside  to  the 
trtimdard  of  fashion  and  of  grace.  The  regula- 
tion of  tJie  domestic  department  was  committed 
vxclusively  to  the  management  of  Mrs.  O'Berne, 
who  was  as  attentive  to  the  minor  affairs  of  tli( 
little  establishment  as  she  was  to  the  happiness' 
aud  comfort  of  her  lord.  An  over  rigid  economy, 
however,  was  not  the  fault  of  either  master  or 
mistress;  and  while  custom  increased,  and  com- 
forts multiplied,  the  case  was  exactly  the  revei 
with  the  hundred  pounds  which  the  latter  h 
brought  her  husband  as  a  dowry,  and  which  they 
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had  set  apart  at  first,  in  order  that  it  might 
perform  for  their  eldest  daughter  the  same  good 
office  whicli  it  had  done  for  Mrs.  O'Beme. 

Still  all  was  gay  and  happy  at  the  barlier's. 
As  a  husband  and  a  father  he  had  more  than 
the  average  share  of  happiness,  and  less  tiian 
the  average  share  of  care.  His  wife  seemed  well 
contented  with  the  portion  of  enjoyment  which 
their  means  afforded  her;  and  his  three  children 
were  promising  in  mind  and  frame.  Mortimer, 
the  eldest,  could  olready  make  a  decent  "  jxit- 
hook*^  in  his  copy-book,  and  the  others  knew  a« 
much  of  letters  as  Cadmus  himself  at  twice 
their  age,  or  as  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
done  while  he  was  shaking  Europe  from  tiie 
Bahic  to  the  Alps. 

Occasionally,  in  the  long  summer  evenings, 
Godfrey  would  takedown  his  violin,  on  which  he 
was  a  tolerable  proficient,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
professional  employment,  enliven  the  house  with 
some  old  national  air,  to  which  his  wife  would 
sometimes  add  the  melody  of  a   tolerable  voice. 
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More  frequently  they  would  devote  the  evening 
to  a  walk  through  the  village,  where  their  decent 
appamnoe  attracted  general  notice.  Indeed 
they  were  not  without  being  censured  for  ovtr- 
daiotiness  of  dress  by  some  of  those  sharp-eyed 
individuals,  who,  when  they  can  discover  nothing 
to  ridicule  in  a  neighbour's  meanness,  had  rather 
find  the  contrary  fault  than  let  him  pass 
ungrounded. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  annoyatKes  from 
which  the  comforts  of  the  barber  received  a 
flight  alloy.  That  class  of  young  persons 
inhabiting  the  purlieus  of  most  towns  and  vil- 
iagtfs,  who  are  emphatically  distinguished  by  the 
c(Mlhet  of  "  (lu  blackguards^'  seemed,  with  that 
mischievous  instinct  which  enables  men  to  dis- 
tioguish  what  is  ludicrous  in  human  avocations, 
to  have  marked  out  O' Berne  for  their  especial 
amusement.  Sometimes  they  would  snatch  a  new 
Uty  or  a  wedge  of  bread  from  the  hands  of  his 
children  as  they  stood  gaping  at  the  open  door ; 
at  others,  they  chalked  uncivil   nick-names  on 
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his  pannels  ;  or  else  (and  this  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all)  a  whole  gang  of  them  would  watch  an 
opportunity  when  he  and  hi»  wife  were  walking 
in  all  their  finest  through  the  village  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  set  up  in  full  chorus  the  popular 
Ullad:— 

MiUliua  the  barber  grew  no  grand. 

He  tigtcd  in  the  Sligo  band  ; 

Mnllins  the  barber  grew  so  great, 

He  IcQOcked  hu  nose  against  the  gate,  &c. 

But  notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  morti- 
fications, peace  still  abode  on  the  household  of 
O'Berne,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
received  no  worldly  shock  that  could  bear  an 
instanfs  comparison  with  the  sum  of  his  enjov- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  the  shop 
was  thronged,  as  usual,  vith  a  crowd  of  hairy 
heads  and  chins,  as  rough  as  hedge>hogs  with  the 
stubble  of  the  week.  On  the  operating  chair 
sat  Moloay,  the  blacksmith,  the  napkin  tucked 
beneath  his  massive  jaws,  and  his  chin  already 
white  from  ear  to  ear,  adding  a  two-fold  grim- 
ness  to  the  smoke  and  ashes  that  encased  the 
upper  portion  of  his  countenance.  A  thought- 
ful silence  for  some  time  prevailed,  while  the 
eyes  of  all  watched  with  a  lazy  admiration  the 
skill  with  which  the  barber's  razor  flew  along 
the  blacksmith's  spacious  jaws,  demolishing,  at 
every  stroke,  a  long  flourishing  harvest,  and 
leaving  behind  it  a  fair  and  glossy  surface.  At 
length,  Mac  Namara  the  carpenter,  who  was  one 
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uf  the  village  dandies,  and  waited  to  have  his 
liair  brouglit  into  form,  broke  silence  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  of  all  de  tings  dat  ever  was  doge  to 
me,  dat's  de  last  I  could  ever  bear — to  have 
anoder  man  shave  me.  Not  meanin''  de  laste 
asparageraent  to  Mr.  O'Berne,  nor  to  his  pro- 
fession eider — but  de  iday  of  anoder  man  takin' 
me  be  de  nose,  an'  sweepin'  a  razbure  up  me  troat, 
is  what  I  never  could  abide  de  toughts  o'doin\" 

"  When  you  have  a  beard  at  all,  Tom  Mac," 
said  O'Reilly  the  cooper,  taking  a  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
speaker,  "  it  may  come  to  your  turn  to  talk  of 
shaving  it." 

"  Surely,  eurely,  Ned.  Well  den,  it's  come 
to  your  turn  to  talk  of  it,  any  way,  and  to  du 

it — for  I  declare  dere  isn't   a   chin  in  B 

stands  more  in  need  o'  de  razure." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Tom.  There's  this  difference 
betune  you  an'  me,  that  you  shave  to  get  a 
beard,  an'  I  shave  to  get  rid  of  it." 

The  conversation  dropped,  but  there  was  a 
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portioa  of  it  which  was  not  forgotten.  A 
««k  imaginauon  is  easily  impressed.  With  all 
his  teamiDg  and  capacity,  it  was  long  before 
CBeme  could  get  rid  of  the  horrid  idea  which 
was  suggested  by  the  carpenter's  random  words. 
Hit  mind,  though  well  enough  supplied  witli 
knowledge,  was  not  subdued  to  any  wholesome 
dilcipitDe ;  and  such  minds  are  often  the  prey 
of  erery  wandering  fancy.  From  time  to  time 
he  wcMjld  start  as  the  foolish  thought  suggested 
itself  to  his  imagination,  and  shudder,  as  if  the 
carpenter's  words  showed  any  thing  more  than 
ao  extravagant  caprice. 

Still  these  were  weaknesses  known  only  to 
bimaelf,  and  his  general  prosperity  continued 
unabated.  Most  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  have 
tbeir  peculiar  constitution,  and  their  peculiar 
ailment,  or  "  idiosyncrasy,"  which  it  requires  the 
hand  of  a  nice  and  delicate  counsellor  to  deal 
with.  Instead  of  despising  the  crowd  of  morbid 
thoughts  which  arising  like  clouds,  would  gra- 
dually overshadow  his  whole  imagination,  as  he 
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dwelt  on  those  expressions  of  the  carpenter, 
0*Berne  encouraged,  examined,  and  brooded  on 
them,  until  at  length  they  communicated  some- 
thing like  a  settled  tinge  to  his  whole  character. 
Could  such  individuals  be  brought  to  understand 
how  much  of  misery  they  might  avoid  by  a 
moderate  degree  of  habitual  and  generous  self- 
restraint,  the  world  would  be  spared  a  great  deal 
of  woe,  and  more,  perhaps,  of  crime. 

To  this  state  of  mind  an  accidental  circum- 
stance added  a  prodigious  force.      At  a  little 

distance  from  B ,  there  resided  a  family, 

of  the  name  of  Danaher,  hovering  bt-iween 
the  frontiers  of  gentility  and  of  that  rank  to 
which  the  O'Bernes  belonged.  They  lived 
in  an  equivocal  looking  house  which  they 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Rath  Danaher,  held 
a  pew  at  the  chapel,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  "  half-quality."  As  they  were  near 
relations  of  Mrs.  O'Beme,  the  latter  and  her 
husband  were  occasionally  guests  at  the  Hath, 
and  contributed  on  festival  days  to  make  the 
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evenings  pass  merrily  away.  At  this  period 
the  clouds  of  superstition  still  rested  like  a 
gloomy  fog  upon  the  minds  of  the  }xx>rer 
peaMDtry  (as  they  do  in  all  countries  where 
education  is  retarded),  nor  were  there  wanting 
some  in  the  rank  immediately  above  them  who 
participated  in  their  credulity.  In  all  such 
(aticics,  the  Dnnahers  were,  from  first  to  lost, 
profoundly  versed.  They  wore  charms  and 
spells;  they  never  began  a  journey,  or  a  new 
piece  of  work,  on  a  Saturday ;  they  kept  no 
pigeons  about  the  house ;  they  would  not  hurt 
a  weasel  for  tlie  world;  they  always  took  off 
their  hats  when  a  cloud  of  dust  went  by  them 
on  the  road;  they  read  "dhranie-books"  and 
consulted  fortune-tellers,  and  ])ractised  number- 
less rites  of  the  most  absurd  and  unmeaning 
kind.  Night  after  niglit,  when  the  fire  blazed 
cheerfully  ujxjn  the  hi-arth,  it  was  their  wont 
to  gather  round  it  in  a  circle,  and  interchange 
their  gloomy  talcs  of  supc-maturBl  agency,  while 
a  the  youngest  members  of  the  group  were 
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suffered  to  drink,  undisturbed,  at  the  foul  and 
soul-empoisoning  stream,  that  flowed  from  the 
hag-ridden  imaginations  of  the  story-telleri. 
Ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  murderers,  and  demons, 
glided  with  a  horrid  and  hair-stiffening  influence 
through  all  their  narratives,  and  when  the 
listeners  retired  for  the  night,  it  was  to  hurry 
to  their  beds  with  alarmed  and  shuddering 
nerves,  and  to  supply  the  frightful  fancies  of 
their  waking  moments,  by  still  more  frightful 
dreams. 

One  evening,  while  a  conversation  of  this 
kind  proceeded  at  the  fireside  of  Rath-Danaher, 
the  O'Bernea  were  of  the  company.  Godfrey, 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  they  canied 
their  superstitious  credulity,  undertook  to  div 
abuse  them  of  their  fears.  He  talked  learnedly 
of  the  nature  of  spirit  and  of  matter, — of  second 
causes,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  divine  Being  would  suffer  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature  to  be  violated  on  occasions  so  fan- 
tastical and  useless. 
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"  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  you  under- 
stand," said  he,  "  that  such  an  event  could  not 
happen  without  a  direct  infraction  of  the  present 
unler  of  things,  which  is  a  miracle  to  be  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  alone.  That  it 
may  happen,  as  He  who  made  the  law  can  alter 
it,  I  do  not  offer  to  deny ;  but  to  believe  that 
it  does  commonly  happen,  and  without  cause  or 
meaning,  is  to  turn  the  exception  into  the  rule, 
Spirit,  as  it  is  an  immaterial  substance,  has  neither 
colour,  nor  sound,  nor  smell,  nor  any  quaUty 
which  can  make  it  perceptible  to  our  senses. 
Granting  that  they  exist  in  myriads  around  usi 
it  is  still  impossible,  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  that  they  can  do  us  either  phy- 
sical injury  or  physical  good.  What  communion 
they  may  hold  with  tiie  mind,  as  that  is  likewise 
immaterial,  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  possible  they  may  suggest  either  good  or 
evil  to  the  soul  (as  religion  even  teaches  us  they 
do);  but  that,  without  supposing  a  miracle,  they 
caa  pinch  the  body  black  and  blue,  transport  it 
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from  place  to  place,  aiFright  the  senses  with  extra- 
ordinary sights  and  sounds,  is  against  the  common 
orderof  nature.  The  Deity  must  clothe  them  with 
material  faculties  before  they  can  produce  material 
effects." 

«  Well,  Mr.  O'Berne,"  said  Robert  Danaher, 
a  young  man,  who  having  attended  a  course  of 
surgical  lectures  in  Dublin,  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  his  share  of  authority  on  metaph^sica] 
questions,  and  who  was,  moreover,  perhaps  the 
only  person  present  who  understood  half  what 
the  barber  said — "I  do  riot  know  that  any 
miracle  at  all  is  necessary  to  the  purpose.  It 
is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  spirit  does  act  on 
matter.  The  Deity,  who  is  a  pure  spirit,  sus- 
tains all  things,  both  material  and  the  contrary, 
in  their  tlaily  courses — and  we  know  that  in  the 
human  being,  the  mind  directs  and  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  body  at  its  pleasure. 
Why  may  not  the  spirit,  separated  from  its 
clay,  possess  the  same  influence  over  the  matter 
that  surrounds  it  which  it  once  held  over  that 
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with  which  it  was  united  in  the  human  frame  ? 
For  my  part,  as  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  by  what 
meaDs  my  will  directs  my  arm  to  extend  nr  to 
oontract  itself,  I  would  not  presume  to  say  that 
the  ante  spiritual  will,  when  separated  by  death 
from  this  frame  uf  flesh  and  blood,  may  not  pos- 
sess a  similar  influence  over  the  wind  that  moans 
by  my  window,  the  candle  that  is  burning  on  my 
table,  or  the  Mlent  air  that  favours  my  midnight 
slumbers.  I  know  not  liow  the  cflcct  is  produced 
in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other  ;  but 
when  I  know  that  the  one  efl'ect  does  take  place, 
I  should  be  far  from  asserting  tliat  it  would 
ret}uire  an  infraction  of  the  natural  harmony  to 
produce  the  other." 

•*  Ye  may  talk  as  ye  will,"  said  Kitty  Dana- 
ber,  •'  but  fractions  or  no  fractions,  the  sjnrits 
are  abroad  as  regular  as  the  sun  goes  down. 
Our  John  can  tell  you  that,  on  a  market  night 
last  year,  after  selling  some  cattle  in  New 
Auburn,  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  the 
door  of  the  Harp  and   Shamrock,  when    three 
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times,  one  after  another,  he  fell  over  on  the 
other  side,  without  one  near  (that  he  could 
see)  to  give  him  a  shove,  and  the  poor  old 
mare  standing  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.^ 

O'Beme,  who  supposed  that  there  might  be 
reasons  for  John's  unsteadiness  after  leaving 
the  Harp  and  Shamrock,  apart  from  outward 
agents,  either  spiritual  or  material,  was  not  so 
much  struck  by  this  example,  as  he  was  by 
the  argument  which  it  seemed  intended  to 
illustrate.  He  remained  for  a  long  time  silent, 
while  each  of  the  family  In  turn  poured  out 
some  fearful  tale  of  supernatural  agency  in 
order  to  subdue  his  incredulity.  They  did 
not,  however,  succeed  in  convincing  him.  He 
continued  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  ridicu- 
lous legends  that  they  sought  to  thrust  upon  him, 
admitting  only  the  possibility  of  such  apjiearances, 
as  formed  their  leading  subject. 

"  I  can  assure  you  of  one  circumstance,  at 
all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Danaher,  "  which  took 
place   beneath    this  very  roof.      Mr.  Andrew 
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Finnucane  the  apothecary,  to  whom  Robert 
senred  his  time,  was  speaking  one  night,  as 
fau,  are  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  such  stories, 
we  all  wame<l  him  to  be  careful  of  what 
he  said,  as  he  did  not  know  the  moment  he 
might  liave  reason  to  change  his  mind.  He 
Laughed,  but  when  he  woke  next  morning  he 
fband  himself  lying  with  his  head  where  his 
heels  ought  to  be." 

This  tale  brought  on  a  fresh  torrent  of 
similar  anecdotes.  The  evening  passed  away, 
■mi  the  barber  and  his  wife  returned  home- 
It  was  in  some  weeks  after,  that  the  former, 
returning  late  from  the  neighbouring  city,  was 
liliged  to  take  a  lied  for  the  night  at  an  inn 
on  the  roadside.  The  stillness  of  the  night 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  for  it  was 
situate  in  one  of  those  dreary  flats  which  the 
road  traversed  on  its  way  to  the  western  coast, 
and  tenanted  only  by  an  old  woman  and  her 
son,  brought  to  his  recollection  the  discourse 
which    had   passed   in    his    presence  at    Rath 
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Danaher.     The  instinct  of  the  supernatural  is 
one,  wliieh  jwrhaps  nobody,  except  some  con- 
science-seared criminal,  whose  heart  is  hard  u» 
every  natural  feeling,  can  ever  wholly  lay  aside. 
It  is  implanted  iu  us  for  the  best  of  purposes, 
and   though  we  may   abuse  it,  as   we  do  tlie 
best  emotions,  to  our   ruin,    it  is   not  the  less 
intended    for  our  gixid.     O'Berne,   though  he 
had   his  weaknesses,   was  by  no  means  super- 
stitious ;  yet  he  could  not  avoid  bearing  testi- 
mony in  his  own  heart  to  the  existence  of  the 
universal   instinct   as    he    gazed    through    his 
small  window  upon  the  wide  and  starlit  heath 
that  lay  before  it,  and  which  was,  in   itself,  a 
prospect  sufficient   to  have  awakened  lonesome 
and  melancholy  thoughts.     Still  feeling  a  con- 
tempt  for  such   terrors  as   those  which  preyed 
upon     the    household   of    Rath    Danaher,     he 
confessed,     however,     a    sufficient    degree    of 
nervousness  to  lock    the  door  of  his  sleeping 
room  inside,  and  to  make  fast  the  window,  to 
make  "  assurance  doubly  sure."     He  then  knelt 
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tlown,  as  usual,  prayed  with  somewhat  more 
thao  usual  earnestness,  and  went  to  rest.  His 
vlcvp  was  sound  and  dreamless  as  the  sleep 
«f  a  weary  man  is  wont  to  be,  but  a  surprise 
awaited  him  in  the  morning  which  made  him 
almost  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  On 
opeuing  his  eyes,  he  was  astonished  to  perceix'e 
that  the  window  which,  when  he  went  to  rest, 
stood  behind  the  liead  of  his  bed,  and  a  little 
at  the  side,  stood  now  directly  opposite,  as  if 
it  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  chamber  in  the 
night!  He  arose,  and  his  perplexity  increased. 
He  found  himself  now  lying  with  his  feet 
toward  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  pillow  and 
all  the  bed  furniture  being  reversed  in  the 
same  way,  and  even  his  silver  watch  still 
lying  as  he  had  placed  it  under  the  bolster, 
but  hav'uig  participated  in  the  general  change 
of  position.  His  astonishment  was  excessive. 
The  bed  had  no  appearance  of  the  disturbance 
which  such  a  change  might  be  expected  to 
make.     It  even   seemed    as    if   he  had    slept 
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wiihout  motion  through  the  night ;  and  but 
that  liis  recollection  of  the  contrary  was  distinct, 
lie  would  liave  been  persuaded  that  the  whole 
must  be  an  error  of  his  own.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  the  window  fastened,  as  he  had 
left  them,  but  in  no  place  could  he  find  liis 
clothes,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  preceding 
night,  upon  the  chair  at  his  bedside.  After 
thoroughly  searching  the  room  without  success, 
he  was  about  to  summon  the  people  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  from  them, 
when  his  eye  fell  u]>on  the  old  pormanteau 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  home. 
It  seemed  more  full  than  it  had  been  when 
he  took  it  off  his  horse  on  the  preceeding 
eve.  He  opened  it.  Wonder  on  wonder ! 
There  was  the  whole  suit  folded,  brushed, 
and  made  up  with  an  exactness  that  was 
admirable !  Every  article  was  in  its  place, 
and  every  buckle  made  fast  with  just  the 
pro{)er  degree  of  tightness.  The  barber  was 
j>erfectly   bewildered.     The  mysterious   agent. 
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vhoee  prerogative  he  bad  disputed  in  tbe 

of  3hlr.   Andrew    Finnucane,    bad     sooght   an 

CfpfXMlunity   of  vindicating,   in    bis  case   alto^ 

the  alighted  power  that  was  allotted  him.     So 

would  the  Danahera  have  oonstiued  the  story, 

aod  for  that  reason,  the  barber  determined  for 

tbe  pccsent  to  saj  nothing  of  tbe  circumstance 

to  tfaem,  or  to  anybody  else. 

For  many  months  the  circumitaDce  continued 

unexplained,  and  its  impreaaion,  from  tbe  very 

force  of  constant  thinking*  on  it,  began  to  gTvnr 

faiot  OD  the  barber's  mind.     Again  there  was 

a    party   at    Rath    Danaher,    and    again    the 

barber  and    bis  wife   were  of  the  number  of 

(he  gueitB.     Tbe  conversation  on  tliis  evening 

happened  to  turn  on   tbe  superstition  of  the 

Fetch,  or  warning  spirit    which  shows  itself 

flay  the  country  people,  in  the  likeness  of  some 

person   doomed   to  die,   at    some  short   period 

before  his  death.*     Numberless  instances  were 

*  Ovr  Mend  Mr.  Bwnca  CXHarm.  ha$  gireo  ■acb  oelebritr 
io  tliu  nipentition,  Uut  there  U  do  need  of  a  more  pmrticnlar 
ilTTi|»tioa. 
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related  of  such  appearances,  and  again  Mr. 
O'Berne  expressed  his  total  incredulity.  In 
a  fortnight  after,  as  he  was  passing   through 

B ,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Guerin,  (the  father  ] 

of  Peter  Guerin,  whose  exploits  at  "  the  great 
House,"  the  reader  will  find  in  another  volume). 
He  was  surprised  to  sec  that  Mr.  Guerin, 
with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  now  passed  him  by  with  an  offended 
air.  Nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  as  usual 
on  Saturday  evening  at  the  barber's  shop,  in 
order  to  have  his  beard  and  hair  made  decent 
for  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  A  neighbour  solved] 
the  mystery. 

"Why,  Mr.  O'Berne,"  said  he,  "Peterl 
Guerin  says  there's  no  spakin'  to  you  now,j 
you're  grown  so  grand." 

**  I  had  much  the  same  complaint  to  makel 
of  himself,"  replied  the  barber.  '■'■  He  wouldn't] 
speak  to  me  in  the  street  when  I  saluted  him.' 

"  Thai's  dhroll ! "  said  the  peace-maker.     1 
he  very    account   he  gives  o'  you.     He    say( 
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that  he  was  standin'  at  bis  shop  doore  th" 
other  morning  about  six  oVlock,  just  afther 
|«Uy  braiie,  an'  that  you  walked  by,  lookin'  him 
>thraight  in  the  face,  an'  without  ever  takin* 
any  notice,  although  he  axed  you  how  you  wos 
i  plain  as  could  be,'" 

The  instant  the  man  had  concluded  his 
i«cx»unt,  O'Bcme  recollected  the  recent  con- 
'vcrsation  at  liath  Danaher.     He  had  not,  he 

knew,  for  years  before  been  in  B ,  or  any 

where  outside  his  own  door  at  so  early  an  hour 
six  in  the  morning;  and  he  had  not  the 
iitcst  recollection  of  the  rencontre,  to  which 
r.  Guerin  referred.  What  was  it  then,  that 
the  latter  had  seen  ?  The  Danaliers  would 
have  found  a  ready  answer,  and  in  spite  of 
elf  he  fell  a  creeping  through  his  nerves 
he  remembered  the  prediction  with  wliich 
the  appearance  was  supposed  to  be  associated. 
He  had  suHicient  promptitude  of  mind,  however, 
to  keep  his  secret  from  transpiring. 

"Mr.  Guerin  may  be  sure,"  said  he,  "that 
1.3 
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he  is  the  last  man  in  B I  would  think  of 

treating  in  that  way.  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  passing  him  by  at  any  time  in 
that  manner,  and  I'm  sure  I  never  had  the 
least  idea  of  doing  such  a  thing.'" 

The  village  Mr.  Harmony  who  received 
this  explanation,  lost  no  time  in  conveying  it 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  peace  was  re- 
established between  the  barber  and  his  friend. 
In  spite  of  himself,  some  occasional  quahns 
respecting  the  state  of  iiis  health  would  cross 
the  mind  of  the  former,  and  this  new  adventure 
gave  threefold  strength  to  that  already  related. 
As  time  roUetl  by,  Iiowcver,  and  he  found  his 
lx)dily  vigour  undiminished,  his  courage  rose, 
and  he  began  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  superstition.  It  was  then  he 
learned  for  the  first  time,  that  the  appearance, 
when  seen  early  in  the  morning,  was  supposed 
tn  predict  a  long  life  to  the  individual  whose 
semblance  it  assumed. 

There  is  no  time  when  cne  is  more  inclined 
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I  admit  the  truth  of  a  supernatural  predictioa 
vrheo  it  coincides  exactly  with  one's  own 
The  barber  would  not  directly  admit, 
«teii  to  himself,  that  his  incredulity  was  shaken 
in  the  least  degree,  but  it  was  certain  that  bis 
lepHgiiance  to  conviction  in  this  instance  was  not 
«o  vivid  as  in  the  former. 

Half  a  year   had    passed   away,    before   the 

npirit  which  had  tormented  him  at  the  lonely 

iaa  oo  the  roadside,  took  any  pains  to  confirm 

ibe  impressioQ  which  had  been  made  by  its  first 

■y.     It  happened  one  night   that  the  barber 

I  slept  at  Rath  Danaher,  where  he  liad  turned  in 

fnxo  a  %-ialent  storm  of  rain  and   wind.     The 

ijcbainber  which  was  allotted  to  him  commanded 

kmely     prospect   of    the    river  and   distant 

mountains,  and  the  l>arber  was  forcibly  reminded 

of  the  adventures  of  the  last  night  he  had  spent 

away  from  home.     In   the  same  manner  as  he 

had  done  on  the  former  night,  he  fastened  the 

door  and  window-frame,  before  he  went  to  rest. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  a  growing  doubt  of 
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the  reality  of  such  appearances,  or  a  state  of 
bodily  indisposition,  it  was  a  long  time  now 
before  he  could  sleep.  When  he  did  so,  how- 
ever, his  sleep,  as  usual,  was  sound  and  dream- 
less. 

After  midnight,  he  awoke  with  a  sense  of 
cold.  The  bed-clothes  had  all  disappeared  ! 
Nothing  but  the  grey  striped  tick  remained 
upon  the  bedstead,  and  on  that  be  lay,  exposed 
to  the  sharp  cold  of  a  November  night.  By  the 
aid  of  some  embers  which  still  were  burning  on 
the  hearth,  he  was  enabled  to  light  a  small 
candle,  which  he  had  extinguished  on  going  to 
rest.  He  searched  the  r(x>m,  but  the  fugitive 
bed-clothes  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  could  be  a  trick  of  any 
human  being.  The  door  and  window  were 
fast  as  he  had  left  thera,  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  any  body  to  have  got  in,  the  fact 
that  be  should  have  been  thus  annoyed,  at  two 
different  houses,  of  which  no  one  member 
perhaps  knew  even  the  existence  of  the  other, 
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was  in  itaelf  incredible.  He  was  on  the  poic 
once  more  of  giving  up  the  search,  when  his 
attention  was  directed  to  an  old  oak  press  which 
■tood  in  a  comer  of  the  room  ;  it  was  locked, 
but  the  key  was  in  the  lock.  The  barber  opened 
it,  and  could  scarcely  belie\'e  bis  eyes ;  there  lay 
the  objects  of  his  search,  folded  and  laid  u]K)n 
the  shelves  with  as  much  order  and  exactness  as 
if  they  had  never  left  the  draper's  counter. 
The  barber  was  thunderstricken.  He  felt  no 
tern>r,  but  he  was  stunned  to  the  very  soul ;  he 
walked,  he  struck  his  breast,  he  moved  the 
candle  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that 
is  was  not  all  a  dream.  But  nothing  could 
change  the  facts,  and  with  a  bewildered  mind 
be  laid  the  clothes  upon  the  bed  again,  and 
paawd  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  troubleil 
and  interrupted  slumbers. 

In  the  meantime,  perplexities  of  a  less  meta- 
physical kind  began  to  darken  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  barber ;  and  in  common  with  his  species 
be  felt  in  his  turn  the  influence  of  those  inf 
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causes  to  which  for  its  own  wise  ends  all-curbing 
Providence  seems  often  to  abandon  human 
interests.  A  handsome  house  had  been  erected 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  about  half-way 
between  the  barber's  dwelling  and  the  village, 
and  sjieculation  was  exhausted  as  to  its  probable 
use ;  some  said  it  was  intended  for  a  toll-house, 
others  for  a  shrine  of  Bacchus.  Before  the 
point  cotdd  be  decided  a  typhus  fever  confined 
O'Berne  to  his  apartment  and  his  bed,  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  rise  during  the  space  of 
a  summer  month.  During  this  time  (the  first 
period  of  affliction  which  they  had  ever  known), 
his  wife  attended  him  with  a  tenderness  and 
care  that  excited  in  his  mind  a  deeper  sentiment 
of  affection  and  respect  towards  her  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before.  What  heart,  be  it  high  or 
low,  that  ever  yielded  to  affection,  has  not,  like 
that  of  the  poor  barber,  experienced,  cither  in 
its  bitterness  or  in  its  consolation,  the  truth  so 
dehghtfully  sung  since  then  by  our  national 
poet? 
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When  we  first  icc  the  chum  of  our  youth  pass  ug  by, 

Like  m  leaf  on  the  atream  that  will  nerer  return, 
VThcn  our  cap  which  had  sparkled  with  pleasure  so  high 

First  tastes  of  the  other — the  dark  flowing  uro. 
TIkb,  tbea  is  the  mament  affection  can  sway. 

With  a  depth  and  a  tenderness  joy  nerer  knew, 
Lore  ouned  among  pleasures  is  faithless  as  they. 

Bat  the  lore  bom  of  sorrow,  like  sorrow  is  true. 

Nor  was  the  gratitude  of  CBerne  on  first 
nakiag  this  discovery)  in  its  happier  sense,  less 
or  less  true  that  he  was  but  a   village 


On  the  first  day  of  his  convalescence,  a  new, 

and  it  niust  be  confessed,  an  unwelcome  surprise 

lawaited  the  invalid.     Walking  with  difficulty  to 

|>tbe  low  window,  where  his  wife  had  placed  a 

clmir,   be  looked  out  with  strange  and  altered 

upon  the  healthy  active  world,  that  still 

Btinucd  its  career  of  growth,  of  bloom,  and 
of  decay,  unclianging  in  design,  though  for  ever 
rarying  in  effects.  The  sun  still  smote  the 
ripening  grain ;  the  fresh  wind  shook  the 
boughs ;  the  noisy  camien  rattled  by  to  market. 
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and  the  smaller  birds,  which  least  of  Nature*! 
children  seem  known  to  sickness  or  to  pain| 
fluttered  with  vigorous  wing  and  frequent 
twitter  about  the  leaves,  and  amid  the  brandie 
of  the  rustling  elder. 

But  there  was  one  sight,  which  from 
moment  when  it  first  had  caught  the  barber**" 
eye,  diverted  him  from  every  other  thought. 
The  new  house,  above  alluded  to,  had  Ijeen 
completed  and  inhabited  during  his  illness,  and 
it  was  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  inmate  was  no  other  than  a  rival 
barber.  He  could  not  without  anxiety  content^ 
plate  the  superior  splendour  displayed  by  this 
new  competitor.  The  front  of  the  house  waa 
handsomely  daslied ;  the  pole,  exceeding  at 
least  by  half  the  size  of  O'Berne's,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  ball  that  shone  like  another 
sun,  while  close  beneath  was  fastened  a  long 
banner  of  hair  that  flouted  the  winds  as  if 
anticipating  triumph.  Above  the  lintel  of  the 
door  was  a  sign-board,  executed  in  metropolitait 
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Style,  which  announced  the  proprietors,  (for  it 
seemed  to  be  a  partnership,)  as  "  Fitzgerald  and 
O^Hanloo,  late  from  Paris  and  Dublin,  pro- 
fessors of  hair-cutting  and  perfuming,"  &c. 

"  Mary,"  said  the  convalescent  to  his  wife,  as 
he  surveyed  this  great  display,  "  why  didn''t  you 
tell  me  there  was  a  new  barber  set  up  since  I 
lay  down  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  of  it,"  replied  the  wife, "  what 
matter  can  it  be  to  us  ?  " 

'^  I'm  afraid  time  will  show  us  that,"  said 
O'Beme.  "  Wasn't  Ireland  big  enough  without 
their  coming  to  plant  themselves,  and  their  pole, 
over-right  my  very  door  ?  " 

"  What  signifies  themselves  and  their  great 
pole?"  replied  the  wife.  "You  have  your 
custom  made,  and  the  neighbours  will  stand  by 
you,  I'll  engage." 

"  That's  not  the  way  of  the  world,"  replied 
the  barber,  "  and  I'd  be  a  fool  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  way  with  me ;   there  are  some  I 
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know  I  can  count  upon.  There's  the  black- 
smith, because  he  has  no  capers  tliat  way,  and 
he  says  no  one  knows  the  sweep  of  his  jaws  but 
myself;  he'H  stick  to  me;  and  there's  my  third 
cousin,  Pat  Sheehy,  the  weaver,  will  stay  by  me 
for  blood's  sake ;  and  a  few  more  friends  I  may 
be  sure  of;  and  perhaps  others  that  will  be 
honest,  as  some  will  be  rogues,  without  expect- 
ing it ;  but  the  rest,  you'll  find,  will  have  their 
notions.  That  golden  ball  will  draw  many  an 
eye  away,  and  where  the  eye  goes  the  chin 
and  head  will  follow.  But  where's  the  use  of 
talking?" 

The  event  even  outstripped  the  anticipations 
of  (he  barber.  The  time  lost  by  his  own  illness, 
and  that  of  his  wife,  who  fell  ill  of  the  same 
disease  immediately  on  his  recovery,  accelerated 
a  catastrophe  which  he  had  too  much  cause  to 
fear.  The  villagers  were  unwilling  to  frequent 
a  house  which  had  now  for  two  months  been 
the  seat  of  contagion.     Party  spirit  also  lent  its 
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iuence  to  the  success  of  the  new  comers,  and 
O' Berne  lost  many  a  head  and  chin  to  political 
difTcrences. 

In  fine,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  extreme 
mod  squalid  misery  descended  on  the  dwelling 
of  the  barber.  By  degrees,  retrenchment  followed 
retrenchment,  until  what  once  were  necessaries, 
assumed  the  character  of  luxuries,  too  costly  to 
be  thought  of.  The  barber  and  his  wife  no 
longer  appeared  abroad,  except  when  it  could 
not  be  a\'oided,  and  at  length  that  day  was  one 
of  joy  lo  the  family  which  saw  them  supplied 
with  a  bare  sufficiency  of  food. 

From  circle  to  circle,  however,  they  descended 
in  the  r^on  of  adversity,  nor  had  they  yet 
arrived  at  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  The  rent  of 
iheir  tenement  ran  into  arrear,  and  they  were 
menaced  more  than  once  with  an  ejectment. 
This  was  the  only  event  which  began  to  strike  a 
real  gloom  into  the  mind  of  the  barber,  already 
weiikened  by  misfortune,  and  the  effects  of  sick- 
ness.      While  it  startled   every  affection  of  his 
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heart,  it  awoke  in  all  its  force  (as  the  heart  in 
its  alarm  will  often  do)  tlie  full  power  of  an 
imagination  that  prosperity  had  iuUtd  into 
comparative  inaction. 

The  barber,  though  he  had  received  the 
same  education,  did  not  use  it  to  the  same 
advantage  as  his  wife.  It  perplexed,  while  it 
soothed  him,  to  observe  the  serenity  with  which 
his  wife  sustained  the  adverse  change  in  their 
circumstances.  She,  wi)o  had  sacrificed  so  much 
for  him,  did  not  even  seem  to  be  conscious  that 
she  had  made  any  sacrifice  whatever.  Her 
wealthy  relatives  were  now  all  scattered  and 
hurthened  with  their  own  separate  claims,  and 
could  do  nothing  to  assist  the  barber.  Still, 
in  their  distress,  her  concern  seemed  all  for  her 
husband  and  her  cbddren.  The  sea  is  not 
more  necessarily  agitated  by  the  sighing  of  the 
winter  winds,  than  is  a  generous  and  religious 
bosom  by  the  accents  of  distress  and  sorrow  in 
a  fellow  being.  So  natural,  so  free  from  effort 
or  reluctance,  appeared  the  afTectionatc  concern 
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with  which  the  gentle  Mary  exerted  herself  toj 
alletiate  the  sufferings  of  her  husband  andr 
I  ber  children. 

At  diffLTent  times  her  gentle  uncomplaining 
[conduct  produced  varying  effects  upon  her  hus- 
I  iMad's  mind.     Sometimes,  when  his  reflections 
took  a  gloomy  turn,   tlie  clear  angelic  serenity 
of  her  looks  would,  with  an  influence  Like  that  uf 
l^tle  music,  subdue  his  discontent,  and  restore  i 
his  thoughts  to  calmness  and  to  order ;  at  others^' 
when   he  beheld  her  sharing  in  their  common 
wantf  and  remembered  what  she  was,  when   shej 
resigaed  abundance  and  respectability  to  unite 
her  earthly  lot  to  his,  his  anguish  far  exceeded 
what  it  was  when  he  thought  only  of  his  owa. 
|iriration&. 

"  We  arc  worse  off  now,''  he  said  to  her,  one 
Mimtuer  evening,  as  they  sat  before  the  open 
window  which  looked  upon  their  little  orchard, 
and  watched  the  crows  winging  high  above  theni<^| 
tn  the  distant  wckkI,  "our  case  is  worse  than 
that  of  eren  the  animals  that  are  left  witliout 
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reason.  The  face  of  the  round  world  is  free 
to  them  ;  from  the  worm  to  the  eagle  all  are 
well  provided  for.  The  crow  has  his  nest  upon 
the  bough,  and  the  hare  has  her  form  in  the 
furze,  and  their  food  is  ready  for  them  at  morning 
in  the  fields,  or  by  the  river,  for  no  trouble 
but  the  pains  of  seeking  it.  In  the  water,  in 
the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  fotnl,  clothing  and  a 
home,  are  ready  found  for  all.  The  goldfinch 
has  his  painted  feathers,  and  the  robin  his  grain 
«>f  seed,  while  our  poor  babes  are  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger." 

"  For  every  pain  we  bear  with  true  patience 
in  this  life,"  said  his  wife,  "  we  shall  receive 
an  age  of  glory  and  of  happiness  in  the  next." 

"  Yet  who  would  murmur  at  a  Providence 
that  is  inscrutable,'"  resumed  O'Berne,  in  a  fit 
of  sombre  musing ;  "  if  men  would  only  do 
their  duty  by  each  other?  But  it  is  not,  and 
it  never  will  be  so.  They  say  that  if  you  take 
a  young  bird  unfledged  from  the  nest,  and  set 
it  down  alone  in  some  field  far  away,  where  the 
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{MTcnts  cannot  find  it,  and  leave  it  there  am 
watch  it,  they  say  there  is  no  bird  that  passes, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  hears  its  lonesome  chi 
that  will  not  bring  it  a  worm,  or  a  mouthful 
«aiDe  other  food,  until  it  gets  strength  to  shift  for 
itself.     But  men,  men  must  have  laws  to  force 
thrro  even  to  dd  so  much  as  will  keep  the  breath 
of  bfe  within  the  lips  of  their  own  kind."" 

"  All  is  well,"  said   Mary,  "  while  we  keep 
oar  own  fidelity.     Let  the  storm  blow  as  it  will, 
let  ad  our  prospects  and  our  possessions  go  to 
ruin,  all  still  is  well  while  heaven  is  not  offended. 
Let  us  keep  our  hands  unstained,  and  in  His 
name  who  distributed  suffering  and  joy,  let  thi 
worst  that  will  befal   us.     It  is  not  want  m 
plenty  that  can  either  give  or  take  away  on 
peace  of  mind.     To  he  contented  with  the  wil 
hetren,  and  to  ctrive  to   put  it  into   practi 
is  always  in  our  power ;   and  if  we  are  not 
disposed   in   our  distress,    we  may  be   certa: 
that   we  should  not  be  so  under  any  chan, 
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whatever.     Let  us  preserve  our  innocence,  am 
all  is  well." 

"  You  are  very  easily  contented,"  said  thi 
barber,  with  an  angry  look.     "  What  were  your 
thoughts,  two  months  since,  when  the  fire  seized 
on   the  grocer's   house  next  door,  and  we  saw, 
with  our  own  eyes,  the  remains  of  an  unhapp; 
infant  dug  out  of  the  ruins  ?"" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Godfrey,  what   I   thought," 
replied  his  wife,  "  I  trembled  for  myself  when 
beheld  it.      He,   said  I,  who  has  created 
world  so  fair,  and  filled  it  with  so  many  bl 
ings,  who  has  made  that  beautiful  sun,  and  those 
millions  of  shining  stars,   and   who  daily   an 
hourly  shows  his  goodness  and  his  mercy  in  ne' 
acts  of   kindness  to  his  creatures;  he  too  it  is 
who  has  permitted  that  sinless  child  to  perisi 
by  a  frightful  deatii.      Let   me  therefore  taki 
the  warning,  and  beware  in  what  condition 
fall  into  his  hands,  for  if  he  thus  afflicts  t 
innocent  and  good  on  earth,  what  should  be  doi 
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with    as?      I  speak  to  you  in  this  way,  dear' 
Godfrer,   because  I  see  you  are  beginning  to 
fink  in  spirits.    Beware,  tny  dear,  dear  husband  ; 
it  is  in  our  moments  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  ^ 
as  well  as  in  those  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  that  the 
enemy  of  our  souls  endeavours  to  seduce  us  into^ 
crime  or  madness." 

As  she  said  these  words  she  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  upon  her  husband's  shoulder.  Moved 
l^  the  action  as  well  as  by  the  words  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  O'Berne  was  softened,  and 
melted  slowly  into  tears, 

"Read  to  me,"  said  he,  "and   it    may 
belter." 

His  wife  complied,  and  taking  from  the  drawer 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  began  to  read  a  portion 
of  the  New  Testament.  Godfrey  listened,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the 
words  before.  For  several  days  after  he  became 
totally  absi>rbed  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume; 
the  profound  wisdom  of  its  counsels,  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  its  narrative,  and  the  stupendous. 
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nature  of  the  events  which  it  recorded,  the 
heartfelt  spirit  of  prayer  with  which  it  was  per- 
vaded, the  terrible  solemnity  of  its  warnings, 
the  melting  tenderness  of  its  promises,  and  the 
striking  nature  of  the  examples  by  which  both 
were  illustrated,  made  a  deep  and  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  village  philosopher.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  never  before  had  heard 
how  all  things  were  first  called  into  existence ; 
how  murder  entered  first  into  the  world,  which, 
until  then,  was  the  abode  of  love  and  happiness 
He  there  heard  the  Deity  delivering  his  law  to 
man,  amid  the  lightnings  and  the  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai ;  he  saw  in  tlie  fate  of  Eli  and  his 
sons,  an  example  of  the  divine  justice  against 
neglectful  parents ;  he  dwelt  with  enchantment 
on  the  mystical  beauties  of  the  story  of  Ruth, 
and  the  marriage  of  Reliecca:  and  he  traced 
with  astonishment  and  awe,  the  tremendous  and 
affecting  history  of  the  origin,  the  fall,  and 
restoration  of  his  species,  detailed  in  language 
worthy  of  a  subject  so  sublime.     He  read  and 
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k  astonished  liim  to  think  how  mechanical  till 

DOW   had  been  the  nature  of  his  feelings  and 
.  practioe.     What,  was  be  then  one  of  those 
rho  really  believed  that  the  Divinity  himself 

kbad  come  on  earth  to  teach  his  creaturea,  both  by 
vord  and  by  example,  the  real  nature  of  moral 

igooAaaa?  to  overthrow  the  worldly  error  which 
■scribed  to  human  pride  the  honours  due  to 
virtue,  and  to  introduce  modesty,  humility, 
patience,  and  mildness,  to  the  same  rank  in 
human  estimation  which  they  had  ever  held  in 
the  divine,  and  which  men  till  then  accorded  to 
glory,  ambition,  revenge,  and  haughtiness 

i  of  aoul  ? 

The  philosophic  barber,  however,  while  he 
wondered  how  little  hitherto  he  had  felt  the  real 
nature  of  the  character  he  professed  in  society, 
rather  revolved  these  wonders  in  his  intellect 
than  let  them  sink  into  his  heart.  His  imagina- 
tion became  deeply  impressed,  and  he  broo<k'd 
by  day  and  dreamed  by  night  on  what  he  had 
been  studying,  until  his  whole  mind  became 
k2 
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absorbed  with  the  one  engrossing  subject.  To 
clmngc  the  lieart,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
mind  should  be  excited.  To  create  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  and  love  is  of  far  greater  importance 
in  the  way  of  virtue,  than  to  captivate  the 
fancy  or  amaze  the  understanding. 

The  impatience,  tlierefore,  with  which  he  bore 
the  increasing  perplexity  in  his  aS'airs,  was  not 
in  any  permanent  degree  diminished.  A  week 
of  extreme  misery  and  privation,  was  closed  by  a 
formal  ejectment  from  the  house  in  which  he 
lived.  We  pledge  ourselves  not  to  the  trnth  of 
the  events  of  the  few  days  and  nights  imme- 
diately succeeding,  but  relate  them  as  they  arc 
told  in  *'  our  neighbourhood,"  reserving  all  com- 
ment to  the  conclusion  of  the  tale.  It  was  a 
Friday  evening,  and  the  family  were  to  give 
up  possession  before  twelve  on  the  following 
Monday.  With  a  mind  weakened  by  distress 
and  apprehension,  the  barber  spent  tlie  day 
pacing  alone  from  room  to  room  of  the  little 
dwelling,  like  one  distracted  in  his  thoughts. 
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*♦  If  it  be  true,"  said  he,  striking  his  foreliead 
with  a  burst  of  anger,  — *'  if  it  be  true,  that  imma- 
teriaV  things  can  hourly,  as  young  Danaher 
UMTted,  exert  an  influence  over  what  is  pas- 
»ible  and  material,  why  will  they  not  interfere  to 
serre  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  to  annoy  us? 
^Vhy  will  not  that  power,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  that  visited  me  for  my  discomfort  in  that 
lonely  inn,  and  at  Rath  Danaher,  present  itself 
again  for  my  assistance,  at  a  time  when  iiuman 
aid  has  left  me  at  my  last  extremity  ? " 

His  wife,  who  overheard  these  words,  was 
afraid  that  her  husband^s  misfortunes  were 
beginning  to  affect  his  reason. 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  *'  that  apart  from 
human  aid,  we  have  but  one  source  of  power 
to  which  we  can  apply." 

•'  I  would  apply  to  ANY,"  cried  her  husband 
with  a  burst  of  frenzy,  "  from  whatever  source 
wsistauce  comes,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it." 

Saying  this,  he  rushed  from  the  room.  The 
fit  of  passion  having  passed  away,  he  was  able 
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to  reflect  with  more  distinctness  on  the  nature  of 
what  lie  had  said,  and  his  imagination  froze  at 
the  tliouglu  that  it  was  {wssible  lie  might  yet  Ije 
taken  at  his  word.  Terror,  in  addition  to  the 
former  excitement,  now  seized  upon  his  nerves, 
and  unfittetl  him  for  any  settled  thought. 
He  could  only  wait  in  hopeless  silence  the 
passing  of  the  shocking  gloom  that  seized 
upon  his  mind,  without  knowing  how  to 
quicken  its  departure. 

In  this  mood,  say  the  storyteller?,  he  retired 
to  rest.  The  chamber  in  which  he  slept  looketl 
out  upon  the  orchard,  at  the  door  of  which, 
some  evenings  bi'fore,  the  conversation  already 
recorded  had  taken  place  between  the  barber 
and  his  wife.  The  bed  was  so  plnced  that  the 
former  could  see  as  he  lay  down,  tin  a  moon- 
light night,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  orchard 
and  the  country  lying  far  beyond  it.  Such  a 
night  was  that  of  which  we  speak ;  it  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock,  and  in  raid  winter ; 
when  after  a  few  hours'  slumber,  the  view  of  the 
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orchard,  with  its  moonlight  paths,  crossed  by 
the  sharply  defined  shadows  of  the  trees,  came 
slovlj  on  his  sight  through  the  uncurtained 
window. 

For  a  time  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  scene,  , 
the  barber  could  not  tell  if  he  were  waking  or 
aaieep,  so  indistinct  and  floating  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  existed  in  his  mind.     All  doubt 
bowpvcr  ceased,  or  rather  he  ceased  to  question 
what  his  actual  condition  was,  when  he  beheld 
a  figure  dressed  in  a  grotesque  suit  of  black, 
advancing  through  the   trees  and  approaching 
llie  windows  with  a  slow  but  steady  pace.     An 
unaccountable  influence  held  the  barber  motion- 
less, until  the  stranger  approached  so  near,  that 
bis  singular  drapery  almost  appeared  to  touch 
the  glass.      It  seemed  to  the  former  as  if  an 
iron  hand  were  laid  upon  his  breast  and  pressed 
him  to  the  bed.     The  moonlight  falling  on  the 
Iwck  of  the  figure  prevented  him  from  seeing 
with  distinctness  what  the  features  were  of  this 
unknown  intruder  on    his    premises,  but    the 
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sense  of  horror  which  his  presence  excited  was 
almost  insupportable.  After  a  little  time,  the 
figure  slowly  raised  one  hand,  and  retiring  a 
little  from  the  window,  waved  it  gracefully  as 
a  sign  for  Godfrey  to  arise  and  follow.  The 
sequel  is  gathered  from  Godfrey's  own  indistinct 
recollection  of  what  took  place.  He  could  not, 
he  said,  resist  the  summons:  he  got  up  like 
one  under  the  influence  of  some  necromantic 
power,  hastily  drew  on  his  clothes,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  window  threw  open  the  sash 
and  stepped  out  into  the  orchard.  The  figure 
retired,  still  turning  at  intervals,  and  beckoning 
with  one  hand  until  they  had  passed  into  the 
open  country. 

On  a  sloping  hill  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
village  stood  a  grove  of  firs,  shadowing  a  tract 
of  soil  which  once  had  been  a  burying-ground, 
but  in  which  no  interment  had  taken  place  for 
centuries  before.  Tradition  only,  and  the  half 
obliterated  remains  that  were  sometimes  dug  out 
of  the  soil,  supplied  the  history  of  its  former 
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uses,  for  neither  moDument  nor  gravestone  had 
for  a  long  period  been  discernible  upon  the 
slope.  Near  the  borders  of  this  sombre  grove 
it  was  that  O'Beme  beheld  the  figure  pause, 
and  seem  to  wait  his  arrival.  Still  moved  by 
the  same  irreastible  influence  the  barber  pressed 
forward  up  the  slope,  fixing  his  eye  upcm  the 
stranger,  and  even  eager  for  the  omference, 
which  he  anticipated  with  a  dizzy  sense  of  terror. 
Nor  were  his  wonder  and  his  awe  diminished, 
when  on  turning  round  to  address  him,  the 
stranger  revealed  the  countenance  and  figure  of 
his  old  master ! 
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We  pursue  the  barber's  narrative  as  he  is  said 

to  have  himself  delivered  it. 

"You  said,"  (the  stranjrer  slowly  and  calmly 

enunciated  each   syllable,   like  one   who   utters 

words  of  the  last  importance,) — "  that  you  were 

ready  to  receive  assistance  from  ANY   source. 

I  am  one  who  have  both  the  will  and  the  power 

to  afford  it." 
^f      "  And  who  are  you ?*^  the  barber  would  have 

said  in  turn,  but  his  jaws,  locked  fast  as  if  by 

a  fit  of  tetanus,  refused  to  articulate  the  words. 

His  guide,  however,  seemed  to  understand  his 
^K  thought. 

^B      '*  Who  I  am,"  said  he,  with  a  voice  so  inex^ 
1^*  pressibly   mournful  that  it    penetrated    to 

hearer's  soul, — "  is  of  no  impirtance  to  ; 
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present  views  or  mine.  Let  it  be  enough  for 
you  to  know,  and  for  nae  to  tell  you,  that  I  can 
procure  you  the  assistance  you  require.  Speak 
therefore,  and  tell  what  thou  wouldst  have.^ 

The  barber  replied  at  once: — 

**  Food  for  my  family  and  a  certjun  home. 
Tbey  are  miserable ;  if  you  can  secure  theni 
Mistenancc  and  shelter  you  shall  have  my  grati- 
tude. 

"  I  require  it  not,"  replied  the  figure  with  a 
smile  of  subtle  scorn.  "  I  seek  not  love  but 
seoioe;  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  all  and 
mure  fur  thee  than  thou  requircst,  but  it  is  only 
m  furnishing  the  opportunity  of  which  you  must 
yourself  make  use." 

**  And  what  shall  be  that  opportunity  'f " 
exclaimetl  the  barber. 

"To-morrow  thou  shalt  have  the  choice  of 
misery  or  joy.  I  do  not  press  thee  to  decide 
It  oocc.  Whenever  the  extremity  may  be  at 
hand,  my  power  will  not  be  distant.'^ 

With  these  strange  words  he  vanished,    and 
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the  bariier  recunied  to  bis  dwelling;.  Of  his 
■drcotures  on  tbe  way  bame,  or  the  mooner 
IB  which  be  obtained  an  entnnoe  into  his  o« 
haoae^  be  had  no  rvooOectiao.  On  the  foil 
■^■■■■^  be  fouod  himself  in  his  bed  as  usual 
but  oould  reraember  imthiag  of  what  took 
from  tbe  nxxnent  of  the  spirit's  diaappearaDoe. 
There  were  no  oonoboraDBg  signs  in  the 
positioo  of  his  dress,  or  in  the  state  of  tbe 
window,  that  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of  his 
midnigfat  excunion ;  and  be  would  have  been 
inclined,  notwithstanding  the  regular  train  of  the 
occurrences,  and  the  vivid  impression  be  retained 
of  what  had  passed,  to  pronounce  tlic  whole  a 
dream,  if  it  were  not  that  the  two  former 
mytterioiu  events  which  had  befallen  him,  leiY 
his  reason  far  more  open  to  an  admission  of 
supernatural  agency. 

The  day  which  followed  was  the  same  in 
which,  as  set  forth  in  a  preceding  portion  of 
this  narrative,  Mr.  Moynehan  the  tax-gatherer, 
left  home  to  dine  at  Castle  Tobin.     It  was  a 
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tryii^  one  to  Godfrey,  on  more  than  one 
■cxount.  Not  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
dwelling  had  tasted  food  since  they  arose,  and 
at  night  the  cries  of  the  younger  children 
rent  the  father''s  breast.  To  complete  the 
draariness  and  discomfort  of  the  scene,  the  night 
was  giistv  and  full  of  ^thowers,  and  the  sound 
of  the  inclement  weather  breaking  against  the 
doors  and  windows  seemed  to  give  promise  of 
the  destitution  which  awaited  them  when  they 
xhould  no  longer  own  the  shelter  of  a  roof. 

Emaciated  even  more  by  wasting  thoughts 
than  by  the  want  of  necessary  food,  the  barber 
sat  in  the  chair,  which  now  but  rarely  held  a 
customer,  attending  m  silence  (if  he  attended  at 
all),  to  the  consolatory  expressions  that  were 
now  and  then  addressed  to  him  by  his  wife,  and 
weaving  vain  conjectures  on  the  future, 

"  Talk  you  of  comfort  ?"  he  said,  looking 
backward  on  tlie  latter  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
'*  Have  you   the  wallet  ready,  then  ?   and  the 
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wattle  and  tin  can  ?  and  the  slate  and  voster  for 
Mortimer  to  study  in  tlie  dyke  on  sumraer  days, 
when  we  all  sit  down  together  by  the  roadside 
in  tlif  shade,  away  from  tlie  dust  of  the  horses' 
feet  and  the  carriage  wheels,  while  we  ask  the 
gentlefolks  for  charity  as  they  roll  by  'i  not 
forgetting  the  linen  caps  for  the  girls,  and  all 
the  beggar's  furniture?  Have  you  all  that 
ready,  since  you  talk  of  comfort?'" 

"  Even  if  it  came  to  that,"  replied  his  wife, 
with  a  tone  of  slight  severity  mingled  with 
afi'ection,  "  I  trust  we  all  have  resignation  tu 
endure  it." 

"'  It  would  be  less  a  burthen  to  my  mind," 
said  the  barber,  "  that  you  had  asked  me  •  why 
I  brought  you  to  this  misery  ?'  rather  than  to 
hear  you  speak  so  kindly.  And  why,  why  did 
I  do  so  ?  Why  did  I  not  leave  you  whore  I 
found  you,  happy  and  prosperous  in  your 
father's  house  ?  " 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  younger  children 
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which  had  crept  from  its  pallet  of  straw,  took 
Godfrey  by  the  coat,  and  looking  up  with  a 
pallid  face  and  crying  accent  said : —  ^H 

**  Father,  Ellen  is  hungry."  ^* 

If  those  who  make  themselves  miserable  about 
fancied  evils,  could  know  the  pangs  that  rent  the 
heart  of  O'Berne  at  this  instant,  it  is  probable 
they  would  look  upon  their  own  condition  with 
a  more  contented  eye.  In  the  agony  of  his  soul 
the  unhappy  man  bent  down  his  head,  and  half 
murmured  between  his  teeth  : — 

"  If  the  opportunity  now  were  offered  me 
■gain,  I  would  not,  I  think,  reject  it.'' 

He  had  scarcely  framed  these  words  in  his 
own  mind,  when  the  tramping  of  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard  approaching  the  door,  and  soon  after 
a  loud  knocking  with  a  whi])  handle  made  the 
panel  echo  through  the  house. 

"  Hollo !  ho  !  ho !  Who's  within  .'  Open,  I 
My !  O'Berne  where  arc  you  ?  Are  your  razors 
ready?" 
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'  They  hive  got  ■  new  method  of  shaving, 
They  have  got  a  new  method  of  shaving — 
Oh,  I  vooldn't  lie  under  that  razor, 
For  all  that  lies  under  the  sun. 

"  O'Berne,   I   say !    Godfrey,  bring  out 
light !" 

'"Tis    Mr.     Moynehan    the     tax-gatherer's 
voice,"  said  Mary. 

*•  And  drunk,"  addetl  the  barber. 

*'  May  heaven  forgive  him  !  " 

"  Why — O'Benie,  I  say  !  Are  you  asleep, 
dead  ?  Open  !  open  the  door ! 

"  Over  the  mountain  and  over  the  moor, 

Barefoot  and  wretched  I  wander  forlorn. 
My  father  i«  dead,  and  my  mother  ia  poor. 
And  I  weej)  for  the  day<  that  will  never  return. 
Pity,  kind  gentlefolks 

"  Come — come — barber,  this  is  no  joke." 
The  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.   Moynehan' 
made  his  appearance,  wrapped  in  a  dark  frieae 
travelling  coat,  which  glistened  with  rain,  as  did 
the  fresh  and  well-nurtured  countcnaiKC 


owner.     Id  one  hand  be  held  the  bridle  of 
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►,  which  seemed  inclined  to  follow  him  inti 
the  bouse. 

"  How  are  you  ?  how  are  you  ?"  said  the  tax- 
gatherer,  as  he  staggered  forwards, — "  no  coi 
pGraents  at  all   at  present,  do  you  see  ?    I 
ome  to  stay  the  night  with  you,  for  'tis  rathei 
late  and  windy." 

*♦  You  have  chosen  but  a  poor  house  for  your 
lodging,  rir,^  said  the  barber. 

"  No  matter  for  that ;    many  a  better  fellow 
often  slept  in  a  worse.     So  that  you  find  a  dry 
comer  for  my  horse,  you  may  put  myself  an 
where,  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Mortimer,"  said  the  barber,  "  take  the 
geotlen'an''s  horse  round  to  the  little  cow-house, 
and  see  him  well  rubbed  for  the  night. 

**  And  hark  you?"  said  the  tax-gatherer, 
setting  his  arras  *♦  a-kimbo,"  and  endeavouring 
to  keep  his  balance  while  he  gazed  on  Mor- 
timer, "  before  you  do  so,  my  young  hero,  give 
me  that  portmanteau  that's  fastenetl  behind  the 
be  added,  ag  the  bo 
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complied,  "  King  George  would  liave  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  me  if  I  let  anything  happen  to 
them.  And  hark  in  your  ear — another  thing — 1 
took  more  than  a  glass  too  much  at  Castle 
Tiihin  ;  no  matter — a  set  of  rogues — They  have 
their  reasons  for  tempting  me  to  exceed." 

"Mary,"  said  the  barber,  "put  the  children 
to  bed,  and  shut  the  door." 

"Good  night,  Mrs.  O'Bcrne — good  night — 
And  hark  you — Mrs.  O'Beme,  I  see  you're 
shocked  to  see  me  as  i  am,  but  'tis  my  weak- 
ness, that  and  a  little  tender  heartedncss  about 
the  making  out  of  an  inventory — I  confess  it — 
if  an  honest  hospitable  country  gentleman,  sends 
me,  in  a  good-natured  sort  of  way,  a  sack  of 
corn  for  that  poor  animal  abroad,  and  then 
omits  all  mention  of  his  own  neat  riding  nag, 
1  haven't  the  heart  to  charge  him  with  it.  Good 
Mrs.  O'Bfrnc,  I  protest  to  you,  there  is  not  a 
single  four-wheeled  carriage,  nor  a  gig,  nor  a 
riding  horse  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  of 
B .      Those  are  all   phantoms  that  we 
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meet  every  day  upon  the  roads— phantoms 
^(ailam — phantotns — I  liave  the  best  authority 
for.  it — the  word  of  the  owners  tlieraselves — all 
floats  of  greyhounds — ghosts  of  pointers,  ghosts 
of  spaniels,  terriers,  servants,  and  all.  Oh,  Mrs. 
O'Beme,  there's  nothing  in  the  island  but  ghosts 
and  roguc-s  !  There's  that  attorney — no  matter 
who — lie's  an  honest  fellow  to  be  sure,  and  keeps 
a  capital  bottle  of  whiskey ;  he  had  the 
assurance  last  week,  after  putting  blank — blank 
— blank — against  horses,  carriages,  and  servants, 
to  turn  about  as  he  handed  me  the  paper,  and 
fer  me  a.  ride  in  his  own  curricle  as  far  as  the 
village.  And  I  protest  to  you  the  ghost  of  a 
curricle  carried  us  both  uncommonly  well.  As 
for  the  great  men  of  the  county,  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  tell  how  they  manage  with  two 
hearths  and  six  windows.  There's  a  place  that 
shall  be  nameless — I  don't  say  'tis  Castle  Tobin 
now,  where  I  can  count  four-and-twenty 
windows  as  I  ride  up  the  avenue ;  hut  on 
entering  I  cannot   persuade  Tob — the  owner  I 
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mean,  that  it  has  more  than  quarter  the  number 
Assessed  taxes  !  assessed  rogues  and  swindlers ! 
But  good  night,  these  things  must  not  continue 
— Pray  for  me, — your  prayers  I  think,  are  heard. 
As  for  that  husband  of  yours — he  deals  in 
witchcraft." 

"  Who,  I  ? "  cried  the  barber,  starting  from 
a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  observe  how  he  starts.  Look 
at  him,  Mrs.  O'Berne.  I  would  not  trust  ray 
life  with  that  fellow  across  the  street." 

Godfrey  salhered  his  brows  and  looked  darkly 
on  the  ground. 

"  Look  at  him,"  continued  the  taxgatherer, 
laying  his  hand  on  Mrs.  O'fienie's  arm,  and 
(Minting  with  the  other  to  her  husband,  who,  in 
an  attitude  of  ghastly  anger,  looked  backward 
in  his  face.  "  There  are  men  who  go  through 
life  straight,  like  the  handle  of  my  whip;  and 
there  are  others  that,  like  the  lash,  will  take 
any  crooked  bend  you  give  it.  Look  at  him 
bow  he  eyes  the  portmanteau  !  " 
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Again  the  barber  started. 

•'  Ha,  ha  !  Come,  come,  O' Berne,  I  did  but 
You  must  learn  to  take  a  joke." 

Mrs.  O' Berne  retired,  and  the  taxgatherer 
remained  with  her  husband  in  the  kitclien. 
During  the  foregoing  conversation,  a  dreadful 
■tniggle  had  been  taking  place  within  the  mind 
of  the  latter.  The  gold  !  Mr.  Moynehan,  in  his 
random  jest,  had  harped  his  thought  aright. 
That  portmanteau  would  secure  his  family  for 
ever  against  all  fear  of  indigence.  Terrified  by 
the  workings  of  his  own  breast,  and  desirous  to 
remove  a  temptation  which  he  feared  might 
grow  too  strong  for  his  already  flickering  virtue, 
be  approached  the  taxgatherer  and  said,  with 
a  hoarse  and  mournful  energy  of  voice  and 
manner : — 

'•  Mr.  Moynehan,  it  is  as  your  friend  I 
advise  you  to  return  home  to  night.  There  are 
evil  minds  abroad,  hearts  weakened  by  affliction, 
unable  to  resist  the  deadly  thoughts  that 
wont  and  melancholy  whisper  to  them  in  the 
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silence  of  the  night.       Be  wise,  therefore,  and 
return  to  your  house  at  once." 

"  Return  to  my  house ! "  cried  the  tax- 
gatherer,  settmg  both  his  hands  upon  his  sides, 
and  looking  on  the  barber  with  a  stare  of  high 
defiance.  "  And  who  are  you,  sir,  that  order 
me  to  return  to  my  house  .•'  I  shall  stay  where 
I  am,  sir,  and  you  may  frown  and  grind  your 
teeth  as  you  will,  sir,  but  I  shall  not  be  ordered 
off  by  you.  And  I  will  tell  you  more,  I'll  have 
myself  shaved  to  night ;  so  get  your  apparatus 
ready  on  the  instant." 

"  To  night ! "  said  O'Berne,  "  pray  do  not  say 
to  night.     It  is  already  one  o'clock." 

But  Mr.  Moynehan,  like  many  who  have  not 
a  perfect  possession  of  their  reason,  was  obsti- 
nate. He  insisted  on  being  shaved,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  the 
barber,  with  trembling  knees,  and  a  mind 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  its  own  internal 
struggles,  prepared  the  implements  necessary 
to  the  task  that  was  allotted  him. 
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"  These  things  must  have  an  end,  O'Berne,'' 
the  lax>galherer  resumed,  as  he  loosened  his 
neck-cloth  and  laid  it  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 
**I  cannot  continue  long  to  lead  this  life — ^'tis 
bad — 'lis  wicked — ^"tis  unchristian.  My  good 
lady  is  for  ever  lecturing  me  about  it,  and  I 
believe  she's  right.  I  promised  her  this  morn- 
ing that  this  should  be  the  last  time  I  would 
ever  dine  from  home  again,  and  I  am  resolved 
U>  keep  ray  word,  I  am  resolved  to ''" 

Here  he  licgan  to  grow  drowsy  as  he  sat, 
and  continued  nodding  in  his  chair,  while  he 
spoke  in  interrupted  sentences — 

"Yes — she's  right — the  women  arc  right 
afier  all  about  these  matters — they  are  more 
doc — do — docile — well — III  mend.  She  hinted 
that  I  might  begin  too  late — but  no — to-morrow 
morning  will  be  time  enough — to  night  it  would 
be  late  indeed — Cas — Ca— Castle  To — Tob — 
Tobin— farewell— ril  mend— I'll  re— form— I'll 
— ni— To  morrow  I'll  begin— III " 

He  dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast  and  fell 
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the  maam  In^  fit^  as  <■  Ae  |«etuBig  a^ 
gJeaoMd  bt^ttlr  <■  Ae  onk.  The 
opened  the  door,  which  fcnked  iaio  the 
The  picture  was  ooe  which  nig^  have 
a  spectator  tresBfak^  if  there  had 
tator  there:  CKBenie,  with  Us 
haggard  cuuiitenjiwf .  iliiMiiiig  at  the 
door,  and  loota]^  with  wild  eyes  aid  ^luillj 
teeth  into  the  moonlit  orchard.  The  tax- 
gatherer  sleeping,  «ith  his  neck-doih  laid  aside, 
and  bis  head  hanging  back  in  the  profeand 
repose  of  drunkenness — the  hour  Ute — the 
night  favourable — and  the  instruments,  wludi 
might  as  readily  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  destruction  as  of  utility,  lying  open 
on  the  barber's  table.  Let  us  close  the  scene 
upon  this  horrible  tableau. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Is  less  than  two  hours  after  she  had   first 
retired    to    rest,    the   sleep   of  Mrs.   O^Beme, 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  frigiitful  dreams, 
va&  altogether  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
le  in   her  room.       Looking   up,   she   beheld 
ber  husband,  with  an  end  of  candle  lighted  in 
bis    hand,     looking    pale    and    terrified.       In 
answer  to  her  question,  he  said,  that  the  tax- 
gatherer  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.     She  fell 
I  asleep   again  and  did   not  wake   till  morning. 
Her   husband   then    informed    her,    that    Mr, 
Movnehan,  notwithstanding  all  his  persuasions, 
had    insisted    on    leaving    the    house    on    the 
preceding  night,  and   taking  the  road   to  his 
own   resideDce,   which    was  well   known  to  be 
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infested  by  foot-pads.  But  he  had  good  news 
also  for  her  ear.  Before  leaving  the  house, 
he  had  lent  him  a  sum  which  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  re-establish  them  in  all  their 
former  comfort.  But  this  was  to  be  kept  a 
secret. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  her 
husband,  as  he  gave  her  this  account,  which 
perplexed  and  pained  her.  It  was  not  gloomy, 
as  before,  but  unequally  and  fitfully  joyous. 
He  laughed,  and  his  laughter  was  broken  by 
a  spasmodic  action  of  the  frame,  as  if  a  searing 
iron  had  suddenly  been  applied  to  a  part  of 
it.  Mrs.  O'Berne  now  feared,  from  many 
things  her  husband  said,  that  the  unexpected 
generosity  of  the  tax-gatherer  might  produce 
an  effect  as  dangerous  to  her  husband's  mind 
as  bis  previous  poverty. 

In  the  evening,  while  Mary  sat  musing  on 
what  had  passed,  her  husband,  who  had  gone 
out  on  business,  suddenly  entered  the  bouK 
with   a   hurried  and   agitated   look. 
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"I    was  right,"  said    he  "in   warning   Mr. 
Mo\-nehan  not  to  take  that  road  last  night." 
"Whj  so?" 

*'  His    liorse   was  found   this   morning   near 
the   village,  but  without  a   rider." 

Mrs.   O'Beme  clasped    her    hands    with    a 
silent  gesture  of  affright. 

"  I  tell  you  truth — and  there  was  blood  upon 
the  saddle-cloth— blood,  Mary." 
"He  was  murdered,  then?" 
"  Why   so — who   told  you    that  ?     How   do 
you  know  it  ?  " 

"  What  else  does  it  look  like  ?      What  else 
do  they  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Think  !      Oh,  they  think  as  you  do— but 
i(  is  all  conjecture." 

"  Let  him  have  perished  as  he  may,"  said 
Mary,  hurried  onward  by  the  dreadful  tidings 
into  an  energy  unusual  to  her  disposition,  "it 
is  certain  at  least  that  he  has  perished.  O 
fearful  Providence !  It  was  a  heart  of  stone 
that  took  him  in  his  fit  of  sin  !  " 
L  S 
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"Be  charitable,  wife,"  said  the  barber  angrily. 

"  I  should  be  so,  indeed .  I  thank  you  for 
the  counsel.  If  he  was  murdered,  then,  xnay 
heaven  forgive  his  murderer !  " 

"  Pray  for  him,'"  said  the  barber,  "  but  not 
that  way.  Perhaps  the  wretch  was  crazed 
with  want  or  hunger — pcrliaps  lie  was  strongly 
tempted — and  that  when  ruin  was  tlireatening 
him  on  one  side  and  the  temptation  assailed 
him  on  the  other — and  the  opportunity — and 
the  silence — and  the  night — perhaps  he  could 
not  hold  his  hand — but  what  of  that? — Our 
cliiidren  shall  not  starve,  at  all  events — 1  have 
the  gold— the  gold." 

And  he  laughed  with  a  shocking  levity. 

"Ves,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,"  replii 
his  wife,  with  calmness — "  but  the  widow — thi 
poor  widow !  To  night,  while  the  wind  is 
howling  about  her  house,  how  lonesome  is  her 
heart,  and  low  within  herl  They  had  one 
child,  a  boy  ;  and  she  is  ot^en  looking  at  him, 
now,  and  asking  herself  if  the  story  can  be 
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true — Oh,  wretched  man !  Had  he,  who  did 
the  deed,  no  wife,  no  family,  to  care  for,  when 
he  made  a  widow  and  an   orphan  at  a  blow? 

L  And  all  for  a  little  dro&s  f  ^ 

"  Well— welL,"    said    the   barber,   hurriedly, 
**  perhaps   he   means   to  pay  it  back  again  as 

kaooo  as  he  can,  and  to  lay  the  bones  in  conse- 

jcnted  ground.  What  more  can  the  poor 
wretch  do  now  ?  Oh,  wife,  they  say  sucli 
mo«iey  is  easily  eanied,  but  he  who  did  U 
knows  better." 

"  To  night,"  continued  Mary,  following  up 
her  own  train  of  thought,  "  while  the  servants 
are  whispering  in  the  kitchen,  she  is  lying  on 
her  bed,  with  the  child  close  by  her,  and 
listening  to  every  fresh  account  they  bring  her 
uf  her  loss.  To  see  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  go 
cahnly  to  their  doom — to  tend  them  in  their 
last  sickness — to  read  them  holy  lessons — to 
pray  for  them  aloud  when  they  are  dying  or 
when  they  are  dead — that's  happiness  to  what 
she  feels  to  night,  although    when   you    were 
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sick  I  thought  it  would  be  misery.     She  mu 
not  evea  know  that  he  lies  in  holy  ground.'^ 

*'  But  perhaps  he  shall  in  time.     Let  ua  talk^ 
no  more  of  this,  to-night  at  least." 

"  Aye,  Godfrey,  it  is  best ;  blood  vrill  st 
if  it  should  burst  the  grave  for  it" 

There  was  a  cobbler  in  B ,  who,  like 

our  barber,  could  scarcely  obtain  as  many  half- 
pence by  his  awl,  as  might  procure  him  a  suffi- 
ciencj'  of  the  cheapest  food.     Yet,  however 
was  enable<l  to  procure  the  means,  the  fellow 
a  habitual  drunkard.     It  was  his  practice  whe^^ 
intoxicated,  to  take  his  post  at  the  village  cro^^ 
and,  putting  his  hands  under  his  leather  apron,  to    . 
commence  a  string  of  vociferous  abuse  against  ^^M 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  without  exception. 
The  out-pouring  usually  continued  five  or  six 
hours  without  intermission,  from  exordium  ^H 
jwroradon,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  regul^^ 
inhabitants,   and   to   the  entertainment   of  the 
little  urchins  of  the  place  who  gathered  round 
him  in  a  circle,  in  order  to  chorus  his  monolog 
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whh  their  shrill  hurras.    Yet,  at  other  times,  the 

unfortunate  wretch  could  be  as  decent  and  well 

lucted  as  any  individual  in  the  place,  and  he 

might  luire  been,  as  the  world  goes,  an  estimable 

r,  if  the  fasdnation  of  strong  drink  had 

not  on  influence  over  him  which  it  appeared 

Imost  impossible  for  him  to  resist. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  occurrence  just 

1,  it  happened  that  this  cobbler  was  sitting 

rork  in  his  miserable  hut,  and  singing,  as  he 

made  his  lap-stone  ring,  when  he  was  surprised 

[to  see  the  barber  cross  his  threshold.    The  latter 

^baring  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  shoved 

in  the  bolt,  approached  the  man  of  patches  with 

a  seiious  countenance. 

"  Shanaban,"  said  he,  "  I  have  something 
aerious  to  say  to  you,  and  it  may  be  for  your 
advantage,  provided  j-ou  promise  to  ^«eep  it 
secret," 

"  Sacret,  Mr.  O'Bcrne  ?  As  to  keepin'  a 
sacret,  providin'  its  nothin'  agin  law  or  con- 
xcience,  I'll  keep  a  sacret  with  any  man  brathin', 
though  'tis  I  says  it,  that  oughtn't." 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village,  that 
treasure^  for  the  possession  of  which  he  had 
aooouDted  to  his  wife  in  a  very  different  manner. 
A  moderate  portion  of  the  price  eaaly  bribed 
the  cobbler  to  keep  silence,  until  it  should  suit 
0''Benie'8  convenience  to  call  on  him  to  give 
testimony  of  the  manner  in  whidi  he  had  ob- 
tained the  money. 

Soon  after,  the  barber  and  his  family  left  the 

neighbourhood  of  B ,  where  they  were 

not  heard  again  of  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 


I.  S 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Young  Edmund  Moynehan  was  brought  up 
with  all  the  care  that  could  possibly  be  bestowed 
on  the  education  of  a  child.  He  was  carefully 
preserved,  in  his  early  years,  from  all  access  of 
sujjerslition.  He  heard  none  of  those  garrulous 
tales  which  too  often  haunt  the  nursery,  and 
bespeak  future  victims  to  weakness  of  luind, 
almost  in  the  very  cradle.  In  the  mean  time, 
ihe  true  spirit  of  religion  was  deeply  impresseil 
upon  his  heart ;  and  his  practice  was  the  more 
fervent  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  enlightened. 
He  grew  apace,  and  in  time  inherited  the  office 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  father.  He 
exercised  it,  however,  in  a  very  difl'erent  manner. 
He  took  no  bribes,  and  he  allowed  no  false 
returns.      The  astonishment  which  such  a  line 
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of  conduct  excited  about  B- 


~—  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  novelty  of  the  provocation. 
Almoet  every  tax-payer  joined  in  abuse  of 
Edmund  Moynehan.  Many  called  him  a  mean, 
exact,  prjing  fellow ;  and  a  few  of  the  more 
fiery  gentry  even  talked  of  "calling  him  out;" 
but  be  did  not  alter  his  course,  aud  they  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  being  as  exact 
as  himself.  In  all  other  respects,  be  was  what 
his  father  bad  been  in  his  earlier  and  happier 
days. 

He  bad  reached  his  three  and  twentieth  year 
without  meeting  any  adventure  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  rural  life,  in  the  rank  in  which 
he  tnovcd.  He  yet  retained  a  strong  recollection 
of  bis  parent,  and  he  felt,  without  the  least 
eaiotion  of  revenge,  a  8tn>ng  desire  to  investigate 
the  mystery  of  his  disappearance. 

One  evening  he  was  standing  at  the  window 
of  the  small  parlour  which  looked  out  (for  he 
now  occupied  the  dwelling  first  owned  by  his 
father,)  on  the  waters  of  the  Shannon.  Although 
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the  sun  ahone  bright,  a  westerly  gale  drove 
fiercely  along  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and 
confined  the  fishing  craft  to  their  moorings  by 
the  windward  beach.  The  narrow-pinioned 
fishers  hovering  above  the  broken  waves,  by 
their  screams  and  rapid  motion  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  Occasionally  a 
bulky  cormorant  flew  with  outstretched  neck 
along  the  surface  of  the  bay,  while  the  pleasure 
boat  (which  Moynchan  suuietimes  used  in  his 
days  of  leisuie),  tossed  and  tugged  at  her  anchor 
by  the  shore. 

Living,  notwithstanding  his  occupation,  in 
conijMirative  sohtude,  with  few  objects  to  interest 
his  thoughts  in  any  remarkable  degree,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  young  Moynehan  often  dwelt 
with  undiminished  interest  ujx)n  the  mystery  of 
his  father's  fate.  That  violence,  and  human 
violence,  had  been  employed  in  his  destruction, 
he  entertained  no  doubt.  Of  greater  euterprize 
and  firmness  than  his  father  had  been,  he  only 
wanted  fooling  for  the  inquiry,  and  the  total 
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of  this  was  what  often  lay  heavy  at  his 


lean. 


A  portrait  of  his  father,  rudely  finished,  yet 
witli  sufficient  resemblance  to  correspond  with 
hu  recollection  of  the  original,  was  suspended 

'■giiiiat  the  wall.  Oppressed  with  the  reflections 
which  crowded  oo  his  mind,  as  he  gazed  on  the 

f  ftmiliar  features,  he  left  the  house  and  hurried 
to  the  strand,  where  be  paced  for  some  time  in 

[  alence  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  His  boat- 
man was  employed  in  repairing  the  keel  of  a  small 
skiff,  which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  tender  on  the 

^pleasure  boat.  Near  him,  Rick  Liliis,  grown 
gT«y  with  years,  and  somewhat  bowed  by  care, 
was  leaning  against  a  huge  block  of  stone,  and 

Eobser^'ing  the  boatman  at  work. 

"  The  young  masiher  looks  as  if  he  was  put 
out  a  little,^  said  the  boatman. 

"  Ah,  little  admiration  he  should,"  replied  the 
old  herdsman,  "  It  is  fourteen  years  and  better 
now  since  we  lost  the  ould  one.  Many^s  the 
time  since  I  repented  that  I  didn't  go  nith  him 
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that  night,  or  make  him  go  with  me.  But  when 
a  man's  huur'scome  they  say  the  world  wouldn't 
put  it  off  I  might  well  know  them  hills  were 
no  place  for  any  one  to  be  thravelling  ai  night, 
let  alone  such  a  night  as  that ;  but  he  wouldn't 
be  said  by  mc.  I  hard  of  a  thing  happening 
among  them  hills  before,  that  was  enough  to 
make  any  body  look  about  him  before  he'd 
venture  among  'em  late  at  night." 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

"  ril  tell  you.     You  know  Jerry  Lacey,  the" 
pedler,  that  usotl  to  go  through  the  counthry 
formerly  sellin'  ribbons,  an'  rings,  an'  snuff-boxes, 
an'  things  that  way,  at   the  great   houses  an' 
places  along  the  road  ?" 

*'  You  mean  him  (hat  has  a  shop  now  over- 
right  where  O'Beme  the  barber  lived  formerly 
atB ?" 

"  I  do — the  very  oian.  He  was  thravelUn' 
from  Cork,  an'  he  took  the  conthrary  way 
through  the  same  mountains  that  my  masther 
(rest  his  sowl !)    an'    myself  went    that    night. 
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Tell,  if  he  did,  it  come  late  upon  him,  an'  he 
tumod  off  the  road,   thinkin'  to  make  a  short 
cut,  an'  he  lost  his  way  in  the  mountains,  an'  it 
was  midnight  before  he  met  a  human  christian, 
or  one  ha'p'orth.    •  What'll  become  o'  me  at  ail, 
I  wondher,'  says  Jerry  ;  •  'twas  the  misforthinate 
hour  I  ever  turned  off  o'  you,  for  one  rood,' 
Htys  he.     Well,   on    he   went,   an'  in   place  o' 
oomin'  to  any  place,  'tis  lunesomer  an'  lonesomer 
the  road  was  gettin'  upon  him,  till  at  last  he  hard 
a  nize,  as  it  were,  o'  somebody  hammerin'  at  a 
little  distance.     So  he  med  towards  the  niic. 
Well,  'tisn'i  long  till  he  come  to  a  little  lonesome 
cabin  without  e'er  a  windy  in  front,  and  a  rish 
light  bumin"  within,  an'  the  doore  half  open,  an' 
the  ugliest  man  ever  you  see  sittin'  upon  a  stool 
in  the  middle  of  the  floore,  and  he   havin'  a 
tinker's  anvil  on  his  lap,  an'  he  makin'  sauce- 
pans. 

"  *  Bless  all  here,'  says  Jerry,  pushing  in  the 
door. 

**  The  little  man  med  him  no  answer,  only 
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looked  up  sthraiglit  in  his  face,  an'  tould  him  to 
come  in  an'  shet  the  doore. 

•*  'An''  what  do  you  want  now  ?'  says  the  little 
tinker,  when  Jerry  done  what  he  bid  him. 

"  '  Shelther,  then,  for  the  night,  piase  your 
lordship,'  says  Jerry,  thinkin'  it  betther  to  be 
civil. 

"  '  Take  a  sate  by  the  fire,'  says  the  tinker, 
'  an'  we'll  see  what's  to  be  done.' 

"  *  That  your  reverence  may  lose  nothin'  by 
it,*  says  Jerry,  dhrawin'  a  chair.  *  Them  that 
give  the  sthrangcr  shelther  in  this  world, 
won't  be  left  without  it  themselves  in  the 
next.' 

"  Well,  there  they  sat.  There  was  a  pot 
boiling  over  the  fire,  an'  it  had  a  smell  o'  mait, 
which,  I'll  be  bail,  Jerry  wasn't  sorry  to  find. 
So  afther  a  white,  the  tinker  went  out,  as  he 
said,  to  dig  a  handful  o'  pzaties  to  have  with  the 
mait,  an'  tould  Jerry  for  his  life  not  to  touch  one 
ha'p'orth  about  the  place,  an'  above  all  things, 
not  to  look  into  the  pot,  for  if  he'd  daar  do  it, 
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the  mutton  'ud  be  spiled.  Well,  hardly  was  he 
out«ide  till"  doore,  when  Jerrj-  was  a'inost  ready 
to  faint,  wantin''  to  know  what  was  in  the  pot. 
So  as  there  was  ne'er  a  windec,  and  the  doore 
It  shet,  he  thought  he'd  take  one  dawny  peep. 
'  Never  welcome  himself  an'  bis  pot,'  says  Jerry, 
'  if  he  hadn't  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  sure  I 
wouldn't  care  one  bane  what  was  in  it.    I'm  kilt 

■  frooi  it,  for  a  pot,'  says  he,  '  fixin'  his  two  eyes 
upon  it.  I  won't  look  at  it  at  all  at  all,'  says  he, 
•  'tis  up  at  the  dhresser  I'll  look,  an'  I'll  whistle 
the  Humours  o'  Glin,  an'  who  knows  but  I'd 
shkame  away  the  thoughts  of  it  till  himself  'ud 
oome  in.'    So  he  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 

fli^ao  whistling.      '  'Tis  bilin'  greatly,    what- 

kaonie^'eT  it  is,'  says  he  by  an'  by.  '  Ah  sure 
what  hurt  ia  there  in  one  peep  ?  How  will  he 
ever  iind  it  out  ?  A  likely  story  indeed,  that  the 
mutton  'ud  be  spiled  by  one  look.  He's  an 
ould  rogue,  that's  what  be  is,  an'  I'll  have  a  peep 
in  spile  o'  the  Danes.'  So  he  went  to  the  fire- 
tide,  and  he  ruz  the  lid.     There  was  a  great 
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"  '  Oh,  my  lord,'  says  Jerry,  •  what  for  'ud 
I  be  lookin'  in  it  ?  * 

"  *  j\Te  you  hungry  ?  ' 

*•  *  Not  much,  nay  lord." 

•'  •  Will  you  take  a  cup  o'  the  broth  ? ' 

"  Well,  Jerry  thought  he'd  dhrop,  when  ht 
hard  him  axin'  him  to  take  a  cup  o'  the  broth. 

"  '  Not  any,  we're  oblecst  to  your  reverence,' 
wys  he,  bowin'  very  polite. 

"  ♦  What'll  you  do  then  ?'  says  the  tinker. 

'*  •  I'll  stay  as  I  am,  with  your  lordship's  good 
wilU' 

"  '  There's  a  bed  within,  in  the  room,  there ; 
may-be  ^-ou  like  to  take  a  stretch  on  it  ?  ' 

**  *  Why  then,  I  believe  I  will,  plasc  your 
reverence,'  iays  Jerry,  '  as  I'm  tired.' 

"  So  he  took  his  pack,  an'  away  with  him  into 
the  nx>m,  as  if  be  was  walkin'  into  the  mouth  of 

tiger.  He  didn't  like  to  go  to  bed,  although 
there  was  the  nicest  bedstead  in  a  corner,  with 
rhite  dimity  curtains,  an'  a  fine  soft  lick,  an'  the 
'loom  nately  boorded,  an'  soundin"  as   if  there 
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was  a  kitchen  under  it.  So  he  rowled  himself 
in  his  great  coat,  an'  sat  down  in  a  corner 
waitin'  to  see  what  'ud  happen,  bein'  in  dhread 
he'd  fall  asleep,  if  he  sthretched  upon  the  bed. 
The  moon  was  shinin'  in  the  windee,  when  about 
twelve  o'clock,  as  sure  as  you're  standin'  there, 
he  tould  my  father,  he  s<:*cn  the  bed  ^nkin'  in 
the  ground.  Oh,  his  heart  was  below  in  his 
shoe !  '  Wasn't  it  the  good  thought  o'  me,' 
says  he,  '  not  to  go  to  bed  ?  I  declare  to  my 
heart,'  says  he,  '  I'll  make  a  race  while  he's 
below ! '  So  out  he  started,  an'  I'll  engage  'tis 
long  till  he  was  caught  goin'  through  the 
mountains  at  night  again." 

•'  Dear  knows,  that's  a  wondherful  story," 
said  the  boatman.  "  But  asy  .'  what  boat  is 
that,  I  wondhcr,  runnin'  in  for  the  little  creek  ? 
Some  jot,  or  another,  maybe  dhruv  in  by  the 
wind,  an'  she  comin'  in  from  Cove." 

On  nearer  approach,  however,  the  vessel 
seemed  too  small  to  answer  this  conjecture.  She 
was  a  little  cutter,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  tons 
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burthen,  with  sdow  white  sails,  close-reefed,  and 
drenched    to   the  peak  with    spray.      Casting 
anchor  near  the  shore,  a  small  boat  was  lowered 
from  the  stem,  into  which  two  persons  entered, 
and  proceeded  to  land.     On  reaching  the  shore, 
one  left  the  boat,  while  the  other,  pushing  oiFj 
into  the  breakers,  which  even  here  ran  high, 
returned   to    the    cutter.     The    stranger,   who 
remained,   was  a  man    deeply  "  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years,"   wrapped  in   an   old   plaid 
cloak,   and   wearing  a   cap  of  seal-skin.      He 
stooped  much,  and  walked  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, that  but  for  a  stick,  on  which  he  leaned, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
maintained   his  upright    position.      Perceiving 
him    about   to  take  the   road   leading  to   the 
interior,    young    Moynehan    approached,    and 
politely  asked  him  to  his  house  for  the  night, 
as  it  was  usual  to  do  with  any  stranger  who 
travelled  in   these  lonely   districts.      The   only 
inn,  he  informed  him,  at  which  he  could  obtain 
accommodation,  was  at  such  a  distance  that  it 
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would  farigue  him  extremely  to  reach  it  on  foot 
that  day.  The  same  accommodation  he  offered 
for  his  boatman. 

There  was  in  the  stranger's  manner  of  accept- 
ing the  courtesy,  an  air  of  deep  humihty  anti 
deprecation,  that  indicated  habitual  suffering. 
He  trembled  like  one  in  a  fit  of  palsy,  and  bowed 
low,  supporting  himself  by  grasping  his  stick 
with  both  hands,  while  he  murmured  forth  hit 
thanks.  The  same  deep  gratitude  he  showed 
for  every  trivial  attention  that  was  paid  him  on 
his  entering  the  bouse.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
thought  the  humblest  attitude  he  could  assume 
was  far  above  his  pretensions,  and  no  exertions 
that  either  the  widow  or  her  son  could  make, 
were  sufficient  to  draw  him  into  free  and  unem- 
barrassed conversation  throughout  the  evening. 
He  sat  as  far  apart  as  possible  from  every  indi- 
vidual that  was  present,  bowed  with  the  utmost 
respect  at  every  word  that  was  addressed  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  of  the  last  importance. 
Two  or  three  limes,  Edmimd  Moynehan  saw. 
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or  fancied  he  saw,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  rest 
upon  his  features  with  an  expression  of  inqiury, 
which,  however,  instantly  disappeared  as  soon 
their  glances  met.  After  Mrs.  Moynehan  had 
retired  for  the  night,  he  endeavoured  to  lead 
llidr  guest  into  more  familiar  dialogue,  and  to 
iavite  him  to  confidence,  by  showing  him  an 
csample. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  mother's  retiring  so 
early,"  said  Edmund,  "  she  always  does  so, 
my  father's  death.  We  are  rather  a  lonely 
family  at  present" 

"  Indeed,  Sir.?"  said  the  stranger  with  a 
Mnile. 

"  You  are  probably  new  to  this  country  ? " 
a«ked  Edmund. 

"  Indeed  Sir,  much  the  same.  It  is  now  so 
long  since  I  left  it,  that  I  may  well  be  called  a 
stranger." 

"All,  then  it  is  not  likely  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  misfortune.  I  never  like,  of 
course,  to  allude  to  it,  in  the  presence  of  my 
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motlier,  but  now  that  she  is  gone,  it  may  furnish 
you  with  some  kind  of  apology  for  the  sorry 
entertainment  you  have  met  to-night.'" 

Tlie  stranger  bowed  low,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  Edmund  (who  loved  to  talk  of  his  father's 
unaccountable  disappearance),  gave  him  a  full 
detail  of  all  the  circumstances  respecting  it, 
which  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge.  The 
stranger  seemed  to  listen  with  tlie  deepest 
interest,  but  like  one  who  was  habituated  to 
feelings  of  a  still  deeper  kind  than  any  which 
the  narrative  was  calculated  to  excite,  in  the 
mind  of  an  uninterested  person. 

"  There  are  few  circumstances  attending  my 
father's  death,"  said  Edmund,  "  supjMwing  him 
to  have  perished,  and  indeed  it  would  be  idl« 
to  think  otherwise,  which  are  to  my  mind  so 
painful  as  its  suddenness.  Even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  and  with  my  slight  remembrance  of  my 
father,  it  is  surprising  to  myself  what  slight 
circumstances  will  bring  his  fate,  in  all  its  force, 
upon  my  mind.     The  other  day,  I  happened  to 
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be  present  in  the  cottage  of  a  tenant,  who  lay 
in  his  death-sickness,  endeavouring  with  all  the 
pover  of  his  heart  and  mind,  to  review  and 
anticipate  the  coming  judgment  on  the  whole. 
When  I  saw  him  piously  receiving  the  rites  of 
his  religion,  and  dying  at  last  amid  the  audible 
prayen  of  his  family,  how  keenly  did  the 
thought  of  my  father's  murder  penetrate  my 
MMil,  when  I  compared  it  with  this  peaceful 
parting !" 

Edmund  paused,  but  the  stranger  made  no 
remark. 

"Still,"  continued  Edmund,  "I  would  not 
exchange  his  lot  with  that  of  his  murderer." 
**No,  no — oh,  no,"  replied  the  stranger. 
•♦  To  be  sure,"  said  Edmund,  '•  I  can  but 
guctt  what  the  remorse  attending  such  a  crime 
should  be,  but  even  from  conjecture,  I  wonder 
how  a  human  being  could  prefer  the  custody  of 
such  a  torturing  secret,  even  to  detection  and 
ignominy." 
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**  Hanging,*  aid  the  MiMigu,  "  b  soeli  a 

horrid  death." 

**  But  can  it,  short  as  the  *««g"«Ji  is,  b» 
anything  so  horrible  as  the  remone  for  socii  a 
deed?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  said  noc  that,"'  replied  the 
stranger,  "  for  sure  I  am — at  least  I  think- 
that  were  the  innocent  truly  to  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  remorse,  they  would  never  steep  their 
liands  in  crime.  But  they  know  nothing  of  it — 
books — legends — all  are  painted  flame  to  the 
fire  of  genuine  remorse  in  a  bosom  that  is 
capable  of  feeling  iu" 

"  If  such  be  your  opinion,"  said  Edmund, 
"  how  do  you  account  for  the  apparent  indif- 
ference in  which  many  live  who  are  known  to 
have  perpetrated  the  most  appalling  crimes?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  stranger;  "  tliat  such 
is  the  fact  appears  indisputable,  but  I  cannot 
account  for  it  on  natural  reasons.  Yet  dreadful 
as  it  is  to  feel  remorse,  so  far  at  least  as  one  mav 
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gtwss,  to  do  nothing  but  tremble  for  the  future, 
and  DOtbing  but  shudder  at  the  past ;  to  h'c  on  a 
restleis  bed  and  find  no  comfort  in  the  daylight, 
nor  in  the  sight  of  friends'  faces,  or  the  hearing 
of  familiar  coarersation ;  I  should  still  prefer 
remorse  in  its  most  poignant  form,  to  the 
drvadful  insensibility  that  you  describe.'" 

**  You,  theD,"  said  Edmund,  "  would  not  l>e 
one  of  those  who  prefer  remorse  to  reparation  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  answer  you  ? "  replied  the 
itnngeT.  "  Death,  certain  death  is  a  thing  so 
terrible  to  contemplate  with  a  steady  eye." 

"  It  would  appear  indeed, "  said  Edmund, 
"  as  if  there  were  persons  who  could  find  it 
easier  to  inflict  than  to  endure  it." 

At  this  moment  the  stranger,  who  scarcely 
seemed  to  be  in  health  daring  the  whole  con- 
versation, complained  of  fatigue,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  go  to  rest.  Edmund  ordered  a  light, 
and  the  servant  went  liefore  to  prepare  the 
roorn. 

"  There's  no  sin,  I  hope.  Sir,"  said  the  old 
M  2 
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man,  turning  round  with  difficulty  as  he  slowly 
walked  towards  the  chamber  door ;  "  Tiiere's  no 
sin  after  all,  I  hope,  that  may  not  meet  forgive- 
ness. Even  you.  Sir,  I  am  sure,  could  forgive 
the  man  who  has  injured  you  so  nearly,  provided 
he  were  humbly  to  beg  forgiveness  at  your  feel. 
How  much  more  reasonably  might  he  hope  for 
mercy  at  its  very  source?" 

"  The  difference  is  essential,"  answered 
Edmund.  "  I  am  far  from  feeling  personal 
resentment  against  the  author  of  my  father^s 
death.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  that  I  am  free 
from  even  the  first  impulses  of  passions  that  are 
common  to  our  nature,  but  as  there  are  pangs 
that  pierce  too  deep  for  tears — as  there  is  bliss 
too  exquisite  for  laughter — so  also  there  are 
injuries  that  in  their  very  magnitude  exclude 
all  thought  of  self-redress — that  in  a  peculiar 
manner  seem  to  make  vengeance  (as  sure  it  is 
in  every  case)  an  usurpation  of  the  divine  pre- 
rogative." 

The  stranger  retired,  and  Edmund  soon  aAer 
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uwmI  his  example.  He  had  tiot  yet,  however, 
ckMed  his  eyes,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
head  was  protruded  into  the  apartment.  It 
VIS  that  of  old  Rick  Lillis. 

-  Whist !  Misther  Edmund  !  " 

"Well,  nick  ?•' 

"  Are  you  asleep,  Sir  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  answer  your  call  if  I  were  ?" 

"  Sure  enough.  Sir,"  said  Rick,  coming  in 
■nd  closing  ihe  door  behind  him.  "  Do  you 
know  that  sihrange  jettleinan,  Sir?" 

*♦  Not  I.     Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Sir,  only  I  just  stepped  in  to 
mention  a  dhrull  thing  I  seen  him  doing  that 
mirprised  me  " 

"  Doing  ?  When  ?  Is  he  not  in  his  room  .*  " 
"  He  was.  Sir,  an'  I  seen  the  candle  shinin' 
there  when  I  was  walkin'  down  the  lawn  to  go 
bome  for  the  niglit,  but  of  a  sudden  it  niovc-d, 
an'  out  it  come  to  the  parlour.  "  1  declare  to 
my  heart,"  says  I,  "  I'll  go  back  an'  see  what 
that  lad  wants  out  in  the  parlour  ugain.     So  I 
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you  able  to  learn  from  his  boatman  who  they 
were?" 

*"-  Not  a  word.  Sir.  Many  an  offer  I  med, 
but  it''s  no  use  for  me." 

On  the  following  morning,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  family,  the  stranger  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  bed  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  slept  in,  but  there  was  no  other  trace 
remaining  of  their  visitor.  All  inquiry  was 
vain ;  and  they  ceased  at  length  to  speak  of 
what  had  taken  place. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 


What  was  more  singular,  the  manner  of  the 
stranger's  disappearance  was  as  much  a  secret 
to  himself  as  to  any  body  else.  He  had  gone  to 
rest  on  the  preciding  night  in  the  bed  whicli  was 
assigned  to  him,  nor  did  he  wake  till  after  sun- 
rise on  the  following  morning.  What  then  was 
his  astonishment  and  terror  to  find  himself 
fully  dressed,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  lying  in 
a  meadow  on  the  roadside,  within  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  river,  and  in  sight  of  the  villag 

of  B !     Ashamed,  however,  to  return 

to  his  itostess  and  her  son,  after  so  singular  an 
adventure,  and  not  knowing  how  lie  could  obtain 
credit  for  the  truth,  he  pursued  his  way  without 
interruption. 
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So  highly  was  EdniundV  curiosity  excited  by 
this  account,  that  he  immediately  formed  the 
resolution  to  watch  with  Lillis  for  the  appearance 
of  the  phantom.  The  moment  he  announced 
this  determination,  he  became,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  hero  of  the  company.  All  crowded 
about  him  describing  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
sounds  which  had  been  heard,  and  advising  him 
to  give  np  the  idea  as  rash  and  foolish.  At  one 
lime,  they  said,  steps  as  of  hoofs  iron-shod  were 
Iteard  resounding  through  the  house ;  at  another, 
whispers  and  sighs  were  audibly  breathed  in  the 
very  face  of  the  listener  ;  while  at  other  times,  a 
heavy  pace  was  heard  descending  the  stairs,  and 
at  every  landing  place  a  leap  that  shook  the  walls 
to  their  foundation  and  made  every  door  upon 
that  story  fly  open  as  if  burst  by  lightning 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that,  of  the  two, 
Rick  Lillis  was  not  the  more  desirous  to  put 
this  audacious  experiment  in  execution.  He 
was  encouraged,  however,  on  understanding  that 
the  boatman   was  to  be  of  the  party.     On  the 
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blloviug  evening,  the  three  set  out  together  to 

the  barber's  house.     The  night  was  falling  favt. 

hut  a  bright  crescent  supplied  the  place  of  the 

^ttXmtag  day-light.      The  barber's  house  had 

■D  the  appearance  of  a  lung  deserted  tenement. 

The  viodows  were  broken,  the  shutters  shut, 

the  little  flower-plots  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 

fjlte  wood-work   of    the    building  crushed   and 

rSrann^eatcn.     On  entering  the  house,  Rick  and 

ihe  boatman  proceeded  to  make  two  large  fires, 

'  for  themselves  in  an  inner  room,  the  other 

£dinund  Moynchan,  in  that  which  had  here- 

!  served  the  purpose  of  a  kitchen.     In  each 

was  a  table  laid  with  lights  and  materials 

tar  supper.       In  what    had  been  the  kitchen 

roung  Moynehan  remained  alone,  having  given 

directions  to  his  two  attendants,  whatever  they 

might  see  or  hear,  not  toinirudeon  him  uncalled. 

As  this  was  the  chamber   which  had  especially 

the  fame  of  being    "  haunted,^    Rick  felt  no 

inclination  whatever  to  dispute  his  commands, 

and  would  even   have   been  better  pleased  that 

the  prohibition  had  been  wholly  unconditional. 
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Night  bad  long  fallen,  and  the  two  fellow- 
servants,  encouraged  by  the  absence  of 
thing  which  could  give  countenance  to  the 
awful  rumours  they  had  heard,  began  to  con- 
verse with  freedom,  while  they  laid  hands  on  the 
cheer  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  Rick, 
in  the  meantime,  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and 
hII  his  ghostly  lore  in  labouring  to  shake  the 
obstinate  incredulity  of  his  companion,  who  could 
and  would  admit  no  possibility  of  the  truth  of 
such  a  rumour. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  at  last,  in  indignation, 
"if  you  were  to  see  it  yourself  would  you 
believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  would," 

"  'Tis  a  wondher.  An'  you  won't  believe 
other  people  when  they  sees  it.  Don't  they  say 
many  a  time,  that  if  a  man  buries  money,  or  if  he 
didn't  pay  his  debts  before  he  died,  or  wronged 
any  body,  he'll  be  trou'uled  that  way,  an'  risin" 
ever  an'  always  till " 

He  paused,  for  at  this  moment  a  noise  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  the  room  in   which   they 
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ml.    It  opened,  and  a  sight  appeared  which  froze 
the  very  heart  of  Rick,  and  even  appalled  for  a 
time  the  incredulous  mind  of  the  boatman. 
fi^re  wearing  a  barber's  apron,  and  bearing 
its  hands  a  basin  and  other  professional  impTi 
nMnt«,  was  seen  distinctly  to  advance  into  the 
lighted  room,  and  slowly  moved  towards  where 
the   watchers   sat.      Rick    muttered    a   fervent 
ejaculation. 

"•  ril  spake  to  it,'"  said  the  boatman. 

"  A'  Tim,  eroo  !  Tim  a-vourneen ! " 

"  Do  you  mind  his  eyes  ?  "  said  Tim . 

"  Blazin"  like  two  coals  o'  fire,"  said  Rick 
♦♦  A'  Tim,  what'll  become  of  us  ! — Oh,  wisha 


'  a 

I 

he 
re 

nt 
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*'  I'll  spake  to  it,"  said  Tim. 

**  A'  Tim,  don't  asthore  !  The  less  you  say 
to  it  the  betlher,  till  the  third  time  of  it  coming 
an'  if  I  wait  for  the  third  time,  I'll  give  you 
lave  to  say  my  name  isn't  Rick  Lillis." 

Tiie  figure  passed  slowly  by,  and  into  tb^^ 
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room  ill  which  young  Muynehan  sat.  While 
this  event  proceeded,  the  latter  was  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  an  absorbing  kind.  The  loneliness 
of  the  place,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come  thither,  threw  him  naturally  into  a  mood 
of  melancholy  reflection,  and  his  thoughts  gra- 
dually fixed  themselves  upon  his  fatlier's  story, 
which  always  occupied  the  deepest  place  in  his 
mind.  He  regretted  extremely  that  he  had  not 
taken  greater  pains  to  search  after  their  strange 
guest,  whose  conduct  resi)ecting  the  portrait,  toge- 
ther with  bis  unceremonious  departure,  had  indi- 
cated something  more  than  an  accidental  interest. 
While  he  pursued  these  thoughts,  the  door  of 
the  inner  room  was,  opened  and  it  req\iired  all 
his  presence  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  resolution.  The  barber^s  ghost  was  there 
indeed  before  his  eyes  !  One  glance,  however, 
at  the  old  man's  countenance  was  sufficient  to 
re-assure  him,  while  at  the  same  time  it  touched 
as  if  with  an  electric  tangent  the  deepest  feelings 
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of  his  nature.  The  figure,  differing  only  in  attire, 
was  that  of  the  old  man  to  whom  ihey  had  given 
a  night's  lodging  a  short  time  before ! 

Edmund   paused ;    he   held   his  very  brea 
with  caution,  while  the  figure,  with  dreamy  eye 
and  measured  thnughtftd  action,  set  about 
task  which  he  seeme<i    to   have  in    hand. 
notion,  however,  although  soft,  was  not  so  noil 
len  as  to  intimate  the  presence  of  a  spiritii 
being.      He   laid  aside   the  basin,    took   out 
raxor  which  appeared   covered   with    rust, 
seemed  to  whet  it  for  some  moments.     He  the 
paused  for  a  long  time,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
under  the  infliction  of  some  excruciating  doubt. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  steal  !  "  —  he  said  in  a 
whisper — "  thafs  true !  But  must  our  children 
pen'sli  ?  " 

He  paused,  and  Edmund  lent  his  whole  mir 
to  listen. 

*'  Mary  ! "   continued  the  barber,   "  lay 
tliat  prayer  book,  and  attend  to  me.     Mary,^ 
«y!    True— true !  she  is  asleep — they  are  all 
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tor  18  to  contract  his  figure  to  nearly  half  its 
usual  height.  "  Oh,  yes — all  that  is  past .'  I 
can  no  longer  Uxik  ihem  in  the  face."  Again 
Im  manner  changed,  and,  sinking  on  his  knees, 
be  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  as  if  arrested 
by  some  object  of  rivetting  interest.  "  Who 
has  done  this  ?  "  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "  Quite 
ttifT  and  cold  !  and  the  portmanteau  gone  .' 
*0h,  miiiery  !  what  a  night  !  how  ill  begun, 
and  ended  immeasurably  worse — let  him  lie 
there  awhile — we'll  find  a  time  to  bury  it.  But 
the  gold  !  yes !  yes ! — the  gold !  the  gold  !  the 
gold  !     We  are  safe  at  last^^ur  children  shall 

ut  starve." 

Here  he  held  up  his  hands  as  if  in  exultation, 
and  burst  into  a  loud  and  lengthened  fit  of 
laughter,  while  he  hugged  his  arms  close,  as 
if  they  held  a  treasure,  and  his  countenance 
was  convulsed    between    extreme  delight  and 

ling  agony.      After  a  little  time,   he  started 
if  some  new  thought  had  struck  him. 
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"  The  razor — "  he  said  "  the  razor — where 
(lid  I  leave  it  ?  " 

Edmund,  however,  had  secured  what  he 
now  considered  the  dumb  but  fatal  witness 
of  its  owner's  guilt.  The  distress  of  the 
sleeper  seemed  extreme  at  not  finding  it,  but 
again  his  thoughts  appeared  to  run  into  a 
new  direction,  and  after  muttering  something 
more  about  the  orchard  and  the  pear-tree,  he 
advanced  to  the  kitchen  door  and  opened  it. 
JBdmund  quickly  followed,  but  the  door  was  fast 
before  he  reached,  nor  could  all  his  strength 
or  dexterity  avail  to  open  it.  Conceiving  the 
quantity  of  evidence  hardly  sufficient  to  take 
any  decided  step  upon  the  instant,  he  waited 
until  morning,  when  he  hastened  to  lay  the 
whole  before  a  neighbouring  magistrate.  It 
was  determined,  in  order,  by  the  number  of 
witnesses,  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
evidence  already  procured,  to  watcli  for  another 
night  in  the  deserted  house,  in  the  expectation 
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of  a  Koood  ghostly  visit  from  its  former  ownef^^ 
The   police    supplied   by   the   magistrate   were 
ftationcd  in  the  garden,   while   Edmund,  nofK^ 
without  light  or  fire,  awaited,  in  a  secret  corQcJI 
of  the  kitchen,  the  appearance  of  him  whom  he 
orongly  suspected  to  be  his  fathers  murderer. 
He  was   not    disappointed.       About   midnight 
the  barber  came,  but  not,  as  on  the  preceding 
night,    a   walking    sleeper.      He    entered    wide 
nrakc — wrapt  in  his  cloak,  and  followed  by  a 
BMn  whom   Edmund   easily   recognised  as  the 
boctman  who  had  spent  the  night  with  him  at 
tbdr  house. 

"You  shall  be  well  rewarded,"  said  the 
barber,  "but  l)e  secret.  I  will  show  you 
where  the  body  lies  that  I  told  you  of — but 
remember  there  are  the  deepest  reasons  for 
keeping  secret  the  whole  story  of  my  friend's 
death,  and  though  I  wish  to  have  him  laid 
in  holy  ground,  it  would  be  evil  and  not  good 
to  have  it  talked  of." 
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fwt  or  hU  accuser.  The  assistant,  aiTrightcd  at 
what  was  said,  wa:>  about  to  fly,  H-lien  he  was 
iotercepted  by  the  magistrate's  police,  who 
bruught  the  whole  party  before  that  functionary 
oa  the  following  morning.  The  latter,  having 
htard  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  was  about 
to  isHie  a  warrant  of  committal,  when  tlie  barber, 
who  bad  not  said  a  word  in  his  own  defence 
daring  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  requested 
at  length  to  be  heard  in  explanation.  His  wish 
was  instantly  complied  with,  and  the  deepest 
slence  and  attention  prevailed  while  he  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  It  will  surprise  jou,  Mr.  Magistrate,  and 
yuu,  Mr.  Moynehan,  to  learn,  that  notwitlvj^ 
standing  all  this  weight  of  circumstance,  I  am 
Tot  guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  you  charge 
uie.  When  I  have  proved  my  innocence,  as  I 
■hall  do,  my  case  will  furnish  a  strong  instance 
of  the  fallibility  of  any  evidence  that  is  indirect 
iu  a  case  where  human  life  is  interested.  All 
the  circumstances  are  true — my  extreme  nece 
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sity — his  midnight  visit  to  my  house — his  dis- 
appearance on  that  night,  accompanied  by  signs 
of  violence — my  subsequent  increase  of  wealth — 
and  the  seeming  revelation  of  my  walking  dream, 
as  overheard  by  Mr.  Moynehan — and  yet  I  am 
not  guilty  of  this  crime.  If  you  will  have 
(Mtience  to  listen,  I  will  tell  you  how  far  my 
guilt  extended,  and  where  it  stopt." 

He  then  detailed  the  circumstances  preceding 
the  nocturnal  visit  of  the  deceased  tax-gatherer, 
disguising  nothing  of  his  poverty,  nor  of  the 
many  temjitations  by  which  he  was  beset. 

"  Still,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  you  a  simple  truth 
when  I  assert  that  during  the  whole  time  of  this 
visit,  while  he  lay  sleeping  in  the  chair,  and 
while  I  held  the  razor  in  my  hand,  so  shocking 
a  thought  as  that  of  taking  a  fellow-creature's 
life  never  once,  even  for  nn  instant,  crossed  my 
mind.  But  there  was  another  temptation  which 
did  suggest  itself,  and  to  which  I  did  give  way. 
The  portmanteau,  containing  the  money,  lay  on 
a  chair  near  the  window — he  slept  profoundly 
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house  M'ith  a  mind  distracted  by  anxiety  and 
remorse. 

"  On  my  way  home,  I  heard  voices,  and  the 
sound  of  horses"  feet,  in  a  field  upon  my  right. 
I  listened,  and  the  words  I  caught  seemed  to  be 
those  of  people  who  were  exercising  and  leaping 
horses.  Soon  after,  a  horse  without  a  rider  left 
the  field  at  full  gallop.  The  sounds  ceased,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  saw  two  horsemen  gallopping 
from  the  place.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have 
the  proof  of  what  I  am  about  to  state,  and  let 
it  warn  you.  Sir,  and  all  who  are  in  power,  to 
weigl)  well  the  grounds  ou  which  thev  decide 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  wretches  whom 
they  judge.  1  entered  the  field,  and  found  there, 
lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ditch,  ilie 
botly  of  the  tax-collector,  newly  dead,  with  a 
dreadful  wound  upon  the  head,  and  the  port- 
manteau gone!  My  first  impulse — I  know  not 
therefore — was  to  conceal  the  work  of  murder. 
Favoured  by  the  night,  which  still  continued 
stormy,  I  conveyed  the  Ixxly  to  my  own  orchard, 
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where  I  gave  it  temporary  interment  in  the" 
ipot  from  which  I  was  last  night  detected  in 
the  act  of  seeing  it  removed.  It  would  be 
vain  to  tell  what  poignancy  this  dreadful  addi- 
tioB  to  the  terrors  of  the  night  imparted  to  nijffl 
nnorse.  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been  myself 
the  author  of  his  destruction,  and  the  apparent 
certainty,  likewise,  that  the  detection  of  the 
dime  which  I  had  committed,  would  be  suffi- 
dtnt  to  convict  me  also  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges 
of  that  which  I  had  not,  made  my  life  one 
pixHracted  thought  of  fear  and  misery." 

Here  the  barber  related,  with  feelings  of  th 
deepest  shame,  the  device  which  he  had  adopted 
of  digging  up  the  treasure  in  the  presence  of  the 
oobbler,  in  order  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  real 
origin  of  his  new  prosperity. 

"  Still,"  said  he,  «'  I  could  not  be  at  rest 
amid  the  scenes  which  continually  reminded  me 
of  that  terrible  event.  The  consciousness  of 
meanness  joined  to  guilt  added  the  poignancy  of 
self-contempt  to  the  deeper  anguish  of  remorse. 
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I  left  the  country,  and  sought  refuge  in  change 
of  scene  from  my  fears  and  my  remembrances, 

"  But  it  was  in  vain.  I  could  not  find  repose, 
for  I  carried  my  violated  conscience  stilt  about 
me.  Every  new  article  I  purchased  for  the  use 
of  my  family— every  fresh  morsel  of  food  that  I 
lifted  to  my  lips,  seemed  like  a  new  and  aggra- 
vated theft.  I  would  at  this  time  have  given  the 
whole  world  for  a  friend  to  whom  I  could  confide 
the  secret  that  destroyed  me.  I  thought  of 
making  a  full  disclosure  to  my  wife,  but  she  was 
far  too  good  and  holy  to  be  the  depository  of 
such  a  confidence. 

"  I  entered  into  trade,  and  was  successful,  and 
iu  my  success,  for  a  time,  I  lost  something  of  my 
hiward  agony.  I  will  not  weary  you,  gentle- 
men, by  a  long  detail  of  the  means  by  which  I 
l)ecamc  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  real 
perpetrators  of  the  more  heinous  offence.  They 
were  two  persons  who  dined  in  company  with 
Mr.  Moynehan  at  Castle  Tobin,  on  the  evening 
previous   to  his  disappearance.      One  died  in 
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Irdand    toon  after  the  occurrence— the  other, 

William  Cusack  (cominonly  called  Buffer),  died 

abroad,  and  left  this  written  confession  of  their 

coonaion  guilt,  which  I  obtained  as  you  shall  hear. 

"  The  hand  of   Providence  began    to   press 

upon  my  house.     One  member  after  another  of 

my    family   dropped    into   the  grave,    until    I 

remained  alone  in  tlie  world  with  my  remorse 

for  a  companion.     AIi»fortime  hunibled  me — I 

•ought  relief  at  length  at  the  right  source,  and 

revealed  (he  whole  to  a  clergyman  who  attended 

me  in  a  dangerous  illness.     It  was  through  his 

means  that  document  came  into  my  poesession  — 

and  it  it  in  fulfilment  of  his  injunction  that  I 

have  now  come  to  make  restitution  of  the  money 

which  I  have  so  long  retained." 

Strange  as  the  barber's  defence  appeared  to 
Edmund  and  the  magistrate,  it  was  fully  sub- 
stantiated in  the  sequel  by  the  testimony  of  the 
clergyman  who  had  placed  the  confession,  for 
his  security,  in  the  hands  of  O'Berne.  The 
mode  of  his  detection  by  Edmund  Moynehan 
N  2 
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relieved  the  barber  from  an  appreliension  which 
had  long  sat  next  to  his  remorse  u[)on  his  mind' 
This  was  the  fancy  that  he  had  been  haunted 
by  an  evil  spirit  who  disturbed  him  in  his 
sleep,  and  had  on  one  occasion  engaged  him  in 
a  fatal  compact.  It  now  appeared  that  liim- 
self,  in  his  somnambulism,  had  performed  all 
those  feats  which  had  so  much  perplexed  him, 
and  that  his  midnight  excursion  to  the  fir-grove 
was  but  a  dream  to  which  be  never  would  have 
paid  attention,  but  for  the  corroboration  afforded 
to  it,  by  the  other  mysterious  occurrences. 
There  was  no  prosecution  instituted  on  the 
minor  offence,  and  the  barber  continued  long 
after  to  lead  a  penitential  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  house,  however,  has  long  been 
razed  (as  we  have  already  mentioned)  to  the 
earth,  and  it  is  legend  alone  that  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  situation  amongst  the  neighbour-, 
ing  villagers, 
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Stan'  oat,  mjr  >kin  I 

I  dinncr'd  wi'  a  lord  ! 


Burn*. 


"  Molly  !     Molly,  I  tell  you  ! " 

"  Who's  there  ? " 

"  A'  Molly,  eroo,  open  the  doore." 

"  Who's  there,  again  ?  " 

"  What  tckd's  there,  woman !  'Tis  I  that's 
there.     What  talks  it  is ! " 

"  O  dear !  O  dear,  masther  Pether,  is  it 
you?  Stay  a  minute,  until  I'll  light  a  rish, 
an'  ni  let  you  in  this  instant.      O  dear !  dear  !  " 

The  foregoing  dialogue  passed  between  Peter 
Guerin,  lately  a  "  daleing  man  "  in  our  village, 
who  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  our  principal 
citizens,     and     his     solitary    domestic,     Molly 
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Hagerty.  Peter  was  one  of  those  quiet, 
tented  characters,  who  feel  no  desire  to  move 
a  step  out  of  the  course  which  lias  been  traced 
out  for  them  from  childhood.  His  father  and 
grandfather  tenanted  the  small  house  and  shop 
which  remained  in  his  possession  during  his 
life,  but  are  now  among  the  "ruins"  of  the 
place.  The  family  succeeded  each  other,  as 
wave  follows  wave,  each  pursuing  in  turn  the 
same  unvaried  course,  and  passing  away  without 
leaving  mark  or  sign  behind  it.  For  tlie  last 
forty  years,  winter  and  summer,  with  ti\e  excep- 
tion of  a  few  occasional  fits  of  illne^ks,  has 
Peter  Guerin  been  observed  every  moruii^  (at 
regular  as  the  six  o'clock  bell  summoned  the 
labourers  to  their  work  at  the  aeighlx>uring 
''Great  House")  taking  down  the  shuts  from  his 
shop-window,  and  arranging  his  humble  store  of 
merchandise  for  the  traffic  of  the  day.  Pet£r 
may  be  very  ignorant,  but  more  might  be  snid 
for  him  than  for  many  who  are  very  learned. 
He  has  his  own  round  of  duties  whiclr  he 
performs  with  tlie  exactness  of  a  soldier.      He 
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Berer  yet  was  missed  out  of  the  right  corner 
of  his  pew  at  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  except  in 
case  of  serious  illness  aforesaid;  there  never 
was  ■  collection  at  the  doors  to  which  Peter 
did  not  contribute  his  halfpenny ;  at  Easter  and 
Christmas  his  half-crown  is  amongst  the  first 
presented  to  his  parish  priest,  and  the  like  sum 
he  patriotically  disburses  once  a  year  "  to  keep 
O'Connell  going.'"  Peter  never  was  seen  intoxi- 
cated in  his  life;  he  never  was  known  to  refuse 
assistance  which  he  could  afford  to  a  fellow 
creature  in  distress,  and  there  is  not  an  indi- 
\iilual  in  the  village  who  can  say  that  Peter 
Guerin  ever  wronged  him  either  in  purse  or 
character.  Such  has  been  the  tenour  of  Peter 
Guerin's  public  life.  With  whatever  virtues 
his  more  secret  course  has  been  adorned  (and 
doubtless  they  are  many),  as  Peter  chooses  to 
keep  a  veil  upon  them^  we  will  not  undertake 
to  lift  it. 

We  have,  however,  left  Peter  Guerin  stand- 
ing too  long  at  his  own  door.     It  was  o{>ened 
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at  length  by  old  Molly,  his  only  housekeeper 
(for  Peter  was  never  married),  and  he  entered 
with  a  disappointed  and  meditative  look. 

'•  T]iat''s  right,  Molly,"  he  said,  "  I  see  you 
have  a  good  fire,  an'  dear  knows  'twas  wantin' 
to  me.  Teir  me  now,  have  you  a  bone  o'  mait 
or  a  roast  piatic  in  the  house  that  a  man  could 
ait  ?  " 

"  A'  mastber,  didn"!  they  give  you  any  thing 
at  the  Great  House?" 

"  Do  what  I  bid  you,  Molly,  first,  get  me 
something  to  ait,  an'  when  that's  done,  jrou 
may  ask   mc  as  many  questions  as  you  like." 

While  Molly  complied  with  his  directions, 
Peter  Guerin  laid  aside  his  hat  and  walking- 
stick  (the  constant,  and  generally  the  only, 
companion  of  his  excursions),  and  took  his  seat 
at  tlic  fireside,  where  a  table  was  soon  spread 
with  some  roast  potatoes  and  ilie  relics  of  a 
piece  of  bacon. 

"  If  ever  I  dine  out  at  the  Great  House  again, 
Molly,  it's  no  matthcr,"  said  her  master,  as  he 
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addmsed  himself  to  the  homely  fare  before 
him,  with  an  energy  that  did  not  say  much  for 
Lord  Peppercorn's  hospitality.  "  I  never  met 
so  many  misfortunes,  in  all  my  life  before,  as  I 
did  this  blessed  day.*' 

"  O  vo !  vo !  roasther,  a'ra  gal,  do  I  hear 
you  sar  so?  A*  what  happened  you?  or  what 
carried  you  there  at  all  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  then,  Molly,  what  carried  me 
there,  an'  what  carries  many  a  one  where  they 
have  no  business  goin',  an'  that's  folly.  Listen 
hether,  an'  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  know 
I  have  a  brother  in  the  army,  Captain  James 
Gaerin,  that's  abroad  in  foreign  parts?" 

"  I  know,  a-chree." 

"Well,  it  seems  he  come  across  a  young 
brother  o'  Lord  Peppercorn's  abroad,  in  Paris, 
an'  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  him  a  service 
fn  money  matthers.  I  can't  say  I  know  the 
rights  of  the  matthcr  all  out,  but  it  was  some- 
thing  I  know  about  a  PnUy  Royal,  an'  he  saved 
young  Peppercorn  (that's  his  lordship's  brother) 
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a  mint  o*  money.  Well,  Captain  Peppercorn 
wrote  home  to  his  lordship,  statin'  how  hand- 
some Jim  thrated  him,  an'  makin'  mention 
likewise  that  he  had  a  brother  in  this  village 
(nianin'  myself),  and  that  he  hoped  his  lord- 
ship, in  regard  o'  what  Jim  done,  would  show 
him  some  'tintion.  Well,  1  knew  nothing,  be 
coorse,  of  all  this ;  so  what  was  my  serprize, 
when  I  seen  Lord  Pepperconi's  coach  an'  four, 
a  fortnit  ago,  dhraw  up  oppozzit  the  doore 
abroad,  an*  who  should  walk  out  of  it,  an' 
into  my  sliop,  only  my  Lord  Peppercorn  him- 
self. So  I  made  a  great  bow.  '  Mr.  Guerin, 
I  presume,^  says  he,  afther  makin'  another. 
•  No  presumption  in  life,  my  lordship,'  says 
I,  '  Peter  Guerin  is  my  name.'  '  I  suppose 
you  did  not  get  my  ticket,  Mr.  Guerin,'  says 
lie,  '  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  yuu 
at  home  the  day  I  called  before.'  •  What 
ticket,  plase  my  lordship's  grace  ? '  says  I. 
An*  hardly  I  said  the  word,  when  I  remembered 
you  ga*  me  an  ally  blusther  card  with  Lord 
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Peppercorn's  name  wrote  out  upon  it  in  copper 
plate,  that  we  dida''t  know  from  Adam  what 
it  was  for.  So  I  told  him  I  got  it.  'Well, 
Mr,  Guerin,'  says  be,  'we  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  o*  seein'  you  at  Peppercorn  Hall  before 
'  Why  so,  my  lord  ? '  says  I.  '  Why,' 
■ys  he,  laughing,  '  I  thought  you  would  do 
the  favour  to  return  the  visit.'  '  O,  whaix, 
my  lordship,'  says  I,  '  I  haven't  time  for 
^gphi"  about  that  way.  Business  must  la- 
minded,  my  lord.  It's  short  the  house  would 
l>e  over  my  head  if  tliat's  the  way  I  looked 
to  it.'  *  Well,'  says  he,  laughing  very  hearty 
(be'a  a  mighty  good-humoured  kind  o'  man), 
'  vou'U  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
ae  day  or  other  that  you  may  be  discngagetl.' 
'''Is  it  any  thing  the  ladies  would  want  in 
our  line,  my  lord?'  says  I.  'O  no,'  says  he, 
'  we  wish  that  you  should  dine  with  us  and  let 
us  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.'  Well,  I 
thought  that  the  dhrollest  thing  ever  I  hear. 
'  Sure,'  says  I  to  mcself,  » isn't  the  shop  doore 
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open  to  ■'em  every  day  o'  the  whole  year  if  they 
wanted  to  see  me.  Abn't  I  to  be  seen  here  be 
the  whole  parish,  every  day,  as  punethial  as  the 
post  ?  I  knows  what  it  is,  'says  I,  '  they 
wants  to  see  my  manners,  an','  says  I,  '  if  they 
does,  I'm  not  one  bit  in  dhread  of  'em.  I 
was  taught  atin'  and  dhrinkin,'  says  I,  'before 
any  in  that  house  was  bom,  an'  that's  an  art,' 
says  I,  *  that's  like  sw'unmin'  in  wather,  when 
once  a  man  learns  it,  he  never  whorgets  it  afther.' 
So  I  up  an'  tould  my  lordship,  I'd  go  dine  with 
liiui  witli  the  greatest  o'  pleasure.  '  An' 
whisper  hetFier',  my  lord, '  says  I ;  ♦  may  be  any  o' 
the  ladies  would  like  to  sec  something  new  in 
my  line.  I  have  the  dawniest  patthems  jest 
tome  in  last  night  by  the  jingle.'  Well,  I 
thought  he'd  dhrop  down,  laughin*.  '  O  bring 
what  you  please  with  you,  Mr.  Guerin,'  says  he, 
'so  that  you  bring  yourself.  Well,  what  day 
shall  it  be  ? '  So  I  began  to  think.  '  Plase  my 
lordship,'  says  I,  *  as  this  is  a  Saturday,  we'll 
split    the  diiTcrence  between  this  and  Sunday 
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k,  an'  call  it  a  Wednesday.'  •  Very  well,' 
•■ys  Lord  Peppercorn,  '  a  Wednesday  let  it  be. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Giierin.' — So  I  bowed  and 
wished  him  a  good  mornin',  an'  he  made  for  the 
ooBch  and  four,  an'  dhrov  away  at  a  gri^at  rat^H 

"  Well,  Molly,  Wednesday  come,  that's  this 
day — an'  as  I  knew  the  Great  House  was  some 
milei  out  o'  the  town,  I  determined  in  my  own 
mind  to  start  airly,  lest  I'd  1m?  late  for  dinner. 
So  about  twelve  o'clock  to-day  (aftlier  spendin' 
Uie  momin'  over  a  'Varsal  Spellin'  Btwk, 
reharsin'  the  principles  o'  politeness),  I  put  the 
pattherns  in  my  pocket  for  the  ladies,  an'  I 
shaved  an'  dressed,  with  my  new  blue  coat  aid| 
yallow  vest,  an'  while  caravat,  an'  cotton 
slockin's,  an'  my  cassimer  throwsers,  an'  my 
new  Carolina  hat,  an'  away  with  me  fur  the 
Great  House,  with  my  stick  in  my  hand, 
determined  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I  was  but  a 
poor  dalcin'  man,  still  I'd  show  'em  I  knew 
what  belonged  to  manners.  Well,  afther 
walkin'  about  four  small  miles  or  better,  I  cod 
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to  a  great  big  gale,  where  I  seen  two  tall  pillars 
at  each  side  of  it,  witli  a  big  stone  dog  a-top  of 
aich  of  'cm,  grinnin'  down  at  me,  and  a 
beautiful  little  house,  j  ust  close  inside  the  gate 
among  the  threes,  an'  an  old  woman  sittin'  an' 
knitten'  a  grey  stockin'  at  the  doorc.  •  God 
bless  your  work,  ma'am,'  says  I.  '  An'  you  too, 
Sir,'  says  she.  «  Pray,  ma'am,',  says  I,  spakin' 
in  to  her  through  the  bars  o'  the  gate,  '  can  you 
let  me  know,  if  you  please,  where  is  the  Great 
House  ? '  '  This  is  it,  Sir,'  says  she.  '  O,  then,' 
says  I,  '  that's  an  aise  to  me,  for  that's  the  place 
I'm  lookin'  for,  an'  I'm  tired  from  walkin'.'  So 
she  got  a  grate  big  key  an'  opened  the  gate. 
Well,  when  I  seen  the  two  big  grand  gates 
goin'  back  to  let  me  in,  I  got  a  thremblin',  an' 
I  thought  I  never  would  be  able  to  act  proper, 
but  I  pulled  up  again — '  courage,  Pother,'  says 
I,  •  what  are  they  but  men  an'  women  aflher 
all  ?  What  would  you  do  if  it  was  a  spcrit  or  a 
giant  you  bad  to  face,'  says  I.  '  iVIanners, 
Pether,'  says  I,  '  don't  have  'em  makin'  a  song 
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o'  you/  So  I  went  in  an'  took  a  chair  be  the 
6re-side.  If  they  call  this  a  Great  House,'  says 
I  to  myself, '  my  own  is  a'most  as  big  as  it ! ' 

**  There  was  no  great  signs  of  any  prepara- 
tions inside,  nobody  only  the  ould  woman  an'  u 
grey  pusheen  cat,  and  some  chickens  that  were 
in  a  coob  at  the  other  end  o'  tlie  place.  And, 
tt  (or  dinner,  I  seen  no  signs  of  it,  exceptin'  a 
pot  o'  piaties  that  was  boilin'  over  the  fire. 
But  it  was  a  wiser  man  than  ine  that  said 


*  Ax  not  many  questions  in  a  sthrange  plnce 
For  fear  you'd  be  apt  to  get  a  brolicn  face — ' 

m  I  kep'  discoorsin'  about  the  crops  an'  other 
things  until  I  was  fairly  tired,  an'  no  one 
•bowin'  themselves,  an'  I  gettin'  as  hungry  as 
oould  be.  '  Pray,  ma'am,'  says  I  at  last, 'can 
you  tell  me  is  Lord  Peppercorn  at  home?' 
'  Oh,  yes,  Sir, '  says  she,  '  he  is— it  couldn't 
lie  otherwise,  for  he's  to  have  a  great  party  o' 
ladies  an'  gentlemen  to  dine  with  him  to-duy.' 
'  Oh,  well,'  says  I,  in  my  own  mind,  '  I  see  it's 
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all  riglit ;  they're  only  dliressin'  or  preparin' 
some  way,  an'  I  suppose  I'll  shortly  see  some  of 
'em.'  Well,  I  held  on  for  as  good  as  anothenJ 
hour,  convarsin'  an'  rubbin'  down  tlie  pnsheet^^ 
cat,  until  I  thought  they  never  would  conic. 
'  Pray,  ma'am,'  says  I  again,  '  can  you  tell  nie 
will  Lord  Peppercorn  soon  be  here?'  *  Here, 
Sir ! '  says  she,  quite  surprised,  '  a'  what  should 
bring  him  here  ? '  '  Why,  I  thought  you  tould 
me   ma'am,   that  this  was    the  Great   Houae^H 


sel^^ 


'  This  the  Great  House ! '  says  she,  laughin'  out 
loud — '  O  dear,  Sir,  this  is  only  the  porther's 
lodge,'  says  she,  '  the  house  itself  is  up  t 
aveny.'  Well,  I  was  sthruck  of  a  ha 
'  Here's  purty  work,  Pether,'  says  I  to  mysel 
'  two  hours  gone  for  noihin',  an*  1  suppose  tb 
won't  bo  a  morsel  left  for  you  to  ait,  an*  y* 
afiher  walkin'  four  mile  o'  ground  to  overtake 
it.  Wait  till  I  come  dinin'  out  to  a  Great 
House  again.  It's  no  malther." 
^K  "  Well,  Molly,  I  got  up,  an'  I  went  along  IJ 
^^     aveny  the  ould  woman  pointed  out  to  me,  an' 
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I  did,  the  sight  was  a'tnost  took  out  o'  my  two 
eyes  with  the  beauty  an*  the  glory  o'  the  place. 
Such  posies,  an'  bushes,  an'  threes,  and  walks 
up  to  the  very  steps  o'  the  hall  duore !  An'  if 
that  wasn't  a  Great  House,  it's  no  matthcr.  Tt 
bate  Blarney  an'  Castle  Hyde  to  tatlhers. 

"  Well,  I  knocked  at  the  hall  doore,  an'  it  I 
was  opened,  an'  if  it  was,  there  I  seen  the  great 
hall  an'  the  staircase  before  me,  twice  as  broad 
as  the  shop  from  counther  to  counther,  oiqual  to 
s  coort-house,  an'  a  number  of  fine  jettlcmen 
standin'  with  male  in  their  hair,  all  over  goold 
an'  red  velvet.  '  Who  are  these  now  ?  *  thinks 
I  in  my  own  mind.  '  I  suppose  some  other 
great  lords  that  is  invited  to  the  party.  O 
Pether,  Pether !  how  will  you  ever  know  how 
to  beliave  yourself  bt  fore  such  grand  company , 
and  in  such  a  grand  place  ?  Nothing  wmikl  do 
you  but  to  go  dinin'  out  among  lords  and 
ladies.' 

"  Well,  I  made  a  low  bow  to  the  jettlemen  in 
tiie  red  velvet  small-clothes.     An'  if  I  did,  not 
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one  bit  o'  pride  bad  they,  but  made  me  another, 
an'  axed  me  name.  '  My  name,  jettlcmen,' 
says  I,  makin'  another  bow,  '  is  Petber  Guerin, 
at  your  sarvice.'  With  that  you  never  seen 
people  come  about  me  so  civil  an'  so  busy  at 
they  done.  '  Your  hat,  Mr.  Guerin,'  cries  one. 
'  Your  stick,  Mr.  Guerin,'  cries  another.  '  0 
dear  jettlemen,'  says  I,  "■  I'm  quite  ashamed  o 
^vin'  ye  so  much  throuble,'  says  I,  puttin'  a 
hand  to  my  side,  an'  bowing  to  'em  all  round  by 
way  o'  manners. 

"  Well,  when  that  was  done,  one  o'  the  jet- 
tlemen ran  up  the  staircase  before  me.  '  Mr. 
Guerin,'  says  he,  when  he  was  above.  '  Comin', 
Sir,'  says  I,  « comin.'  Well,  when  I  got  to 
the  bend  o'  the  stiiirs,  there  I  found  him, 
standin'  at  an  open  doore,  as  if  he  was  waitin* 
for  me.  '  What's  wantin',  Sir?  '  says  I,  makin' 
towards  him.  He  said  nothin',  only  smiled  a 
little,  an'  signed  with  his  hand  for  me  to  go  in 
the  doore.  In  I  went,  an'  there,  sure  enough, 
I  found  a  few  ladies  an'  jettlcmen,  but  not  half 
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SO  grand,  nor  half  so  well-behaved,  as  tliose 
IP  the  hall.  Not  one  of  'em,  exceptin'  Lord 
Peppercorn  himself,  had  the  manners  to  get  off 
o'  their  chairs  when  I  come  in,  an'  when  I'd 
bow  to  any  of  'em,  in  place  o"  returning  it^ 
thej'd  make  a  bob  with  their  heads,  just  that 
way,  as  if  they  had  pokers  in  place  o'  back- 
bones. 

"  ♦  I  was  in  dhread,  my  lord,'  says  I,  afther 
kmkin'  about  an'  seein'  no  signs  o'  dinner,  '  that 
I  was  behind  time.'  '  Oh  no,'  says  he,  laughing, 
'  we  don't  dine  before  seven,  but  I'm  glad  you 
have  come  early.'  '  Seven  ! '  thinks  I  to  meself, 
'  that's  near  four  hours  from  us  yet  at  laste,  an'  I 
a'most  perisht  with  the  hunger,  afther  tlie  long 
walk,  an'  not  atin'  a  bit  since  eiglit  o'clock  that 
inomin'.  That's  eleven  hours  fastin',  clear  ! 
Murlher,  what'U  I  do  at  all  ? — O  wait  till  tliey 
ketch  nic  comin'  to  dine  at  a  Great  House 
again.' 

"  Well,  Molly,  there  I  was,  talkin'  an'  lookin' 
about  roe,  for  four  long  hours,  an'  I  gnawed 
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inwardly  with  the  hunger,  but  be  coorse  I  had 
too  much  manners  to  spake  of  it.  At  last,  when 
I  was  a'most  off,  the  doore  opened,  an'  in  come 
one  of  the  jettlemen  in  the  red  velvet  small- 
clothes, an'  tould  'em  dinner  was  on  the  table. 
♦  A  canary  couldn't  sing  sweeter,'  says  I  to 
meself,  listening  to  him.  So  they  all  got  up, 
an'  every  jettleman  gov  his  arm  to  a  ladv,  an' 
out  they  went  in  {uiirs  as  if  it  is  to  a  dance  they 
were  goin\  The  dinner  was  there  before  us 
laid  an'  all ;  but,  what  I  most  admired,  was  the 
jettlemen  I  before  spoke  of  in  the  red  velvet 
small-clothes,  who,  though  they  were  the 
grandest  of  all  the  company,  behaved  like  the 
very  lowest,  takin'  away  the  plates  an'  showin' 
the  greatest  attintion  to  every  one  present. 

"  I  took  my  sate  amongst  the  rest.  '  What'll 
you  take,  Misther  Guerin,'  says  Lord  Pepper- 
corn. '  Why,  then,  my  lord,'  says  I,  '  since 
you're  man  o'  the  house,  what  you  have  yourself 
must  be  the  best,  an'  I'll  take  some  o'  that  if  you 
plase.'      So  he  ga'  me  a  helpin'.      Well,    I 
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declare  it  to  you,  Molly,  hardly  had  I  took  the 
■eoond   mouthful,  when  he  looked  over  at  me, 
■n*  '  Mr.  Guerin,"  says  he,  '  Lady  Peppercorn 
is  looking  at  you*.*     '  Why,  then,  my  lord,' 
&ays   I,    not  knowin'  what  he   was  at,    '  she's  ^ 
heartily  welcome,  an'  a  purtier  pair  of  eyes  shei 
cxHildn't   have   to  do  it,'  says  I.     So  they  alH 
burst  out  laughin'  in   spite  o'  themselves.     'I'^ 
mean  to  say,  Mr-  Guerin,'  says  he,  again,  *  that 
Lady    Peppercorn    will  take   wine  with    you.' 
*  O,  now  I  twig  you,  my  lord,'  says  I,  '  with  a 
heart  and  a  half,  my  lady,  hob-nob  with  you,  if 
you  please  !   Well,  Molly,  while  I  was  talkin^  to 
Lady  Peppercorn,  what  does  one  o'  the  jettle- 
men  in   red   velvet  do,    but   slip   in    a    hand 
under  my  elbow,  an'  whip  away  the  plate  from 
roe,  a'most  before  I  touched  what  was  upon  it ! 
I  could  ait  him  with  o  grain  o'  salt ! — but  I  was 
ashamed  to  call  for  it  again,  an'  before  I  could 
ax  for  another  lielpin',  the  whole  o'  what  was 


*  An  old-fasbioDed  mode  of  eDcouragiog  a  buhful  gnett  to 
Ukc  wine  with  the  Udj  of  th«  hoiue. 
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on  the  table  was  cleared  away.  '  O,  murlhcr, 
Pether,'  says  I  to  mesulf,  •  is  that  all  you're  to 
get  to  night?'  But,  the  minute  afther,  there 
was  a  fresh  dinner  laic!,  an'  they  all  went  to 
work  again  as  brisk  as  ever. 

"  Well,  I  got  another  cut  o'  mait,  an'  says  I, 
now  there's  hopes  TU  be  let  ait  a  bit  in  peace 
an'  quietness,  when — '  Misther  Guerin,  will  you 
(Jo  me  the  honour  of  wine .' '  says  Lord  Pepper- 
corn. '  With  pleasure,  my  lord,'  says  I,  bowin' 
down  to  my  plate,  c|uite  mannerly.  So  while  I 
wa.s  drinking  wine  with  Lord  Peppercorn,  what 
should  1  see  only  the  same  jettleman  in  the  red 
velvet,  slippin'  in  a  hand  for  the  plate  again,  an' 
I  not  havin'  a  morsel  uf  it  touched.  So  I  laid  a 
huultof  it  with  I  he  other  hand.  'Aisyawhiie, 
Sir,'  says  I,  '  if  you  plose,  I'm  not  done  with 
that  yet.'  AVell,  they  all  began  laughin'  as  if  it 
was  a  play,  so  that  I  thought  some  o'  the  ladies 
would  dhrop  off  o'  their  chairs.  An'  then  one 
of  the  jettlemen  began  takin'  wine  with  me  an* 
another,    an'   another   afther    that,    so   that    I 
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couldn't  find  time  to  ait  one  morsel,  before  the 
table  was  cleared  again. 

*'  '  You're  done  for  now,  Pether,'   says   I, 
'  ^oull  be  starved  alive.'     Sorrow  bit,  Molly, 
but  tliere  was  a  third  dinner  brought  in  to  'em  ! 
O  sorrow  word  of  a  lie  !    •  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,' 
•ajs  I,  '  when  once  they  begin  they  never  stop 
aitin'  here.    Well,  'tis  a  bad  wind  blows  nobody 
good,    rU  get   something  at  last.'     So  I   was 
helped  the  third  time,  an'  I   had  just  took  up 
tile  knife  an'  fork,   an'   was  goin'  to  begin   in 
■imest,  when  a  jetlleman  that  sot  close  by  uie, 
said  in  a  whisper—'  What  did  the  ladies  do  to 
)'ou,  Misther  Guerin,  that  you  would'nt  ax  any 
of  'em  to  take  wine  ! '     '  Why  so,  Sir,'  says  I, 
<  i«  that  manners  ? '     '  O,  dear,  yes,'  says  he, 
'  doDt  jou  see  all  the  jettlemen  doin'  it  ? '     An' 
sure  enough,  so  they  wor.    So,  not  to  be  unman- 
nerly, I  began,  an'  I  axed  'em  all  round,  one 
after  another,  an'  hardly  I  had  the   last  of  "em 
done,  when  down  comes  the  jetUeman  in  red 
velvet,  an*  sweeps  all  away    before  'em    again 
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without  say  in'  this  or  that.     There  was  no  help 
for  it. 

"  There  I  sat,  a'most  dead.     *  What'll  thev 
bring  in  next,  I  wondher,'  says  I.      'Twasn't 
long  until  I  seen  'em  comin^  an^  layin^  before 
every  one  at  table  a  great  big  glass  o'  could 
spring  wathcr.    '  Cool  comfort,  Pettier,'  says  I — 
'  but  here  goes  for  manners.'     So  I  drank  it  off. 
When  the  jettleman  seen  I  dhrank  it,  he  fill'd  it 
again,  an'  if  he  did,  I  dhrank  it  again  to  place 
him ;  but  seein'  he  was  goin^  to  fill  it  again,  I 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.     '  No  more  o'  that 
Sir,'  says  I,  •if  you  plase."     Well,  I  thought 
they  never  would  stop  laughin'.     But,  Molly,  I 
thought  the  sighth  would  be  took  out  o'  my  two 
eyes,  when  I  seen  all  the  ladies  and  jettlenien 
dippin'  their  hands  in  their  glasses,  an'  washin' 
'em  before  my  face  at  the  dinner  table !     '  Well, 
Pelhcr,*8ays  I,  '  such  manners  as  that  you  neVer 
seen  before  this  day  any  way.' 

"  Well,  Molly,  soon  afther  that,  there  was 
fruit  brought  in,  an'  all  I  got  to  ait  since  I  left 
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home  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  was  iheni  two 
tumblers  o'  could  wather,  an'  some  nuts  that  was 
put  oppnzzit  roe  afther  dinner.  But  what  I 
admired  rery  much  was  the  conduct  of  the^^ 
Udies,  who  all  got  up  an'  went  away  very  soon 
afther  the  wine  comin'on  th^  table,  I  sup))ose  fa«| 
fear  they  might  be  timpted  to  take  more  thai 
would  be  becomin'  in  females.  I  thought  first  the 
jettlcmcn  wor  goin\  for  they  all  stood  up  ;  but 
I  found  afther  that  was  only  out  o'  manners. 

♦'  But,  Molly,  (to  make  a  long  story  short) 
there  I  was  sittiu'  listenin^  to  'cm  talkin',  and 
wonderin'  would  we  sec  the  ladies  any  more, 
when  all  of  sudden  I  hard  a  crash  behind  mc 
a»  if  the  house  was  falling.     '  O  murther  !'  say 
I,  '  Pether,  arn't  your  misfortunes  over  yeti 
I  jumped  up,  an'  looked  about,  an'  sure  cnougfa 
there  I  seen  the  whole  wall  o'  the  room  givin' 
way.     '  Run,  my  lord,"  says  I,  layin*  a  houit  (A 
Lord  Peppercorn  by  the  arm,  '  run  for  your 
lifi'.'     So  he  only  laughed.     '  Does  the  sight  o*; 
the  ladies    frighten     you    so    much,    Mis 
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GueryinP  s&'a  he.  So  I  looked  agun,  id' 
Molly,  sure  enough,  it  is  only  now  I  m 
the  whole  side  of  the  room  was  notbin*  but ' 
big  doore !  O  sorrow  word  of  a  lie !  Thm 
they  wor  all  inside,  cakes  an'  flowen, 
lamps,  an'  tay>pots,  and  ladies,  an^  all — ttt 
beautifullest  show  I  ever  pitched  my  two  eyM 
on  !  We  went  into  the  other  room.  '  May  bt 
I'd  get  something  to  ait  at  last,'  says  I.  An*  m 
I  did — two  little  cuts  o'  bread,  not  thicker  tbu 
the  blade  o'  my  knife.  So  says  I,  if  I  must  go 
home  hungry,  I'll  see  an'  do  a  little  business  any 
way ;  there's  so  many  ladies  here,  who  knows 
but  Td  get  some  ordhers  if  I  was  to  show  my 
pattherns.  So  I  made  up  to  Lady  Peppercorn. 
'  I  got  last  night  by  the  jingle,  my  lady,'  says  I, 
'  some  o'  the  dawniest  pattherns  you  ever  se«i 
in  our  place  any  way.'  So  I  dhrew  out  the 
book,  an'  laid  it  before  her  upon  the  table. 
'  May  be,'  says  I,  •  any  o'  the  ladies  would  like 
to  gi'  me  an  ordber.'  Well,  Molly,  'twas  as  if 
they  never  thought  o'  laughin'  till  then.    Indeed 
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Lady  Peppercorn  did  not  aeon  to  like  it,  (I  don't 
know  why,)  but  as  for  my  lord  himself,  you'd 
think  he  never  seen  such  divarsion  in  his  life. 

"  Well  Molly,  at  last  they  b^an  to  go  away, 
an'  I  did  so  in  like  manner.  I  found  the  jettle- 
men  in  the  red  velvet  small-clothes  in  the  hall 
below,  aiqually  civil  as  before,  handin^  me  my  hat 
an'  stick,  an'  openin'  the  doore  for  me,  which  I 
acknowledged  accordingly,  bowing  down,  an 
thankin*  'em  all  round.  But  glad  I  was  Molly, 
to  get  away ;  an'  ray  hand  to  you,  'tis  a  long 
time  before  they'll  catch  me  dinin'  inside  o'  the 
Great  House  again. 


END   OF    VOL.  I. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


To  the  Author  of"  Tales  of  My  Neighbourhood^ 

Sib, 

llMDEKSTANDiNa  that  you  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  Irish  Tales  under  the  above  title, 
I  b^  to  forward  you  a  slight  sketch,  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
{dace  in  your  collection.  With  respect  to  any 
improvements  you  may  wish  to  make  in  my  MS., 
I  give  you  the  same  licence  that  is  said  to  have 
been  accorded  to  a  celebrated  Roman  critic  in 
his  revision  of  i£neid,  you  may  blot  what  you 
like,  but  add  nothing. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Thadueus  Flint. 

▼OI..  II.  B 


ft  INTRODUCTOEV    LETTEtt. 

I  readily  accept  the  contribution  of  my 
"  neighbour,'"  Mr.  Flint,  upon  his  own  condi- 
tions, and  the  more  readily  as  he  has  laid  the 
scene  in  accordance  with  my  own  views.  Being 
•'  neighbours,"  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  same  characters  occasionally  figuring 
in  both  our  tales ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
we  agree  in  opinion  with  respect  to  Mr.  Ajax 
M'Orient.  If,  in  the  next  communication  with 
which  Mr.  Flint  may  favour  me,  he  should  aim 
le«s  at  pungency,  and  more  at  feeling — if  he 
xhould  accommodate  his  dialogue  more  nearly 
to  the  langu.tge  of  actual  nature,  and  learn  to 
look  at  life  with  a  somewhat  graver  eye,  his 
correspondence  will  be  the  more  valuable  to  me, 
and  perhaps  the  more  acceptable  to  our  common 
readers. 
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"Don't  tell  tne— don't  tell  me — brother,  do 
you  lock  up  your  daughters  like  chickens  in  a 
coop,  if  you  please,  but  leave  me  to  manage 
mine  as  /  please." 

"Well-well—" 

**De  mortuis  nil — ^therefore  I  say  nothing  of  the 
earlier  part  of  poor  Eliza's  education.  My  late 
excellent  wife,  and  your  sister,  was  quite  of  your 
way  of  thinking,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why  that  the  child  used  to  go  dawdling  from 
room  to  room,  like  a  chicken  with  the  pip,  its 
pretty  little  face  as  sad  as  a  funeral,  and  its 
cheeks  the  opposite  of  convex." 

«  Poor  Ellen  !  ** 

B  2 
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"  Poor  Ellen  ?  so  say  I,  Captain  Bcauchamp. 
She  was  nearer  to  me  llian  to  you — and  if  I 
said  dearer  also,  f>erhaps  I  sliould  advance  no 
iiuire  than  I  had  argument  to  maintain.  I'll 
leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge  whether  I  did  not 
show  as  mucli  before  her  death  and  after.  She 
had  the  best  advice  that  Dublin  could  afford, 
and  her  funeral,  including  a  weeping  Hymen  fur 
her  monument,  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds. 
I'd  like  to  know  what  more  could  bo  expected 
from  any  disconsolate  husband  in  the  country?" 

"It  is  not  the  dead — it  is  not  the  dead. 
Major  O'Brien — it  is  to  save  the  hving  from 
destruction  that  1  speak  to  you.  I  say  you  give 
your  daughter  too  free  a  rein." 

"  And  I  say  you  keep  too  tight  a  one  on 
yours." 

"  To  sec  a  little  giddy  cockle-shell  like  Eliza 
allowed  to  choose  her  own  reading — her  own 
friends — her  own  society — ^her  own  hours  for 
study  or  amusement.  What  can  you  expect 
from  it  ?  •" 
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"  To  see  a  number  of  young  people,  all 
health  and  good-nature,  clapped  into  a  room, 
and  ranged  along  tlie  K-all  like  mummies  in  a 
catacomb  —  a  school-book  or  the  •  Pilgrim's 
ProgreBs'  for  their  only  reading — dressed  up  lo 
the  throat  io  black — taught  to  think  jesting 
worse  than  murder — to  laugh  by  note,  and  to  be 
drilled  in  their  very  sports !  Now  what  can  you 
expect  from  tliat  ?  " 

'•  Tlie  slackened  bow  will  never  send  an 
arrow  home." 

♦♦  The  bow  o'er-bent  will  break." 

'•  Well,  Major,  you  are  too  many  for  mc  al 
this  word-play.  You  have  the  advantage  ;  fiT 
you  are  one  of  those  persons  who  love  to  turn 
every  thing  into  matter  of  ridicule,  and  it  is  as 
rain  to  reason  with  a  jester,  as  it  is  to  bring 
i-annon  to  bear  upon  butterflies.  For  my  part, 
I  never  hear  one  of  those  modern  philosophers 
Ivocate  the  turning  a  child  loose  into  a  library 
id  choose  his  own  reading,  that  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  ask  him — Sir,  if  your  child  were  sick 
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would  you  send  him  alone  into  a  druggist's  ware- 
rooin  to  lay  liis  hand  at  random  upon  bane  or 
antidote?  If  your  child  were  in  want  of  society 
would  you  turn  him  into  the  street  to  choose 
what  company  he  pleases  ?  For  what  are  books 
but  company  ?  A  good  book  is  good  company — 
and  a  bad  book  is  very,  very  bad  company 
indeed.  A  little  lime,  brother,  will,  I  fear,  too 
plainly  show  you  the  fallacy  of  your  fashion- 
able jiliilosophy.  Take  your  own  way — but 
mark  what  I  tell  you :  Eliza  will  give  you 
cause  to  regret  your  over-indulgence  before 
she  is  many  years  older.  Had  my  |X)or  sister 
lived  (what  fancy  possessed  her  to  marry  as  she 
did  I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell),  there  would  have 
been  some  hope  of  safety ;  but  as  it  is,  I  look 
for  a  lee  shore,  with  blue  lights  and  minute  guns. 
I  promise  you." 

"  And  had  my  poor  sister  lived,"  replied  the 
Major,  "  whose  only  fooUsh  act  that  I  remember 
was  that  of  giving  her  hand  to  Lieutenant 
Beauchamp,  of  Mizen  Lodge,  R.  N.,  my  nieces 
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might  have  some  chance  of  happiness  and — 
comfort — but  as  it  is " 

The  above  conversation  passed  between  Major 
O'Brien  and  his  brother-in-law,  as  they  sal^| 
together,  at  sunset,  on  a  rustic  seat  in  the  little 
•hrubbery  of  Drumshambo  Hall,  the  Major's 
wooden  leg  pointed  horizontally  forward,  and 
the  dark  and  sallow-faced  Lieutenant  sitting  in 
the  gloomy  shadow  of  a  laurel  at  the  further 
eod. 

••  Come — come — however,"  added  the  Major, 
ol>serv)ng  some  vexation  on  the  sailor's  coun- 
tenance, "I  have  done;  we  must  not  quarrel, 
brother.  Eliza's  marriage  will  decide  the  que 
tioo — and  I  cannot  better  show  you  how  little  I 
aai  disposed  to  anger  at  this  moment,  than  by 
wisiiing  tliat  every  one  of  your  good  daughter* 
may  meet  as  fair  an  offer  as  that  of  Hcnr 
Courtnay." 

"Aye,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  in  that,  indeed, 
ibe  has  met  a  happy  fortune.  Yet  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  although  all  np])ears  so  certain 
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in  that  quarter,  I  have  strange  misgivings  that 
the  mutch  will  never  be.  Have  you  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Eliza  yet  ?" 

"  No. — I  waited  until  to-morrow  to  propose 
it  to  her." 

"  Ten  to  one  she  runs  adnft  at  the  idea  of 
it.'' 

"  Good  brother,  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know 
Eliza.  Her  father's  wish  would  be  enough  to 
make  her  instantly  forego  her  own.  This  is  the 
effect  of  rational  indulgence.  You  shall  see  the 
proof  before  you  leave  Drumshambo  H.ill,  for 
I  intend  to  speak  to  her  about  it  to-morrow, 
as  soon  as  we  have  taken  1)reakfast." 

At  this  instant,  a  long  shadow  was  thrown 
across  the  lawn  from  the  rustic  gate  which  led 
towards  ihc  village  road,  and  a  sweet  voice  was 
heard  singing  at  a  distance  the  first  verse  of 
Burns'  beautiful  song  : — 

Their  grovei  o'  green  myrtle  let  foreign  landa  reckon. 
Where  briglit  beaming  timmera  exalt  tbe  perfume  ; 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  brcckao, 
Wi'  the  bum  itealing  under  (be  lang  jrellow  broom. 
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"  There  she  is,"  said  the  Major,  wiih  a 
(ielighted  eye. 

Casting  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  they 
beheld  standing  at  the  gate,  with  eyes  reverted 
to  tlie  village,  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  simple 
white,  with  a  plain  blue  sash  around  her  waist, 
and  dark  and  curling  hair,  of  somewhat  less 
than  the  usual  length.  While  the  gentlemen 
ubserved  her,  a  second  shadow  fell  in  the  same 
direction,  and  immediately  after  both  disap- 
peared. It  was  plain  Eliza  had  not  seen  ber 
father  and  her  uncle.  Supposing  that  it  was  one 
of  the  tenantry  wlro  might  wish  to  use  her  inter- 
ve^sioo  with  himself,  the  Major  did  not  take 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  continue<l  the 
conversation  with  his  brother-in-law. 

"  That  was  a  volume  of  Burns  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand — just  the  jx)et  for  her — the 
wild  unshackled  bard  of  nature.  You  may  have 
seen  the  glen,  which  we  call  the  Glen  of  Ferns, 
running  between  the  mountain  and  the  village. 
It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  Eliza's,  prized  for  its 
B  3 
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very  wildness,  and  the  Irish  cliaracter  of  its 
scenery.  It  is  just  the  place  for  her  to  sit  and 
read  such  a  book  as  tliat,  the  sweet  smelling 
ferns  around  her,  and  the  wind  rushing  over  the 
beds  of  rushes  by  the  little  river  side.  I  remem- 
I)er  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  at  Drum- 
sham  bo " 

"Here  comes  Eliza  again,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  had  his  reasons  for  dreading  the 
mention  of  Drumshambo. 

Although  Mr.  Harmond  O'Brien  Iwre  the 
title  of  Major,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any 
considerable  jwrtion  of  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived. 
His  military  experience  was  confined  to  a  cam- 
paign or  two  in  a  volunteer  corps  which  was 
raised  fur  the  protection  of  social  order,  during 
one  of  those  civil  convulsions  which  used  to 
confer  variety  on  the  occupations  of  rural  life 
in  Ireland.  In  this  brief  space,  however,  his 
reputation  had  risen  high,  and  he  was  accus- 
tumed  in  his  retirement  to  speak  of  the  achieve- 
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vhicb  he  bad  witnessed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing bogs  and  mountains,  with  a  solemnity  that  to 
DHS  more  experienced  in  warfare  had  some« 
thing  amusing,  but  which  did  not  fail  to  strikv 
many  of  his  bearers  (particularly  when  they 
happened  to  be  memlK'rs  of  his  household,  or 
guests  invited  to  his  table)  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

Some  of  his  friends  considered  that  an  ovi-r- 
fundness  for  such  reminiscences  was  Major 
O'Brien's  foible,  but  if  it  deserved  tlie  name,  l>e 
ImkI  aumy  good  qualities  to  make  amends  for  so 
slight  an  imperfection.  He  dealt  mildly  with 
his  tenantry,  and  other  dependents ;  as  a  fathiT 
be  was  more  than  kind,  and  in  a  country  where 
it  was  not  easy  to  be  all  to  all,  he  was  hospitable 
and  neighlxturly,  without  distinction  of  ^ect  or 
party. 

Drumshambo  Hall  (so  named  from  the  siene 

of  that  memorable  skirmish,  the  most  consider 

rable  in   which   its   proprietor  had   ever   been 

[engaged,  and  in  which  he  had  nobly  laid  down 
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a  limb  for  his  king  and  country)  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  than 
for  any  superior  elegance  or  grandeur  in  the 
edifice  itself.  It  stood  on  a  bright  green  point 
of  land,  jutting  out  into  the  Shannon,  at  the 

distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from .    On 

the  left  a  grove  uf  firs  overshadowed  an  antique 
fort,  supjwsed  to  have  once  glittered  with  the 
arras  of  the  mighty  Briiin,  the  Caliph  Haroun 
Alraschidof  Irish  history.  Behind  arose  a  craggy 
mountain,  washed  at  its  base  by  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  which  dilating  a  little  farther  toward  their 
source,  formed  a  spacious  lake,  studded  with 
islets,  and  graced  with  many  a  wood  and  many 
an  antique  ruin.  On  the  left  of  the  hall,  the 
wooded  slopes  were  spotted  wiih  handsome 
villas,  or  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
while  the  front  windows  commanded  a  view  of 
the  town  and  bridge,  an  antique,  and  somewhat 
fantastical  structure,  containing  more  than  a 
score  of  arches,  Saracenic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, pointed,  parabolic,  elliptical,  and  of  every 
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curve  and  form  that  were  known  in  the  history 
of  architecture. 

The  situation,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of 
unusual  beauty.  Here,  in  the  calm  summer 
days,  the  ilat-bottomcd  marl-boats  floated  slowly 
ftlong  the  glassy  basin  that  reflected  the  grey 
crags  of  the  neighbouring  mountuin.  The  call 
of  the  boatman  was  echoed  amongst  the  lonesome 
sunny  heights;  the  martin  twittered  round  the 
I  caves,  or  skimmed  the  shining  surface  of  the 
stream,  in  chase  of  his  invisible  prey,  or  toyed 
triumphantly  with  his  prize  above  the  elder 
tojis,  while  the  cottager,  released  for  a  season 
from  his  yearly  toil,  strolled  idly  by  the  hedges 
to  observe  the  rijiening  harvest,  and  to  estimate 
its  probable  amount.  Enchantment  was  never 
absent  from  this  delightful  solitude.  In  the 
spring,  the  cooing  of  the  wood-quest  filled  the 
groves  with  softness,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the 
year,  the  lofty  firs  upon  the  fort  sung  dirges  in 
the  wind  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  valour 
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that  ODce  slione  beneath,  or  the  departing  beauty 
that  was  perisliing  all  around. 

Major  O'Brien's  associations,  however,  were 
ratlier  of  a  warlike  than  a  poetical  description, 
and  even  the  former  he  seldom  carried  farther 
back  than  tiie  history  of  his  own  times.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  more  of  General  Humbert 

than  of  Hannibal,  and  of  Colonel  V ,  than 

of  either  Fabius  or  Scipio.  The  fight  of  Lake 
Thrasymene  was  to  him  less  memorable  than 
the  skirmish  at  Drumshambo,  and  the  defeat  of 
Asdrubal  a  trifle  to  the  surrender  of  the  French 
invaders  at  Batlynamuck. 

The  neighbourhood  comprised  some  thirty 
or  forty  families  of  various  grades  of  gentility. 
A  few  grandees  lived  immured  within  the  walls 
of  their  demesnes,  and  seldom  mingled  in  tlie 
assemblies  of  the  place,  for  though  shining  as 
remote  points  in  the  universe  of  fashion,  tiiry 
were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  neighbour' 
hood.    There  were  some  landed  proprietors  more 
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Ible,  but  more  needy  also,  besides  a  few 
oddities,  and  a  great  number  of  gentlemen 
farmers,  rich  people  in  business,  in  professions, 
and  others  who  were  lumped  among  the  Messrs. 
and  Mesdames  at  the  great  balls  and  parties  in 
the  neighbourhood.  To  judge  by  the  conver- 
sation that  went  on  amongst  these  people  when 
they  met,  one  would  suppose  that  the  sole 
business  of  one  rank  was  to  oifend  that  imme- 
diatcly  below,  and  to  be  offended  with  that 
immediately  above  it,  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
being  amongst  their  acquaintances  that  was  not 
talking  of  somebody  who  had  offended  him. 
There  was,  too,  as  much  manoeuvring  about 
visits  and  invitations,  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
what  apt  scholars  they  would  be,  if  they  had  been 
tutored  in  a  more  extensive  school.  The  O'Briens, 
however,  by  their  hospitality,  their  good-nature, 
and  minute  attention  to  all  the  courtesies  of 
their  station,  contrived  to  please  all  tlieir  neigh- 
bours without  giving  offence  to  any,  in  a  circle 
where  the  latter  was  not  easily  avoidctl.     Their 
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immediate  neighbourhood  consisted  of  a  few 
families,  who  being  nearly  equal  in  rank  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  were  tolerably  free  from 
those  absurd  and  pitiful  jealousies  which  made 
society  a  torment  to  its  members  in  the  village 
and  its  vicinity.  It  was  true,  the  Stuccos  of 
Stucco  Hall  were  very  grand  and  dignified.  Mr. 
Stucco  listened  with  most  obvious  placidity  and 
condescension  to  the  Major's  stories  of  Drum- 
shambo,  and  Mrs.  Stucco's  head,  when  she 
wi.<«hed  to  beam  patronage  on  Eliza  O'Brien, 
turned  round  upon  licr  shoulders  with  the 
majesty  of  a  world  revolving  on  its  axis.  Miss 
Stucco  received  her  attentions  with  a  face  and 
eyes  that  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  see  her,  and  Mr. 
Alonzo  Stucco  seemed  to  value  the  sound  of 
his  voice  as  highly  as  an  opera-singer,  but  the 
O'Briens  continued  to  be  pleasant  in  defiance 
of  the  Stuccos  and  their  extreme  politeness. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  being  tlie 
tenth  of  the  same  date  since  the  immortal 
skirmish,  the  front  door  of  the  hall  was  thrown 
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opeo,  and  a  remarkable  figure  issued  forth  ia 
the  morning  twilight.  It  was  that  of  Adam 
Dobe,  who  was  famed  throughout  our  neigh- 
bourhood fur  a  certain  tendency  to  the  failing 
of  King  Arbaces.      He  had  formerly  been  a 

Serjeant  in  the  L militia,  when  that  Ixxly 

had  the  honour  of  ranking  Major  O'Brien 
amongst  its  officers,  and  now  combined  the 
offices  of  valet,  courier,  page,  and  groom,  for 
the  service  of  his  mutilated  commander.  His 
costume  was  indicative  of  both  his  present  and  his 
past  condition.  His  lower  limbs  were  encased  in  a 
pair  of  black  military  leggins,  closely  buttoned  up 
to  the  knee ;  above  these  appeared  a  pair  of  yellow 
plush  under  garments,  while  a  striped  jacket, 
black  leathern  stock  and  military  waistcoat  com- 
pleted the  costume  of  the  upper  man.  A  well 
set  figure,  a  face  marked  with  a  character  of 
habitual  severity,  and  a  head  but  thinly  fur- 
nished with  hair  of  a  dubious  brown,  and  now 
blown  back  by  the  September  wind  as  he  looked 
downwflid  on  the  river  and  the  distant  village, 
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gave  a  hint  of  age  and  of  some  portion  of  a  life 
devoted  to  military  senice. 

Proceeding  to  a  lofty  flag-staff  which  stood 
at  a  few  paces  from  the  house,  Adam  Dobc 
proceeded  to  hoist  an  Union  Jack  with  great 
satisfaction,  after  which  he  prepared  to  load 
a  small  swivel  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stafl*. 
while  he  muttered  and  hummed  alternately  to 
himself: — 


"  I  once  wu  light-hearted  and  happy, 
But  now  all  my  pleaiurej  are  o'er. 
Since  my  loldier  hai  gone  and  hu  left  me. 
Alone  on  the  Shamrock  Shore. 

"  The  sun  above  the  fir-wood,  and  the  hero  cf 
Drumshambo  still  a-bed.  That's  more  than  I 
have  seen  since  the  day  of  the  battle.  The 
Major's  dreaming  now  that  he  has  Humbert 
on  his  niarrow-bones  crying  for  quarter. 

"  la  Dublin  the  regiment  was  quarter'd, 
To  which  my  brave  toldier  belong'd, 
And  for  a  dispute  with  tlie  scrjrant 
My  bonny  brave  soldier  was  wrong'd. 
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*♦  That's  right— there  it  flies— just  as  it  did 
when  we  left  Sligo  ^ith  the  colonel — 

"  He  toon  wm  tied  up  to  the  halberd. 
Hit  back  with  the  laehet  was  tore, 
And  that  was  the  canie  of  hU  going 
So  far  from  the  Sliamrock  Shore. 

"  ril  wait  for  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  and 
then  m  let  off  the  shot  whether  he's  up  or  not — 

**  My  fatlier's  anng  cottage  wai  placed 
On  the  pleaaant  iweet  banks  of  the  Finn. 

"  Well,  gorsoon,  what's  your  buaness  with 
me?" 

He  addressed  a  ragged  boy,  wearing  a  hat 
without  either  leaf  or  crown,  who  bad  approached 
him  unperceived. 

"  I  want  to  know,  plase  your  honour,  could  I 
spake  to  Miss  O'Brien  ?"" 

"  What's  your  business  with  her  ?" 

"  A  little  dish  o'  tnutharoons,  plase  your 
honour." 

"  Well,  there's  the  lady,  go  and  speak  to 
her." 


so 
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The  boy  approached  the  ball-door,  from 
which  Miss  O'Brien  was  at  the  moment  in  the 
act  of  issuing,  accompanied  by  her  waiting-maid, 
who  bore  a  suit  of  bathing  attire  upon  her  ann. 

"  A  little  dish  o'  musliaroons  tliat  I  had 
for  you,  ma'am,  if  you  plase,"  said  Jacky 
Donovan. 

"  Tliank  you,  my  good  lad — they  are  beau- 
tiful indeed;  take  them  in,  Kitty.  Did  you 
gather  them  yourself?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy,  waiting 
until  the  girl  had  disappeared,  and  then  pro- 
ducing from  his  corduroy  jacket  a  paper  parcel 
handsomely  tied  and  sealed — "  One  you  know. 
Ma'am,  bid  me  give  you  this." 

Miss  O'Brien  took  the  parcel,  with  some 
confusion  of  manner. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  putting 
some  silver  into  his  hand,  and  concealing  the 
packet  in  her  dress.  "  Run  off,  now,  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  tell  him  I  said  there  could  not  be 
a  cleverer  messenger." 
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*'  I  will,  Ma'nm,  long  life  to  your  honour." 
They  departed,  Miss  O'Brien  and  her  maid 
to  bathe,  the  gorsoon  the  way  which  he  had 
come,  while  Adam  Dobe  continued  his  task  at 
the  foot  of  the  flag-staff,  varying  it  occasionally 
with  snatches  of  cottage  minstrelsy : — 


"  Light. heartfd  !  rose  ey'rj  mornin;, 
CoDteate4  I  Mt  down  to  ipia" — 


early 


"  Good-morrow,    Mr.    Hifle.      Yoi 
from  the  sthroet." 

The  person  whom  he  addressed  was  one  of  a 
dnss  common  to  Irish  villages;  he  was  at  once 
inn-keeper,  ix)und-keeper,  and  seneschal  of  the 
parish,  an  orator  and  oracle  on  all  points  of  law 
and  )X)litics  ,  a  man  who  read  the  newspapers — 
■nd  could  hold  forth  by  the  hour  on  their 
contents.  It  was  his  practice  to  pick  out  of 
cditortaJ  articles,  popular  harangues,  arguments 
of  counsel  and  charges  of  tiie  Bench  at  quarter 
sessions,  as  well  as  from  other  learned  sources, 
the  hardest  words  which  they  contained,  and 
to  apply  them  afterwards  in   a   manner  which 
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showed  they  had  rather  caught  his  ear  than 
penetrated  his  understanding.  However,  when 
he  found  them  envelope  his  meaning  too 
dosely,  he  generally  concluded  his  speech  with 
a  familiar  interpretation.  This  display  of  verbal 
wealth  was  not  unaccompanied  by  suitable  ges> 
ticulation.  A  plain  oak  cudgel,  from  which  he 
rarely  separated,  was  to  him  what  the  thread 
was  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  orator.  It  was  now 
wheeled  around  liis  head  as  he  gave  utterance  to 
some  stroke  of  fancy,  now  planted  upright  on 
the  earth  to  give  force  to  an  irrefragable  opinion ; 
now  pointed  oblique,  now  vertical,  now  hori- 
zontal, now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  it  kept  the 
attention  of  the  listener  alive  to  what  might  other- 
wise not  have  been  heeded  as  much  as  it 
deserved.  He  now  approached  the  scrjeant 
with  a  solemn  stride. 

"  Your  most  obedient,  Mr.  Dobe,"  he  said, 
bowing  and  kissing  his  hand  with  a  look  of  the 
sweetest  courtesy.  "Has  the  Major  conde- 
scended yet  ?  " 
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"  Condescended,  Sir?  " 
"  Yes — ha&  he  come  down  stairs  ?  " 
"  Oh,   no,  not  yet,  but  the  swivel  will  soon 
rouse  him.  Condescend — to  come  down  stairs, — 

"  rU  press  my  dear  diild  in  my  onns. 
In  hopes  that  the  peace  might  restore 
My  soldier  from  war's  dread  alarms 
Safe  home  to  the  Shamrock  Shore." 

On  my  veracity,  Mr.  Dobe,  I  admire  that 
'Tis  very  harmonious  and  versatile  in 
the  wind.  Pray  can  you  enlighten  me  if  there 
be  any  fundanientality  in  the  rumour  of  the 
Major's  matrimonial  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  of 
Miss  Eliza.''  if  she's  to  be  married  as  they 
•ay?" 

"  Aye,  that's  all  settled  long  ago,"  said  Adam. 

♦•  I  really  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  the  more 
Mr.  Dobe,  if  Mr.  Courtenay  should  be  the  feli- 
citous individual — the  happy  man — as  I  am 
told  he  is.*^ 

«  You  arc  told  the  truth." 

"  Upon  my  veracity  I  rejoice  at  it,  although 
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she  is,  if  I  might  use  the  expression,  rather 
young,  being,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  verdure 
and  plentitude  of  existence,  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  full  incipience  of  maturity.  But  Mr. 
Courtenay  is  a  verj'  commendable  young  gen- 
tleman and  with  an  overweening  fortune." 

"Yes,  he  can — hark  ye! — There  goes  the 
clock  !  clear  out  o'  the  way.  Air.  Hifle  !  ■" 

He  applied  the  match,  and  almost  before  the 
seneschal  had  time  to  jump  aside  (although 
he  did  so  very  nimbly)  the  report  of  the  small 
piece  of  ordnance  resounded  over  the  water  and 
amongst  the  hills  and  woods  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  Soon  after  a  pair  of  window  shutters 
were  opened  overhead,  and  the  Major  made  his 
appearance  in  a  green  silk  night-cap. 

"  Well  done,  Adam  !  Good  morrow,  Hifle  ! 
[The  seneschal  bowed  low.]  Do  they  cry 
quarter  ?  " 

•'  Not  yet,  your  honour.  Shall  I  give  them 
another  shot .' " 

''  Stay,  stay,  till  I  come    down.      What ! 
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Eliza  !  Captain  !  Where's  the  Captain  ?  Where's 
Miss  O'Brien?" 

**  I  saw  Miss  Eliza  and  her  maid  go  in  the 
door  just  now,  your  honour,  after  bathing ; 
and  the  Captain ^ 

"  The  Captain  is  here,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  a  bed-room  window  on  the  same  floor, 
whicii  had  just  then  opened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall-door : — "  Good  morrow,  Major,  your 
men  are  early  in  the  field.  Hold  hard  a  moment, 
I'll  be  with  you  soon." 

Both  mndows  closed,  and  Adam  Dubc,  who 
was  as  great  a  Thraso  as  his  master,  tliough  in  a 
broader  style,  renewed  his  conversation  with  the 
•isoeschal. 

"  That's  Captain  Bcauchamp,  the  master's 
bruthcr-in-law.  He  is  here  on  a  visit.  He  has 
a  house  and  family  of  his  own  about  a  gun-shot 
below  the  old  Abbey.  He's  a  great  man  ;  only 
fur  him  the  English  would  be  beat  at  Tra< 
falgar." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  " 

voi>  11.  c 
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"  An'  I'll  tell  you  another  thing.  The  Major 
talks  a  dale  of  Dnimshambo,  but  it  was  my 
own  doings  the  French  being  kcp  out  of  Sligu 
after  all," 

"  Your  doing,  Mr.  Dobe  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  It  bo  happened 
that  my  piece  (for  I  was  then  in  the  ranks) 
missed  fire  for  five  or  six  rounds,  an'  I  never 
knew  it;  but  kcp  ramming  cartridge  after  cart- 
ridge till  the  barrel  was  half  full  Well,  just  as 
the  enemy  were  making  one  desperate  charge 
ii|»n  our  line,  my  shot  went  off  at  last;  oh,  it 
l)eggars  history,  as  the  Major  says ;  five^and- 
thirty  of  the  enemy  fell  stone  dead.  So  their 
(reneral  gave  orders  at  once  to  sound  a  retrate : 
'  boys,'  says  he,  '  we're  better  be  off  in  time,  for 
there's  more  where  that  came  from.' " 

"  Dear,  dear,  Mr.  Dobe,  that  was  a  shot  •  " 

*'  I  fired  a  better  since  :  when  the  Major  got 
his  wound,  I  was  sitting  by  him  in  a  trench  on 
the  road-side,  when  a  party  of  the  French  an' 
rebels  passed  us :   so  they  began  niakin'  game  of 
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us  an'  they  going  by;  I  said  not  a  word  till 
the  last  man  had  passed,  and  then  I  rested  my 
piece  upon  the  liall  o'  my  foot  and  slapp'd  at 
'em.  Oh,  I  deelare  to  you  the  ball  went  clean 
through  a  whole  file,  forty  deep,  an'  lodged  in 
a  drummer  that  was  walking  at  the  head  o'  the 
battalion/' 

*'  Dear  !  what  a  shot ! " 

"  Poh — so-so, — but  say  notliing  of  it,  lest  it 
might  be  looked  upon  as  boastmg.  Here  comes 
the  Major." 

By  this  time  the  hall-door  had  opened,  and 
the  Major  issued  forth,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  his  naval  relative.  At  sight  of 
the  seneschal.  Miss  O'Brien  drew  back  a  little 
from  the  group,  in  order  to  conceal  her  visible 
aiann. 

•*  What  adverse  fate,"  thought  Eliza,  "  hau 
blown  that  man  to  the  Hall  at  such  an  hour  ? 
He  looks,  too,  as  if  he  had  some  important  dis- 
covery to  communicate :  I  must  draw  them  away 
if  possible.  "  What  a  delicious  morning ! '"  she 
c  2 
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continued,  getting  between  her  father  and  her 
uncle,  and  taking  an  arm  from  eacii ;  "  you  must 
botli  coine  with  mc  to  the  Glen  of  Ferns." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"  and  I  can  finish  the  story  as  we  walk  along. 
As  I  was  saying,  Captain,  we  hatl  just  come  in 
sight  of  Drunishambo " 

"  May  it  please  your  Magistracy,'"  said  the 
seneschal,  making  a  graceful  bow  and  kissing  his 
hand  with  a  most  sweet  smile,  as  he  planted 
hiuiself  directly  in  the  way  of  the  party. 

"  You  must  come  some  other  time,  Mr.  Hifle. 
Pa{>a  is  too  busy  to  speak  to  you." 

*'  I  hope.  Miss,  when  his  Majority  graciously 
comprehends  the  importmcnt  of  what  I  have  to 
advance " 

*'  For  goodness'  sake,  Papa,  don't  stay  listening 
to  that  Irish  Dogberry,  who  does  not  understand 
a  word  he  says,  or  we  shall  be  late." 

The  seneschal  looked  roimd  ujwn  the  lady  in 
high  indignation. 

"  I  never  dales  in  dogs.  Miss  O'Brien  ;  I  hope 
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I  know  how  to  exterminate  between  what  is  to 
the  purpose,  and  tlie  reverse.  I  am  sorry, 
Ma'am,  you  should  fc-el  it  expedient  to  upbraid 
any  thing  in  regard  of  dogs  against  mc ;  and  as 
for  not  understanding  what  I  say,  I  hope.  Ma'am, 
I  hope  I  know  how  to  express  my  little  senti- 
ments in  commendable  topography.'' 

"  Come,  come,  Uifle,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Eliza,  be  quiet." 

"  Please  your  Majority,  it  is  rather  a  contra- 
rious  predicament,  so  that  if  your  honour  would 
vouchsafe  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  a 
few  expressions  in  seclusion,  otherwise,  a  word 
or  two  in  private " 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  Captain,  Eliza,  you 
vili  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  Well,  now,  Mr. 
Hifley 

♦'  Your  Majority  is  in  possession  of  the  fact," 
Mid  the  seneschal,  addressing  himself  to  his 
task  with  promptitude,  "  that  as  the  legal 
authority,  and  as  I  may  say,  Cujitos  Rutulorum 
of  the  neighbourhood,  we  are  all  compulsorily 
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bound  to  submit  for  your  gracious  consideration 
every  fortuitous  circumstance — — " 

♦'  To  the  point,  Mr.  Hifle,  if  you  please." 

"  To  the  point,  then,  since  your  Magistracy  so 
vouchsafes  it.  Last  evening,  as  I  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  my  humble  tenement,  I  contem- 
plated a  spruce  equestrian,  attended  by  a  solitary 
domestic,  that  is,  a  single  servant,  approaching 
iiiy  repository." 

"  A  gentleman,  of  course  ?  ^ 

"  He  must  be  a  gentleman,  please  your 
Majority,  for  he  treated  us  all  like  dogs,  and 
did  not  waste  a  civil  sentiment  on  any  individual 
on  the  premises." 

♦'  Well,  quick,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hifle ;  what 
is  to  come  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  What  chiefly  aroused  my  vigilance  was  the 
fact,  that  several  times  before  the  evening  had 
elapsed,  the  young  fugitive,  for  we  did  not  Icam 
his  name,  elicited  various  interrogatories  respect- 
ing Miss  O'Brien,  which  made  me  consider  it 
imperative  on  me  to  commuuicatc  the  ingredients 
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to  your  Magistracy.  To  my  certain  knowlwJge 
lie  has  scarcely  imbibeti  a  particle  of  nutriment, 
or  enjoyed  repo«>e  since  he  has  taken  up  hi^ 
resideiice  with  me,  which  exciting  my  keener 
idiosyncrasies " 

"  Well,  well,  Hiflc,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I 
sliall  c^ll  to  see  the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  u 
few  days ;  some  acquaintance  of  my  daughter's, 
I  -luppose.    Goo<l  morning  to  you,  I  am  busy." 

The  seneschal  Ixjwed,  smiled   graciously,  ami 
'Itisscd  his  hand,  like  one  who  did  more  honour 
to  himself  than  to  any  body  else  by  the  obei- 
sance. 

"  I  reciprocally  deprecate  a  fine  afternoon  to 
your  Magistracy." 

With  these  words  he  withdrew,  and  the  Major 
followed  his  daughter  and  brother-in-law  to  the 
Glen. 

Miss  O'Brien,  as  the  reader  may  have  already 

suspected,   was   amongst    those  young   persons 

;  who  suffer  from  the  laxity  of  modem  ideas  of 

/education,  as  her  cousins  the  fieauchamps  did 
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from  the  opposite  system.  Epicurean  feelingn, 
and  short-sightedness  of  mind  were  the  natural 
defects  of  a  licart  unaccustomed  to  self-denial, 
an  understanding  to  which  anything  like  labour 
was  quite  unknown,  and  an  incongruous  and 
imregulated  course  of  reading.  No  disposition, 
however  naturally  excellent,  could  withstand 
the  ill  effect  of  such  united  influences  ;  and, 
accordingly,  this  young  lady,  with  every  friend 
except  her  father,  obtained  but  little  credit  for 
steadiness  of  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  the  Major's  unlxjunded  con- 
fidence in  Eliza,  he  was  not  sorry  in  his  secret 
soul  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  relieving 
himself,  as  he  hoped,  from  all  future  care  on  her 
account.  This  was  furnished  by  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Henry  Courtenay,  alluded  to  in  the 
commcncetnent  of  our  tale.  Though  the  cir- 
cumstance  gave  the  Major  unqualified  delight, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a  more 
unhappy  choice  as  regarded  Miss  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  what  many  worthy  ladies 
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ibout  New  Auburn  callwl  a  "  rock  of  sense.'' 
It  would  have  been  impossible  perhaps  for  his 
warmest  friend  or  bitterest  enemy  to  convict  him 
of  a  single  %'ery  foolisii  or  very  generous  act  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  But  he  was  a 
It  deal  too  sensible  to  have  cither  warm 
'  friends  or  bitter  enemies.  There  never  lived  a 
.  oxtre  thorough  master  of  his  feelings :  whether 
'  poaoCTccd  any  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  suffered  them  to 
come  in  ilie  way  of  his  worldly  interests.  He 
was  just  so  far  generous  that  he  would  serve 
a  frieml,  ])rovided  he  did  not  thereby  injure 
himself;  so  far  honest  that  he  would  not  lose 
his  credit  to  overreach  his  ncighlwur,  and  s<i 
far  Ituspitable  that  his  table  was  always  sprend 
for  those  whose  superior  rank  or  fortime  or 
influence  in  any  way  was  certain  to  make  s'jlid, 
though  not  apparent,  compensation  for  the 
courtesy.  He  paid  his  debts,  however ;  was 
punctual  with  his  tradesmen,  and  was  generally 
accounted  a  rock  of  honesty  and  sense. 
c8 
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Mr,  Courtenay  was  never  known  to  indulge 
in  any  of  the  coarser  vices.  He  had  a  great 
deal  too  much  sense  for  that.  He  did  not 
drink,  because  it  injured  the  health,  and  led 
to  quarrels ;  he  did  not  gamble^  because  it 
invited  poverty ;  he  did  not  hunt,  because  it 
endangered  the  neck ;  he  was  not  an  epicure, 
because  it  accumulated  cost ;  he  was  free  from 
every  glaring  vice,  and  destitute  of  every 
solid  virtue.  His  good  and  his  evil  were  both 
of  dwarfish  stature. 

Prudence,  in  the  worldly  and  moat  erroneous 
sense  of  the  word,  was  Mr.  Courtenay 's  forte. 
Of  the  prudence,  which  points  out  the  surest 
road  to  wealth,  and  influence,  and  credit  in 
the  world,  he  was  a  perfect  master.  Of  the 
true  prudence,  which  demands  a  constant 
sacriiice  of  self,  a  boundless  devotion  to  other 
interests,  a  spirit  of  continual  martyrdom, 
such  as  Cicero  demanded  for  the  Republic, 
and  the  Christian,  with  more  reason,  exacts  for 
the   Creator,  of  such    prudence  as  this  Mr. 
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Courtcnay  not  only  had  ho  share,  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  its  existence.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a  motive  purely  generous,  and  free  from 
seltishness,  existed  in  the  human  breast ;  a  clear 
confession  (if  any  were  needed)  that  it  had  nu 
)tlace  in  his  own. 

To  tell  Mr.  Courtenay  that  there  exist  men, 
and  women  too,  who,  led  by  a  simple  feeling 
of  love  for  the  Creator,  are  ever  ready  to 
abandon  life,  health,  fortune  and  all  for  his 
service,  and  to  embrace,  without  even  a  moment's 
luw,  as  ft  self-evident  duty,  any  suffering  what- 
ever, sooner  than  transgress  his  law,  was  to  tell 
him  stories  of  the  dog-star.  He  had  a  great 
deal  too  much  sense  to  credit  it.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  was  too  "  sensible  "  to  believe  all 
that  he  professed,  he  was  a  great  deal  too 
sensible  not  to  profess  ail  that  could  procure  him 
credit  with  his  neighiwurs.  He  adopted  as  a 
mean,  a  kind  of  negative  hypocrisy,  compen- 
sating to  his  self-conceit  by  infelt  contempt  for 
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all  that  he  allowed  to  his  prudence  in  external 
seeming  *. 

To  no  friend  or  acquaintance  that  he  ever 
had,  did  Mr.  Courtenay,  at  any  time,  give  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  cut  them, 
yet  he  never  kept  either  friend  or  acquaintance 
longer  than  he  found  convenient.  No  one 
understood  so  well  as  he  the  use  of  the  chill, 
yet  hardly  chill  salute,  the  smile  grown  dull 
that  was  of  late  so  ready  and  so  bright,  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  extended  hand, 
the  all  that  all  but  said  the  heart  was  changed. 
He  did  his  part  with  more  or  less  relief,  accord- 
ing to  the  quick-sightedness  of  the  other's  pride, 
and  left  that  to  do  the  rest.  He  once  met  an 
old  benefactor  in  altered  circumstances.  He 
shook   hands  with    him — smiled — was  glad    to 


•  I  sincerely  hope  that  S.  P  hu  been  gniltj  of  some 
exagi^ration  in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Courtenay.  I  trust  there 
ar«  few  such  characters  out  of  the  vortex  of  metropolitan 
Ufe. 
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aee  hira — sorry  to  hear  of  his  misfortunes — 
offered  his  services — asked  him  to  his  house — 
entertained  hira  well,  but  all  in  "  such  a  sort !  " 
Nothing  was  omitted,  yet  something  was 
wanted.  The  old  man  could  not  find  fault, 
yet  he  never  went  near  the  house  again  ;  and, 
what  was  just  equally  singular,  his  absence 
never  gave  the  least  surprise  to  the  grateful 
Mr.  Courtenay. 

Persons  of  a  timid  conscience  or  of  sensitive 
afiections  were  the  never-failing  themes  of  Mr. 
Courtenay's  vigorous  ridicule.  And  yet,  to  see 
Jiis  sufferings  when  Mr.  Stucco  passed  him  in 
the  street  at  an  Assizes,  between  the  terror  of 
being  thought  intrusive  and  the  anxiety  to  catch 
a  fashionable  nod  ! 

Mr.  Courtenay,  loo,  was  a  good  deal  liked 
in  company.  He  had  too  much  sense  not 
|o  endeavour  to  make  himself  agreeable.  His 
laugh  was  always  at  your  service,  whether  you 
made  a  bad  jest,  or  stabbed  a  neighbour's 
reputation,  or  gave  utterance  to  any  fashionable 
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blasphemy.  He  always  made  himself  an  agree- 
able listener,  whatever  was  the  subject ;  but  then, 
to  make  amends  for  any  stretch  of  complaisance, 
in  this  way,  to  a  superior  or  equal,  how  he  did 
frown  when  an  inferior  dared  to  address  him 
in  a  similar  strain  ! 

As  self  was  Mr.  Courtenay's  undisguised 
motive,  so  worldly  custom  was  his  rule  of 
conduct.  What  custom  sanctioned  was  to  him 
admissible,  what  custom  disallowed, /<f  disallowed. 
To  cheat  in  horseflesh — to  swindle  the  public 
by  what  are  called  jobs,  or  the  revenue  by 
illicit  traffic,  was  not  outside  the  compre- 
hensive circle  of  his  honesty,  provided  that 
it  did  not  proceed  to  a  discreditable  extent. 

To  be  loved  (Miss  0"Brien''s  favorite  object) 
was  not  the  end  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  pains 
amongst  his  neighbours.  He  understood  too 
well  the  nature  of  most  human  attachments  to 
build  upon  a  fuundatiot)  so  frail  and  so  mutable. 
To  make  himself  necessary  to  them  was,  he 
knew,  a  more  certain  means  of  securing  at  least 
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the  appearance  and  the  practical  offices  of  friend- 
ship, and  for  more  than  these  be  never  sought 
iior  cared.  Nevertheless,  while  the  wortliiesl 
characters  in  the  neighbourhood  were  subjected 
to  the  keenest  censure,  few  were  ever  heard  to 
speak  ill  of  Mr.  Courtcuay,  and  he  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  downright  rock  of' sense. 

Major  O'Brien  heard  with  joy  his  proposals 
for  Miss  O'Brien,  first  prudently  cooiniuuicated 
to  himself.     Mr.  Courtenay's  birth,  which  was 

St  unexceptionable,  made  it  easy  to  ovcrlocjk 
other  circumstances,  not  equally  magnifi- 
cent. His  income,  which  was  considerable,  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  produce  of  two  or 
three  extensive  nurseries,  one  of  which  had  a 
gateway  opening  into  the  centre  of  the  village. 
He  was  a  Courtenay,  however,  and  visited  by 
every  body. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  always  well  received  at  Drura- 
shambo  Hall,  was  soon  established  there  in 
happy  intimacy.  He  listened  with  deep  inte- 
rest  tu   the    Major's   warlike  stories,   and   was 
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almost  tlie  only  iiictividual  who  was  not  terri- 
fied by  the  ominous  words — "  I  remember  at 
the  skirmisli  of  Drumshambo."  He  supplied 
young  ash  and  sycamore  for  the  green  knolls, 
and  scarlet  and  ragman  oak  for  the  avenue,  and 
weeping  willow  for  the  water  side;  and  scarce 
a  day  elapsed  without  some  exquisite  rarity 
making  its  appearance  at  the  Hall  with  Mr. 
Courtenay's  compliments,  for  the  decoration 
of  tiie  Major's  lawn  or  Miss  O'Brien's  garden. 

There  being  no  great  conqueror,  or  orator, 
or  warrior,  or  jxiet  in  the  nc)ghbourho<xl  (if 
you  except  such  men  as  Ilifie  or  Bat  Hender- 
son the  village  bard),  Miss  O'Brien  (who  was 
not  yet  made  privy  to  the  bargain  about  her- 
self) was  not  displeased  with  the  visits  of  Mr. 
Courtenay.  His  figure  was  good,  and  his 
complacent  "y-e-s,"  and  smile  and  laugh  for 
ever  at  her  service. 

It  was  about  this  lime  that  Miss  O'Brien 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
her  interview  with  whom  in  the  Glen  of  Ferns 
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has  been  related  in  the  opening  of  our  tale. 
When  we  say  that  their  first  meeting  took  place 
at  a  ball,  it  may  appear  that  we  relate  a  very 
oommonplacc  occurrence;  but  as  a  ball  in 
our  neighbourhood  differs  much  from  balls  in 
other  places,  we  will  venture  to  describe  the 
adventure  in  detail. 

There  is  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
village,  a  house,  which,  being  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  potmd  and  the  post-oilice)  the 
only  public  building  in  the  place,  was  turned 
to  more  uses  than  Codrus's  stockings.  It 
was,  by  turns,  the  sessions  house,  assembly 
room,  bridewell,  and  (when  pestilence  visited 
the  place)  the  public  hospital.  Nay,  it  is 
■aid  that  it  has  even,  upon  some  pressing 
occa.sions,  served  more  than  one  of  these  pur- 
poses together,  and  that  while  the  oflScers  of 
Justice  have  been  occupied  below  stairs  in 
launching  her  awful  bolts  against  some  devoted 
head,  the  feet  of  the  dancers  have  made  the 
ceiling  shake  above,  and   sentence   has  some- 
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limes  been  pronounced  to  the  accompaniment  of 
'♦  Haste  to  the  wedding,"  or  the  "  Humours 
of  Glin."  On  this  occasion  it  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  the  subscription  boll. 

We  have  already  said  that  ours  was  not  free 
from  the  common  plague  of  Irish  villages. 
There  had  for  some  time  past  been  symptoms 
of — not  exactly  war — but  something  unpleasant 
between  Stucco  Hall  and  Mizen  Lodge.  In 
birth,  Lieutenant  Beauchamp  was  (to  speak 
moderately)  not  inferior  to  that  worthy  family, 
but  in  fortune  there  was  this  difference — 
that  Mr.  Stucco's  land  was  an  estate,  while 
the  Lieutenant's  was  what  in  our  neighbour- 
hood is  called  a  "  take."  Pride  of  rank  and 
place  and  purse  is,  to  be  sure,  a  failing  which 
prevails  almost  every  where — and  where  it 
does  not,  one  is  pretty  sure  to  find  some 
other  pride  as  bad  or  even  worse.  And  to  a 
certain  degree,  how  is  it  reprehensible  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  a  long  line 
of  glorious  ancestors,    provided   one   does  not 
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fancy  that  iheir  merit  renders  one's  own  a 
matter  of  supererogation?  or  to  maintain  one's 
place  in  the  order  of  society,  provided  one  does 
not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  the  superiority  he  claims  is  real  and  not 
conventional  ?  But  in  Ireland  it  is  to  be 
lauientcd  that  bigotry,  party  and  poverty  com- 
bine to  render  the  causes  of  social  disunion 
|)eculiarly  irremediable.  The  real  nobility  and 
gentry  forsake  the  country,  and  their  place  is 
taken,  in  many  instances,  by  individuals  who 
multiply  their  pride  tenfold,  and  make  it  ludi- 
crous by  the  addition  of  their  own  poverty  and 
ignorance.  Mr.  Stucco's  pride  was  exactly  in 
■n  inverse  ratio  as  his  family  pretensions. 

There  Hved  in  a  neat  house  at  the  end  of 
the  street  as  you  entered  the  village  from  the 
high  road,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Moran,  the 
mildest,  gentlest  and  most  inoifcnsive  household 
in  the  countr)',  but  straitened  in  means,  and 
living,  like  the  Beauchantps,  on  a  "  take."  Stucco 
Ilall  did  not  visit  Laurel  Cottage — and  as  Stucco 
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Hall  gave  law  to  all  around,  the  circle  of  the 
Morans'  acquaintances  was  very  limited.  On 
this  occasion  it  entered  the  wise  heads  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stucco  to  think  that  the  Morans 
should  be  excluded  from  the  sessions-ball  room 
— the  Alinacks  of  the  place,  of  which  they  had 
all  the  patronage.  The  whisper  spread  through 
the  village.  Aunt  Nancy  heard  it  at  the 
Doctor's  and  told  it  at  Laurel  Cottage.  The 
Morans  were  thunderstruck,  the  poor  dear  girls 
especially.  Do  but  supjwsc  the  case  your  own 
— a  ball  but  once  in  six  months,  and  that  the 
only  place  of  public  amusement  which  pride 
and  poverty  left  ojien  to  the  Morans.  It  was, 
as  Lord  Liverpcml  suid,  "  too  bad."  Woe  filled 
the  walls  of  Laurel  Cottage,  and  dismal  an- 
ticipations of  utter  exclusion  from  even  the 
little  society  they  had — when  enter  Lieutenant 
Beauchamp. 

"  Good  morrow,  ladies.  What,  preparing  for 
the  ball?  eh?  I  know  what  this  will  end  in, 
Mrs.  Mornn,      You  will  have  a  Moran  or  two 
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less  at  Laurel  Cottage,  before  the  buds  are  on 
the  trees  again.  Nay,  don't  be  reserved  al)out 
it.  I  suppase  the  young  ladies  give  you  a 
terrible  character  of  me,  but  I  like  to  see  amuw- 
nient  on  foot  in  a  reasonable  way." 
He  was  told  the  secret. 

"  Not  ask  you  to  the  ball!"  he  exclaimed 
Id  a  voice  of  brass.  "  Hav'n't  tht-y  visited 
you .' " 

They  had  not.  A  dead  silence. 
•I  \eTer  mind,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  I  have 
a  remedy  for  that  he  little  dreams  of.  Good 
bye !  you  shall  be  at  the  1^11,  depend  upon  it, 
and  the  Stuccos  in  the  same  set  with  you  too, 
if  you  care  to  have  it  so." 

"This,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he  walked 
homeward,  "  is  thoroughly  Irish,  and  very, 
Tcry  paltry ;  not  to  spetik  of  its  want  of  feel- 
ing. But  there  is  ever  that  difference  between 
true  and  false  gentility.  The  one  can  afford 
to  be  affable  and  kind,  the  other  dare  not." 
There  was  in  the  title  deeds  of  the  Stucco 
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property,  a  curious  clause  characteristic  of  the 
times  in  whicti  they  had  been  frameti.  The 
estates  were  made  over  to  the  possessor  (from 
one  of  whose  descendants  they  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Stucco's  father)  subject  only 
to  the  annual  rent  of  a  partridge,  and  a  pair 
of  gloves,  or  gauntlets,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
said  possessor  and  his  said  descendants,  on  their 
knees,  to  the  lineal  dcsceiKlanis  of  the  original 
proprietor.  As  it  hapjwned,  the  present  lineal 
descendant  of  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  Beau- 
champ.  The  claim  was  one,  which  had  not  fur 
a  long  time  been  enforced,  nor  would  it  probably 
in  the  Lieutenant's  life-time,  were  it  not  for 
what  had  reached  his  cars  at  Laurel  Cottage. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  Mr.  Stucco 
was  at  luncheon  when  the  servant  handed  him 
a  note  from  Mizen  Lodge  : — 


"  Sir,  (it  began) 

"  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Beauchamp,  to  request 

that  you    will,    without  fail,  appear  at  Mizen 
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L^ge,  on  Thursday  next,  to  pay  up  the  arrears 
of  rent  due  to  him  on  the  Stucco  Hall  estates, 
in  the  form  which  you  will  find  prescribed  ia 

[  your  title-deeds  to  that  property. 

^^^^^  "  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

^^^A  «F.  Ferbiter." 


Consternation!     Wliai  could  be  the  motive 
.  ti  all  this  ?     A  postscript  solved  the  enigma. 


r 


'•  p.  S.  He  desires  me  to  add,  that  as  he 
understands  the  Morans  of  Laurel  Cottage,  are 
not  to  be  at  the  sessions'  ball  upon  the  aforesaid 
evening,  the  whole  family  intends  to  favour  him 
by  acting  as  witnesses  upon  the  occasion. 


This  let  the  secret  out.  What!  Mr.  Stucco 
go  to  Mixen  Lodge  to  present  a  partridge  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  to  Lieutenant  Beauchomp  on 
his  knees,  and  with  all  the  Morans  looking  on ! 
What  was  to  be  done?     There  was   but  one 
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course;  to  seek  an  honourable  peace — to  send 
tickets  instantly  for  all  the  Morans,  and  to  pay 
a  conciliatory  visit  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  the  stubborn  seaman.  Accordingly,  on 
the  ensuing  day,  Mr.  Stucco  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Mizen  Hall,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
the  Lieutenant,  and  laughing  heartily.  And 
the  issue  was,  that  the  Morans  made  a  great 
figure  at  the  ball. 

An  accideuial  illness  prevented  Miss  O'Brien 
from  taking  so  active  a  part  in  the  amusements 
of  the  evening  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do 
in  all  such  entertainments.  She  had  taken  her 
place  in  a  set  of  country  dances,  when  a  sudden 
faintness  obliged  her  to  sit  down.  Her  partner, 
with  whom  she  was  not  then  actpiainted,  not 
only  did  all  that  was  requisite  at  the  moment, 
but  declined  dancing  for  the  night  (a  sacrifice 
of  not  slight  importance  in  Miss  O'Brien's  eyes). 
He  was  very  young,  very  fashionable,  both  in 
manners  and  appearance,  and  soon  showed  to 
his  fair  partner,  what  she  did  not  know  before, 
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that  tliere  existed  in  her  neighbourhood  a  per- 
son of  taste  and  information  fully  equal  to  her 
own.  He  spoke  in  a  manner  altogether  aufait 
on  all  the  subjects  which  she  loved.  He  showed 
an  entire  intimacy  with  her  favourite  literature, 
and  evinced  his  own  good  taste  on  every  subject 
without  impugning  hers ;  a  distinction  so  seldom 
niade  by  those  who  love  to  shine  in  conversation. 
His  friend,  one  of  the  stewards,  had  intro- 
duced him  to  her  as  a  Mr.  O'Connor,  but 
there  was  no  one  who  could  give  her  any 
further  information,  at  the  ball,  nhere  her 
inquiries  must  of  course  be  very  limited.  On 
ber  way  home,  in  the  house,  in  her  dreams,  at 
her  uprising,  toilet,  breakfast,  she  could  not 
bauish  from  her  mind  the  two  lines  of  Camp- 
bell's beautiful  poem— 


V 


Gloiy,  thej  Mid,  and  power  and  honour, 
Were  in  tbe  nuuuion  of  O'Connor. 


A  bright  idea  struck  her  after  breakfast. 
Aunt  Nancy  knew  every  body.  She  could 
ask   Aunt  Nancy   what    she    pleased   without 
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restraint.  Acconlingly,  she  proceeded  before 
dinner  to  the  village  in  order  to  obtain  all 
the  information  she  desired,  with  respect  to 
tlie  family  and  ciiaracter  of  her  partner  of 
the  preceding  night.  It  was  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  carriage  stopped  be- 
fore a  little  green  hall  door,  with  a  parapet 
and  pretty  wooden  railing  of  the  same  colour, 
with  clematis  and  monthly  roses  trailed  around 
the  wall,  and  the  brass  knocker  shining  like 
gold.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  girl  who 
was  to  Aunt  Nancy,  what  the  Irishman  in  the 
Horse  and  Widow  was  to  his  master — cook, 
butler,  waiting-maid  and  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  calling  this 
lady  Aunt  Nancy,  we  mean  to  intimate  that 
she  stood  in  that  degree  of  relationship  to  Miss 
O'Brien.  They  were  not  at  all  connected,  but 
"  Aunt  Nancy "  was  a  name  by  which  Mrs. 
Burke  was  known  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  or  better  than  by  the  patronymic  of  her 
deceased  husband.      The  good  woman  was  one 
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of  a  class,  but  rarely  now  to  be  found,  even 
in  the  villages  of  Ireland.  Upon  an  income 
of  forty  pounds  a  year,  she  contrived  to  keep 
one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the  village,  as 
neat,  within  and  without,  to  use  the  familiar 
but  exact  similitude,  "  as  a  new  pin.''  It  was 
a  kind  of  gratuitous  caravansera,  ever  open  for 
the  reception  of  Aunt  Nancy's  thousand-and- 
one  relatives,  who  chose  to  make  it  a  baiting 
place,  on  their  way  to  the  city.  Her  cupboard 
was  never  without  a  delicious  ham,  some  bottles 
of  raspberry  vinegar,  and  a  peculiar  sweet 
cake  of  her  own  invention,  the  fame  of  which 
resounded  far  and  near.  In  return  for  these, 
and  countless  other  minute  attentions  bestowed 
upon  her  visitors,  the  only  penalty  exacted 
by  Aunt  Nancy  was,  that  they  should  listen 
nr  at  least  seem  to  listen  with  complacence  to 
the  interminable  histories  of  her  daily  adven- 
tures among  her  neighbours — how  the  butcher 
B  wanted  to  have  three  shillings  for  a  leg  of  mut- 
■    ton,  and  with  what  argunicnts  she  defended  her 
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resolution  of  not  giving  more  than  half-a-crown ; 
and  how  she  had  met  Mr.  Stucco  riding  through 
the  village  that  morning ;  and  how  he  pulled 
up  his  horse  to  speak  to  her,  and  a  minute  detail 
of  the  whole  conversation.  This,  however,  was 
a  small  defect  to  counterbalance  daily  hospitality, 
incessant  attention  to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor 
and  sick  of  the  village,  and  a  heart  at  all  times 
ready  to  feel  for  every  body's  sorrows  before 
her  own. 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  ?  O'Connor?"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Eliza's  question,  *'  oh,  I  know — Is  it 
possible,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  you  could  have 
stood  up  to  dance  with  any  of  that  family  .'" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Burke,  what  of  them  ?" 

"Why,  independent  of  their  being  in  verj' 
inferior  circumstances — his  father  and  yours,  my 
dear,  don't  speak.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
O'Connors  laid  claim  to  your  estates,  and  were 
at  one  time  thought  to  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  gaining  the  cause." 

A  feud  between  tlie  sires .' 
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"  Besides  this,  William  is  a  younger  son,  and 
without  a  penny  but  his  pay  as  a  navy  ofHcer. 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  every  thing  about  hini, 
you  can  learn  it  at  Mount  Orient;  he  is  a  con- 
■tant  >'isitor  there." 

This  information  was  at  the  same  time  satis- 
factory  and  embarrassing.  Miss  M'Orietit  was 
one  of  the  squeezed  oranges; — one  of  the  many 
friends  whom  Eliza  had  cannonaded  with  all  her 
force  upon  their  first  actiuaintance,  with  sweet 
billets  of  every  shape  and  colour,  oblong,  tri- 
angular, blue,  green,  yellow,  &c.,  and  with  pro- 
fessions of  a  deathless  friendship,  which  had 
bstcd  fifteen  weeks. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mount  Orient  must 
be  pacified.  Miss  O^Brien  went  home ;  she 
called  for  the  gardener,  and  bade  him  fill  a 
little  basket  with  peaches  and  nectarines ;  she 
added  a  garland  blended  of  the  olive  and  the 
rose,  and  penned  a  pretty  note  on  paper  of  the 
constant  blue,  embossed  with  shamrocks,  and 
sealed  with  green  wax,  motto, — Je  ne  change 
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qu'cn  tnourant,  which  was  so  exactly  in  point. 
In  the  note  &he  delicutely  upbraided  Miss 
M'Orient  with  neglect ; — hoped  it  was  not 
occasioned  by  her  forming  some  new  attach- 
ment, at  least  on  tJieir  side  of  the  human 
species — reminded  her  that — 

Friendship,  like  love,  ia  but  a  name, 
Vnless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 


and  concluded  by  hoping  that  she  might  have 
the  happiness  to  find  Mimosa  at  home  on  the 
following  dny. 

The  embassy  was  graciously  received.  Setting 
out  early  after  breakfust,  Miss  O'Brien  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  brother  and  sister  at  home. 
They  knew  Mr.  O'Connor  perfectly  well ;  and 
Eliza  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  he 
was  their  constant  visitor.  The  acquaintance 
commenced  at  the  si>ssions'  ball,  was  here  con- 
tinued long.  Miss  O'Brien  Itad  many  reasons 
for  encouraging  the  attentions  of  Mr.  O'Connor, 
independent  of  the  personal  merits  of  that  gentle- 
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man ;  be  was  precisely  the  person,  of  all  others, 
whcm  her  father  would  have  least  approved,  as 
a  suitor  to  his  child.  He  was  likewise  a  younger 
SOD,  and  destitute  of  all  but  his  commission,  and 
the  hopes  it  gave  him ;  accordingly  thciracquaint- 
ance  proceeded  by  rapid  strides  to  intimacy. 
And  here  we  would  gladly  terminate  the  career 
of  our  heroine,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
full  extent  of  folly  of  which  even  well  intoii- 
dooed  minds  are  capable  when  they  know  no 
government  except  their  own.  The  veracious 
adage  that  *'  he  who  is  his  own  master  has  a  fool 
for  his  scholar,"  was  amply  illustrated  in  the 
■equal  of  Eliza's  story. 

Oa  the  morning  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
■kirmish,  which  the  good  Major  took  care  to 
oel«bratc  with  all  appropriate  splendour,  he 
entered  the  hbrary  of  Drumshanibo  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  intended  proposal  to 
his  daughter.  He  was  surprised  to  perceive 
that  she  did  not  meet  him  with  her  accustomed 
gaiety.    There  was  an  appearance  of  care  upon 
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her  cheek,  and  she  had  altogether  the  look  of  a 
person  wlio  had  just  received  some  disagreeable 
tidings. 

Miss  O'Brien  remained  sitting  at  the  table, 
with  her  work  before  her;  while  the  Major 
paced  to  and  fro,  between  the  window  and  the 
door,  as  if  to  consider  in  what  form  he  might 
best  convey  the  information  he  desired  to  com- 
manicate. 

"  Eliza,"  he  said  at  length,  "  lay  aside  your 
work  a  moment  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you.'' 

It  might  be  quite  natural,  that  such  a  sentence 
coming  in  this  solemn  way  from  a  father  to  his 
child,  should  call  the  blood  into  her  cheeks, 
and  make  her  tremble  with  confusion ;  so  the 
Major  did  not  seem  to  notice  Eliza's  agitation. 

•'  You  must  be  sensible,"  said  he,  "  that  dear 
as  your  society  has  always  been  to  me,  your 
happiness  is  still  dearer ;  that  has  been  my 
favourite  object  from  your  childhood,  and  I  feel 
pleasure  now  in  telling  you,  that  an  opportunity 
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has  arrived,  of  showing  yo\i  that  I  prefer  it  to 
my  own  enjoyment." 

£Uza  could  only  bow.  Was  it  possible  her 
father  could  have  learned  the  whole  ? 

"  I  think,  Eliza,  you  cannot  yourself  beat  a 
loss  to  guess  what  I  allude  to.  The  attentions 
you  have  long  received,  were  too  marked  to 
have  escaped  your  notice.'' 

He  knows  some,  thought  Eliza,  but  not  all. 

"  I  confess,  Sir,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice, 
and  with  the  tears  gushing  to  her  eyes,  "  that  ) 
have  received  attentions,  which  I  could  not 
mistake." 

"  Well,  well,  there's  no  necessity  to  whimper 
about  it,  I  know  it, — surely,  you  do  not  think  nie 
blind.  Well  then,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  this 
dav  week,  I  received  proposals  from  that  quarter, 
which  it  will  be  your  business  to  consider  more 
than  mine." 

••  Dear — dear  papa,  your  goodness  overpowers 
me—" 
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"  Hey !   what  goodness,  child  ?   What 
she  mean  ? " 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  Eliza,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  extending  her  clasped  hands  in  a 
deprecating  attitude. 

"  Why  what  a  plague  ails  the  girl  ?  For  what 
should  I  forgive  you?" 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  Sir,  that  you  woukl 
honour  it  with  your  approval/' 

"  Oh,  yes — yes — but  I  do  though, — and  think 
it  a  highly  desirable  union,  I  assure  you :  his 
family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom, 
and  though  his  circumstances  may  not  be  fully 
equal  to  his  birth,  your  own  fortune,  my  dear, 
will  warrant  you  in  overlooking  such  a  trifle." 

"  Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  "  this  it 
beyond  my  hopes." 

"  Well,  very  well  if  it  is,  do  be  quiet,  and 
have  done  making  attitudes,  and  pray  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.  He  will  l)e  here  this  evening  iii 
person,  to  follow  up  his  proposals  to  me,  by 
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addressing  liitnself  to  you ;  and  as  I  supposed 
you  would  not  have  many  objections  to  offer — " 

"  Dear  father—" 
*'  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  already 
settling  the  day  between  us ;  on  Tuesday  it 
shall  be.  I  intend  giving  a  dinner  to  the  tenants 
on  the  occasion,  and  something  of  a  fete.  Poor 
fellows  I  We  landlords — Irish  landlords  in  par- 
ticular, seldom  think  of  calling  them  to  a  share 
in  our  enjoyments,  and  yet  who  deserve  it  better? 
poor  fellows!  little  f^tes  of  this  kind,  soberly, 
yet  gaily  conducted,  tend  to  keep  them  from  the 
fight  and  the  alehouse,  and  bind  their  hearts 
more  closely  to  their  masters,  than  even  more 
solid  l)enefits;  so  as  I  said,  we'll  have  the 
wedding  f<5te  on  Tuesday,  after  the  ceremony 
For  the  first  year,  you  remain  at  Druuishambo 
Hall ;  we  will  afterwards  liegin  to  talk  of  your 
removal  to  Strawberry  Cottage  ? " 

"  To  Strawberry  Cottage,  Sir  !  " 

"  Aye,  girl,  where  else  ?  " 

«  Why  that  is  Mr.  Courtenay's  cottage,  Sir!" 
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"  And  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  reaaon,  are  we 
speaking,  but  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  my  son-in-law 
that  is  to  be  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  your  son-in-law  ! "  cried 
Eliza,  faintly. 

"Eliza,  you  are  utterly  imcomprebensiblc ; 
you  cannot  hear,  nor  speak  a  word,  without 
some  ridiculous  foolery  of  voice,  or  manner ;  I 
have  told  you  now  what  has  been  put  in  progress 
for  your  happiness,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  it 
your  best  consideration.  I  am  going  over  to 
pay  a  visit  at  Mizen  Lodge,  and  I  e.xpect  to 
find  you  rational  on  my  return." 

Miss  O'Brien  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
suppress  all  further  signs  of  disappointment,  and 
suffered  her  father  to  depart  in  silence. 

It  happened,  on  this  very  day,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Beauchamp,  of  Mizen  Lodge,  had  to 
contend  with  much  anxiety  of  mind.  He  had 
married  early  in  life  a  worthy  young  woman, 
sister  to  Major  O'Brien,  who  died  a  few  years 
since,  leaving  him  the  father  of  sixteen  children, 
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all  daughters,  with  tlie  sohtary  exception  of 
the  youngest,  who  was  not  yet  able  to  walk. 
It  may  be  imagined  what  a  charge  this  M-as 
to  the  poor  Lieutenant,  who,  in  addition  to  stern 
integrity,  and  complete  disciplinarian  habits, 
hod  a  profound  and  most  unflattering  distrust 
of  the  sex. 

••  A  parcel  of  giddy,  giggling  husseys,"  he 
pronounced  them,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
impress  with  any  serious  thought ;  "  a  set  of 
ricketty  small  craft,  neither  good  for  metal  nor 
for  ballast ;  without  the  understanding  to  direct 
them  right,  if  they  had  the  will ;  and  without 
the  will  if  they  had  the  understanding." 

By  the  assistance  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  now 
grown  up,  and  sleepless  vigilance  on  his  own 
part,  he  had,  however,  hitherto  succectled  in 
keeping  his  house  in  peace.  The  young  Beau- 
champs  were  indeed,  as  it  happened,  as  good, 
considering  all  circumstances,  as  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  noisy  perhaps,  and  a  little  in- 
clined to  romp,  when  their  father  was  out  of 
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the  way;  but  good-natured  and  pleasant,  and 
without  the  least  thought  of  harm  that  ever 
was.  The  worthy  Lieutenant  was  not  so  sure 
of  this,  that  he  suffered  his  vigilance  for  an 
instant  to  be  lulled  to  sleep. 

It  happened  one  day  that,  in  prowling  about 
the  house,  his  eye  lighted  on  a  torn  piece  of  a 
note,  which  he  saw  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
his  eldest  daugljter ;  it  was  directed  to  a  female 
acquaintance,  but  nothing  remained  except  the 
conclusion,  which  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  shall  anxiously  expect  your  answer  on 
to-morrow  evening,  before  I  betake  myself  to 
the  abode  of  Morpheus. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

"  Tutsday."^  "  Amellv  Beauchamp." 

A  classical  education  was  not  amongst  the 
advantages  for  which  the  good  Lieutenant  had 
to  thank  the  guardians  of  his  childhood.  The 
falling  of  a  thunderbolt,  therefore,  could  not 
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have  astounded  him  one-tenth  so  much  as  this 
unblushing  epistle.  He  held  it  for  some 
moments  in  his  hand — re-perused  it — gathered 
his  grisly  brows,  and  seemed  absolutely  petrified 
with  astonishment. 

"  The  abode  of  Morpheus ! "  he  repeated 
slowly  ; — "  to-morrow  evening,  that's  this  even- 
ing— bum  ! — and  Amelia  too  !  Bui  never 
mind ;  I'll  keel-haul  that  fellow,  whoever  he 
u — I'll  be  on  the  qui  vive  with  that  hero !  " 

He  called  the  servant. 

"Tom,  come  hither!" 

Tom  obeyed. 

"  Do  you  know,"  with  a  piercing  glance,  "  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Morpheus  ?  " 

*'  Sorrow  Mr.  Murphy  I  know,  Sir." 

*•  Did  you  see  any  fellow  skulking  about  the 
piaee  this  time  back  ? " 

"  Eyeh  wisha  is  it  I,  Sir  ?  sorrow  one  did 
I  see." 

"  Well,  look  ye — I  am  stepping  over  to  the 
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village — load  the  bluiulerbuss — all  the  fire-arms, 
mid  leave  the  house-dog  without  his  food.  I'll 
pepper  that  feUow — I'll  worry  him — I'll  teach 
him  to  come  haunting  Mizen  Lodge.  The 
abode  of  Morpheus !  An  impudent  scoundrel ! 
Put  plenty  of  slugs  into  the  blunderbuss.  I'll 
send  that  fellow  home  with  work  for  the  doctor 
about  him — never  mind.'" 

He  strolled  into  the  village,  where  he  made 
many  inquiries  in  a  cautious  way,  with  respect 
to  the  jwrson  named  in  his  daughter's  note,  but 
no  one  could  satisfy  him ;  Mr.  Morpheus  ? 
Morpheus  ?  There  was  no  such  gentleman 
about  that  neighbourhood.  Was  he  anything 
to  the  Murphys  of  Prospect  Hill  ?  No  one 
could  give  him  any  information. 

Returning  to  his  house,  he  was  met  at  the 
hall-door  by  Amelia  (who  was  really  an  e.xceU 
lent  girl,  though  somewhat  given,  like  most 
young  ladies  fresh  from  school,  to  romantic 
turns  of  speech,  and  to  crossing  letters).     She 
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advanceil  towards  him,  as  usua],  with  a  skip  and 
smile,  and  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Go^go,  Madam!"  he  said,  in  a  furious 
voice.  "  A  rope's  end  would  be  fitter  for  you 
than  anything  else." 

Amelia  opened  her  innocent  mouth  in  wonder. 

**  Come  in  here,"  he  continued,  seizing  her 
waist;  "I'll  teach  you  to  betake  yourself  to 
the  abode  of  Mr.  Murphy." 

"  Me,  papa  !  me  betake  myself !  " 

'♦  Ah,  madam,  you  may  squall  yourself  hoarse 
as  a  south  wester,  while  I  have  it  in  black  and 
white,  and  with  your  own  name  to  it,  and  under 
your  own  hand.  Conic  in  here,  I  say;  I'll  find 
you  something  else  to  do." 

"  I  declare,  papa,"  cried  Amelia,  sobbing 
bitterly,  "  I  don't  even  know  what  you  mean.'" 

"  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,  and  that's 
sufficient.  Ah,  you  that  I  confided  in  beyond 
all  others ;  fie,  fie  !  shame  on  you.  Miss !  shame 
on  you  !     I  was  wrong,  to  think  there  was  one 
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of  ye  that  could  be  trusted ;  a  pretty  example 
this  to  your  younger  sisters — get  in  there  to 
your  chamber,  Miss.  A  great  deal  I  give  for 
these  tears,  they  are  no  signs  of  repentance ;  you 
cry  because  I  have  found  you  out.  I'll  pepper 
that  gentleman  to-niglit,  I  warrant  you." 

He  locked  her  chaniber  door  upon  her,  as  he 
spoke,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

"  Go  along  to  your  rooms,''  he  said,  to  the 
multitude  of  female  Beauchamps  of  all  sizes, 
who  thronged  about  him,  at  the  sound  of 
Amelia's  voice,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  huddle 
together  to  see  one  of  their  species  expire 
beneath  the  butcher's  knife.  "  Did  you  know 
anything  of  this  Mr.  Morpheus  ?  " 

All  clamorously  declared  their  innocence. 

"  Well,  go  to  your  rooms,  your  turn  may 
come  hereafter." 

He  had  scarcely  taken  off  his  hat,  when  he 
beheld  the  Major  and  Adam  Dobe  riding  up 
the  little  avenue.  The  former  was  surprised  to 
find  his  brother-in-law  with  the  appearance  of 
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perplexity  and  heaviDess  on  his  countenance. 
But  his  concern  was  mixed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  triumph,  when  the  Lieutenant  let  him  know 
that  the  cause  of  his  chagrin  was  a  piece  of 
misconduct  in  AnieUa. 

"  Well,   brother,"   said  ho,   with    a    serious 

(,  "  you  will  give  me  credit  for  being  in  the 
'right  at  length ;  I  told  you  it  was  not  safe  to 
keep  too  hard  a  hand  upon  these  young  people, 
Do  you  remember  our  little  conversation  about 
Eliza?  she  has  never,  before  nor  since,  given 
Hie  «  moment's  inquietude  of  mind.'' 

The  Lieutenant  looked  downward  with  a 
forlorn  aspect. 

"  But  what  is  it  Amelia  can  have  done  ?" 
said  Major  O'Brien  ;  "  nothing  very  culpable, 
I  hope .'  I  remember  at  the  skirroisli  of 
Drumshambo " 

llie  Lieutenant  put  a  scrap  of  a  note  into  his 
hand. 

"  Read  there,"  said  he,  "  and  judge  for 
jourseif," 
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The  Major  laid  the  note  on  his  knee,  while 
he  took  out  his  spectacles,  and  put  them  on. 
H     "  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  what  of  this  ?" 
I  "  What  of  it !    can  you  not  see  ?     Do  you 

know  anything  of  a  Mr.  Morpheus?" 

"Mr.  Who?" 

"  Mr.  Morpheus.  Don't  you  sec,  she  talks 
of  betaking  herself  to  the  abode  of  a  Mr. 
Morpheus  ?  Do  you  laugh  at  that  ?  but  it  is 
no  laughing  matter ;  I'll  have  a  blunderbuss 
well  filled,  and  old  Tearcoat  waiting  for  him 
to-night  at  the  yard  gate.  Do  you  make  a  joke 
of  that  ?  he'll  find  it  no  joke,  I  promise  you." 

"My  good  brother,"  said  the  Major,  "you 
are  under  a  mistake.  This  Morpheus  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ancient  heathen  god  of  sleep,  and 
Amelia,  in  saying  she  should  betake  herself  to 
the  abode  of  Morpheus,  meant  only  in  a  pretty 
style  to  say  that  she  intended  going  to  rest  for 
the  night.  If  this  be  all  the  ground  of  your 
uneasiness,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest.** 

Though  much  relieved  by   this  explanation. 
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the  Lieutenant  was  not  satisfied  until  the  Major 
sent  for  Lempriere's  dictionarj,  and  showed  him 
the  name  and  genealogy  of  his  domestic  foe. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  am  better  pleased  at 
this  than  a  pension.     I'll  let  the  poor  girl  out." 

While  he  was  passing  through  the  hall,  with 
this  pacific  intention,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
servants  with  a  letter  for  Major  O'Brien.  It 
had  been  left,  he  said,  at  the  Harp  and  Sham- 
rock, only  a  few  minutes  since,  and  Mr,  Hifle, 
not  knowing  but  it  might  contain  some  important 
matter,  had  sent  a  boy  with  it  in  the  direction 
which  the  Major  had  been  seen  to  take  about  an 
hour  before.  It  was  from  Eliza,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 


"  Mr  DEAR  Papa, 

"  The  conversation  which  we  had  this 
morning,  leaves  me  but  one  course  to  take ;  I 
have  already  cast  my  earthly  lot.  Forgive  me, 
if  I  say  that  my  fear  to  meet  your  anger, 
compels  me  to  another  step,  which  you  may 
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probabl)r  coademn  no  less  than  that  which  has 
for  ever  fixed  my  earthly  destiny — 

Tliaugh  tempests  roond  me  gatheri 
I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father. 

If  you  should  ask  why  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
separation  which,  believe  me,  rends  my  very 
heart-strings  while  I  write,  I  can  only  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  simple-niindcd  Desdcmona — 

1  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty, 

To  you  I  am  bound  for  lifr  and  education ; 

My  life  nod  education  both  do  learn  me 

How  to  respect  you  ;  you  arc  the  lord  of  duty, 

I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.     But  here's  my  husband ; 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 

To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 

So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 

Due  to— 

Mr.  William    O'Connor,   of  whose   family    I 

believe  you  have  some  knowledge.     Haste,  my 

dear  father,  compels  me  to  be  brief.  Adieu ! 
Accept,  for  the  past,  my  love  and  gratitude — 

for  the  future 

Once  more  adieu ! — 

Eliza  O'Connor. 
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At  the  coDclusiun  of  this  epistle,  which  the 
unhappy  ^lajor  put  iato  his  hand,  the  Lieutenant 
gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  he»  "  a  very  shrewd, 
aensible,  business-like  letter.  She'll  niake  a 
notable  mistress  of  a  house,  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

The  poor  Major  sat  in  a  chair,  utterly  over- 
whelmed with  affliction,  his  grey  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  the  fiiigers  pressing  on  his  eyes,  as 
if  to  prevent  the  tears  from  starting.  His 
brother-in-law  was  much  tempted  to  make  use  of 
tliis  occurrence  (so  mal-a-propos  to  the  recent 
bant  of  Eliza's  docility)  in  order  to  enforce  the 
■npniority  of  his  own  principles;  but  a  moment's 
glance  at  the  Major  showed  that  such  a  triumph 
would  be  barbarous.  The  latter  could  not  speak 
a  word.  After  a  considerable  time  he  called  for 
a  glass  of  water,  bade  Adam  Dobc  to  get  the 
ready,  and  left  tiic  Lodge  in  silence. 

This  it  is,  thought  he,  as  he  rode  slowly 
toward  the  hall,  to  build  upon  the  aSection  of  a 
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child.  She  has  left  me  in  my  age.  I  never 
crossed  her  yet  in  any  wish  or  impulse  of  her 
heart,  and  for  that,  she  has  broken  mine ! 
Unthankful  girl  !  Poor,  fond,  romantic  fool ! 
Beauchamp  was  right !  After  all,  they  must  be 
checked  and  sentinelled.  What,  gone  ?  Drum- 
shambo  Hall  will  be  lonesome  now ;  for  she 
never,  never  more  shall  cross  the  lintel  of  my 
threshold.  Wed  privately,  and  wed  into  that 
family,  as  if  on  purpose  to  add  gall  to  her 
unfilial  desertion.     Ah  shame,  shame,  shame ! 

Riding  to  the  village,  he  made  inquiry  at 
every  house  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
visit'mg.  No  one  had  seen  her.  Knocker  after 
knocker  was  plied,  and  door  after  door  was 
closed  upon  augmenting  anguish.  At  the  Harp 
and  Shamrock  alone  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
trace.  Mr.  Hifle's  suspicious  lodger  had  set  off 
in  a  post-chaise  that  very  day. 

"  He  axed  meself,"  said  Jack  the  stable-boy, 
looking  frightened,  if  I  knew  "  whether  he  could 
get  plinty  o'post  horses  betune  this  and  Killamey, 
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goin'  l)e  the  new  line  o'  road ;  an'  I'm  sure  it's 
little  I  thought  there  was  any  hurt  in  ine  tellin' 
him  he  could." 

**  Under  what  di^ignation,"  said  Hifle,  "  did 
he  importune  you  in  regard  o  the  horses?" 

"  He  toult  me,"  said  Jack,  "  that  he  wanted 
them  to  be  at  the  lake  again  to-morrow." 

"  I  seen  the  gentleman  myself,"  said  a  beggar, 
who  just  then  approached  and  leaned  upon  his 
crutch,  to  hear  the  conversation  at  the  inn  door 
— "  I  seen  him  myself  in  a  po-chay  wit'  a  ladvj 
an'  they  dhrivin'  for  the  bare  life  along  the 
quany-  road.  The  lady  was  in  a  black  veil,  and 
with  crimson  liuin'  to  her  cloak ;  but  I  couldn't 
^ee  her  face,  for  she  was  lookin'  down." 

The  crimson  lining  was  decisive.  Major 
O'Brien  returned  to  his  home,  to  spend  a  night 
of  shame  and  agony.  Next  day,  the  whole 
Tillage  was  buz-buz  from  end  to  end.  Nobody 
was  surprised  at  what  had  happened.  Every 
body  had  foreseen  it  long  before.  Major  O'Brien 
was  more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied  for  his  weak- 
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ness  and  indulgence.  Mothers  scolded  their 
daughters,  and  daughters  trembled  to  meet  their 
fathers'  eyes.  Such  an  event  had  never  before 
disgraced  the  annals  of  the  village  The  com- 
motion was  extraordinary.  Many  an  innocent 
billet  was  that  day  consigned  to  the  flames  i 
while  the  fair  subject  of  general  consternation 
was  wishing  that  the  rattling  of  the  carriage 
wheels  could  roll  like  thunder,  and  that  its  speed 
could  emulate  the  lightning. 

Meantime,  the  lieutenant  entered  the  parlour 
in  which  his  daughters  were,  some  reading,  and 
some  at  play. 

"  Go  to  your  books,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  you  bane  of  the  creation  !  Here's  a 
pretty  piece  of  work  to-day  with  your  cousin 
O'Brien.  What's  that  you're  reading,  Miss? 
Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded. — Virtue  fiddle, 
stick — (flinging  the  book  into  the  fire  and 
giving  the  fair  reader  such  a  hint  as  turned  her 
ear  the  colour  of  a  rose) — these  fellows  are  never 
so  thoroughly  mischievous  as  when  they  begin 
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to  prate  of  virtue.  Novels  forsooth — let  mc 
catch  a  novel  or  a  jjoeni  at  Mizen  Lodge,  from 
this  day  forward.  One  of  these  fellows  is 
enough  to  poison  a  whole  community.  A  set 
of  idle  scribbling  scoundrels,  that  should  bo 
pressed  from  first  to  last,  or  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies— and  what  harm  if  it  were  men  who  read 
them,  with  whom  such  things  pass  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  another !  but  you,  who  have  got 
wax  instead  of  brains,  where  there  is  no  trash 
■o  light  or  flimsy  that  it  does  not  stick.  Go  to 
your  books ;  and  take  care  how  I  find  a  novel  or 
a  verse  among  them." 

The  ladies  retired,  and  the  lieutenant  went 
rumbling  to  his  own  apartment. 
Mr.  Courtenay  was  the  only  person  who 
wed  on  this  occasion  a  proper  philosophical 
inness.  He  exerted  himself  at  first  to  discover 
whether  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  on  finding  that  the  matter  was  past  remedy, 
he  ver)'  sensibly  began  to  look  around  for  some 
new  quarter  in  which  he  might  open  a  fresh 
E  2 
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battery  of  shrubs,  visits,  and  exolics,  with  some 
prospect  of  success. 

Major  O'Brien,  to  the  surprise  of  his  daughter 
and  of  all  their  friends,  was  implacable  exactly 
in  proportion  to  his  former  indulgence.  He 
gave  Eliza  her  fortune,  but  refused  to  hold  any 
coinuiunication  whatever  with  the  offending 
parties ;  so  that  after  employing  all  the  influence 
in  their  jjower  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up,  for  the  present,  all 
liope  of  being  able  to  attain  it. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  her  sec«>nd 
child,  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  received  any  token  of 
remembrance  from  her  offended  parent.  In  the 
mean  time,  experience,  the  great  instructor  of 
the  heart,  had  taught  her  to  feel  all  the  impru- 
dence of  the  step  which  she  had  taken.  She 
did  not  know,  herself,  how  strong  was  her  attacli- 
nient  to  her  fatiicr  and  his  home,  until  long  sepa- 
ration from  both  had  let  her  into  the  secret. 
She  could  not  have  imagined  that  the  former, 
who  loved  her  from  her  infancy  with  so  much 
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tenderoess,  could  persevere  so  resolutely  in 
excluding  ber  from  his  house,  and  his  long 
continued  alienation  began  at  last  to  prey 
upon  her  health  and  spirits.  From  this  time 
fon«'ard,  all  her  desires  were  turned  to  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  de%'oied  as  she  was  to  her 
boslMnd  and  her  children,  the  want  of  peace 
between  her  heart  and  home  excluded  every 
other  happiness.  Her  wishes,  however,  provt'd 
rotirely  vain ;  day  after  day  went  by,  and  no 
signs  of  hope  appeared  from  Drumshamlx) 
Hall. 

One  autumn  morning.  Master  Harmond 
O'Connor  (for  he  was  named  after  his  grand- 
papa), not  yet  two  years  old,  was  playing  at 
their  cottage  door.  His  little  sister  Nancy,  who 
had  made  her  appearance  some  months  before, 
was  lying  in  her  mamma's  arms,  and  listening 
—^  with  great  placidity  to  words  of  fondness  which 
H  she  could  not  comprehend.  Casting  her  eyes  upon 
I  the  avenue,  what  was  Mrs.  O'Connor's  astonish- 
I     ment  to  observe  her  father's    veteran    servant, 
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Adam  Dobe,  riding  lasurely  up  the  walk.  Did 
h«  come  with  terms  of  pardon  from  the  Hall  f 
How  ber  heart  bounded  at  the  thought.  The 
faithful  old  soldier  alighted  at  the  sight  of  his 
young  mistress,  and  seemed  moved  even  to  tear; . 
He  would  never  have  been  wearj*  of  looking  at 
the  children.  He  did  bring  a  message  from 
Major  O'Brien,  and  a  trying  one  to  both  the 
parents.  Without  expressing  any  wish  to  see 
his  daughter  or  her  husband,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  wholly  resign  into  his  hands  young 
Hannond  O'Connor,  on  whom  he  was  willing  to 
settle  the  inheritance  which  his  mother  had 
forfeited  by  her  disobedience.  The  proposal 
was  not  to  be  refused.  In  the  hope  that  it  was 
only  the  commencement  of  a  general  peace, 
Mrs.  O'Connor  embraced  her  first  born,  and 
with  an  aching  heart,  beheld  him  depart  for  the 
Hall  with  Adam  Dobe. 

Not  hearing  any  more  for  several  years,  cither 
from  her  parent  or  her  child,  Eliza  determined 
on  making  an  effort  to  remind  the  former  of  the 
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feelings  with  which  he  once  regarded  her.  Her 
husband  had  been  for  a  long  time  urging  her  lo 
leave  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  they  could 
remain  no  longer  with  safety  to  the  future 
circumstances  of  their  still  numerous  family ; 
and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  depart,  that  screwe<l 
her  courage  to  the  attempt,  which  she  could 
otherwise  have  hardly  brought  her  mind  to  ven- 
ture on.  The  incident  may  appear  a  very 
homely  one,  but  it  is  too  well  known  to  our 
neighbours  to  be  altered  with  impunity  in  any 
of  its  circumstances. 

Major  O'Brien  (be  it  known  to  the  universe,) 
had,  what  is  called  at  the  dinner-tables  of  New 
Auburn,  a  partlalitj/  for  fresh  trout,  which, 
when  prepared  under  his  daughter's  superin* 
tendence,  was  indeed  his  favourite  dish.  One 
morning  Mr.  O'Connor  brought  in  a  fine  one, 
which  he  had  taken  in  our  lake.  The  idea 
occurred  to  Mrs.  O'Connor  of  sending  it  as  a 
present  to  her  father.  Perhaps  he  would  receive 
it !      Perhaps  the  remembrance,  all  trifling  as 
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it  was,  the  associations  wliich  it  would  awaken, 
might  melt  tlie  iron  lieart,  and  make  it  run 
over  with  pity  and  forgiveness  for  his  offending 
and  repentant  child.  He  might  remember  the 
time  when  he  would  not  have  tasted  it  if  it 
hail  been  prepared  by  any  other  hand,  and  he 
might  long  once  more  for  the  cheering  voice, 
and  bright  and  happy  smile  that  shed  sunshine 
on  their  lonely  meals.  She  fancied,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  placed  it 
in  the  neat  willow  basket  between  layers  of  the 
fresh  grass,  that  she  already  saw  the  measenger 
returning  witli  words  of  comfort  and  of  love — 
that  she  heard  her  father's  voice  inviting  her  to 
come  home  and  prepare  the  feast  with  which  she 
had  furnished  him,  to  be  once  more  liis  darling, 
and  the  light  of  his  old  age. 

When  it  was  ready,  Jacky  Donovan,  still  as 
wild  and  as  ragged  as  ever,  a  straw  hat,  without 
either  leaf  or  crown,  upon  his  head,  and  his  feet 
unincumbered  by  either  shoe  or  stocking,  was 
charged  with  its  conveyance  to  the  HalL 
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"  You  need  not  tell  him  from  whom  it  conies, 
you  know,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connor,  in  a  gentle 
tone,  "  until  he  asks  you." 

"Oh!    I'll  engage    I    won't    ma'am,— 


word. 


Major  O'Brien 


the 


of  i 


not   a 


from 


jor  u  tJnen  was  in  the  act  < 
the  hall-door,  when  Jacky  Donovan,  with  tht' 
basket  in  his  hand,  made  his  appearance  on  llif 
gravel  plot,  and  stood  waiting  at  a  resipec-tfiil 
distance.  The  major  who  seemed,  in  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  Miss  O'Brien's  departure, 
to  have  doubled  all  that  went  before,  did  nut  foi 
a  time  observe  him.  His  frame  was  dwindlctl 
down  to  an  extraordinary  thinness,  his  face  and 
iage  hud  lost  the  blustering  hilarity  whicii 
ooce  their  characteristic,  and  thought  and 
cane  were  evident  in  his  looks,  his  movements, 
and  the  accent  of  his  voice. 

"  Adam,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  old  servant 
who  followed  him   from  the  Hall — "  take  Mr. 
Harmood  out  to  ride,  and  take  care  he  doesn't 
e3 
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get  the  reins  into  his  own  hands;  no  good  ever 
came  of  that  in  any  sense.*^ 

Adam  Dobe  withdrew, 

"  Come  here,—  come  here, — "  the  major  con- 
tinued beckoning  the  messenger  with  his  cane,- - 
"  what  have  you  got  in  that  basket  ?  hey  I  a 
trout, — and  a  fine  one  too ; — No  matter, — cover 
it  up, — times  are  changed." 

He  leaned  on  his  crutch,  and  gazed  with  a 
melancholy  eye  upon  the  ground.  So  long  did 
the  mournful  reverie  continue,  that  Jack  who 
had  too  much  shrewdness  to  interrupt  it,  was 
tired  of  kneeling  by  the  basket,  in  which  the 
speckled  fish  lay  yet  exposed. 

•'  Hey  !  are  you  there  yet .'"  cried  the  major, 
suddenly  awaking  from  his  dream,  "take  it 
away, — take  it  away, — I  have  no  business  of  it." 

"  I  thought  your  honour  would  take  it,"  said 
the  boy. 

'*  Well — well  if  you  desire  it,  carry  it  into 
the  house, — though  a  mouthful  of  it  would  be 
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heavier  to  me  than  lead ;  they'll  Hnd  some  use 
for  it  within,  I  dare  say.  Here, — here's  some 
money  for  you " 

"Oh,   plase  your  honour,  I  was  bid  not  to 
take  any  money." 

"  Bid  !  why  who  sent  it  then  V 

Jack  looked  downward  as  if  at  a  loss,  tlien 
brought  his  tattered  hat  from  behind  his  back, 
looked  all  round  it  as  if  he  expected  to  tin<l  his 
Bswer  written  on  it,  and  at  length  restoring 
it  to  its  former  position,  looked  earnestly  in  the 
major's  face,  and  said : — 

"  Why   then  'twas  one  your  honour  knows 
well,  an'  that's  Mrs.  O'Connor." 

The  major  seemed  stunned ;  he  was  affected 
by  the  incident,  which  he  now  thoroughly  undt-r- 
»tood,  and  the  cane  trembled  beneath  his  weight, 
as  be  endeavoured  to  suppress  all  appearance  of 
emotion  ;  but  the  mountain  of  hoarded  anger  in 
his  breast  was  not  to  l)c  displaced  by  a  single 
shock.  The  stern  and  resentful  mood  returned  at 
[•length,  and  waving  his  hand  two  or  three  times, 
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with  an  air  and  tone  that  showed  too  plainly  be 
was  uol  to  be  prevailed  upon,  be  said  :  — 

"  Take  it  back  to  her, — take  it  back."" 
When  Eliza,  who  had  spent  the  interval 
between  praying  and  looking  out  for  the  return 
of  her  messenger,  perceived  that  lier  present  had 
been  rejected,  she  sought  her  husband  and  j^iid 
with  a  spirit-broken  air: — 

"  I  am  ready  now  to  go  with  you  where  you 
please,  fur  all  hope  is  at  an  end ;  he  has  hardened 
his  heart  against  us.'' 

Soon  after,  without  further  incident,  they  left 
the  neiglibourliood,  where  they  were  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
Meanwhile,  Major  O'Brien,  weary  of  his  country 
residence,  which  he  feared  would  grow  at  last 
too  lonely  for  his  resolution,  went  to  reside 
j„  •  «  *  •   *  accompanied  by  his  grandson. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  birth-day  of  the  latter, 
that  a  regatta  was  ap|x>inled  to  take  place  on 
the  noble  river,  which  flowed  through  the  city 
in  which   he  dwelt.     On   the  day  before,  the 
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populous  cstablibhtuent  of  Mizen  Lodge  was 
thrown  into  commotion  by  the  appearance  of 
Nash,  Mr.  Harmond  O'Connor's  servant,  with 
a  note  of  invitation  to  young  Henry  Beauchamp, 
ofTcring  him  a  berth  in  the  yacht,  if  he  had  any 
wish  to  see  the  sailing.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
Oil  the  morning  before  the  regatta,  after  being 
dr«»»(.-d  up  by  half  a  score  of  his  yet  unmarried 
iisters,  in  the  very  zenith  of  the  fashion.  In 
spite  of  all  his  father's  care,  young  Ueauchamp 
had  coDiracted  a  fault,  which  a  single  word  may 
render  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  every 
Irish  reader.  Before  we  mention  that  obnoxious 
word,  it  may  be  right  to  give  him  all  his  praise. 
He  was  an  obedient  son,  and  as  attentive  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  deportment  towards  his  sisters 
as  if  he  were  not  their  brother.  He  was  cheer- 
ful,  and  unassuming  in  company, — danced  a 
quadrille  with  as  much  care,  as  if  he  were  dis- 
charging a  duty, — and  he  had,  for  aught  his 
practice  showed  to  the  contrarj',  a  religious,  and 
well  regulated  mind.     But  he  had  one  fault, — 
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he  was  a  country  dandy,  — what  the  wits  about 
our  neigiibourhood  call  "  a  very  nice  young 
gentleman,  for  a  small  tea-party."  But  with 
the  exception  of  this  fondness  for  an  awkwani 
imitation  of  the  city  fashions,  Henry  Beau- 
champ  had  not  a  fault  that  you  could  name. 

Behold  him  then  with  feelings  of  mounting 
anticipation  on  the  high  road  leading  to  the  cityi 
a  spirited  blood  horse  beneath  him,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  ardent  welcome  from  his  city 
friends  to  cheer  him  on  the  way.  Behind  him, 
in  a  livery  com|x>unded  of  tlie  footman  and  the 
sailor,  rode  Nash,  Hannond  O'Connor's  servant, 
who  had  brought  the  invitation  to  Mizen  Lodge. 

*'  And  so  you  say,  Nash,"  said  the  youth, 
resting  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand  upon  the- 
knee,  so  as  to  let  the  elbow  project  with  an  air 
of  sans  souci,  and  the  silk  lash  of  the  delicate 
riding  whip  ascend  at  an  angle  of  seventy-five 
above  the  horizon :  "  so  you  say  yachting  is  all  the 
fashion  now  in  •  •  •  •." 

"  Iss,  sir)"  said  Nash,  gathering  up  bis  chin 
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as  he  answered  with  a  spruce  and  smart  accent, 
"  a  new  figary,  sir,  that  has  taken  the  jettlcmen. 
Nobody  is  seen  at  a  race  course  now,  sir,  much 
less  at  a  cock-fight.  Nol'n  but  a  jot  now,  sir, 
gtjes  down  wit  de  jettlemen." 

*•  And  Mr.  Harmond  is  very  fond  of  it  ?" 
'•  Iss,  I  declare,  sir.  Oil  yes!  —  more  especially 
since  the  other  jettlemen  in  compliment  to  his 
spirit  in  winning  so  many  cups,  mode  him  one  o' 
the  stewards  this  year,  in  preference  to  people 
tiiat  thought  themselves  of  greater  consequence. 
I  declare,  Mister  Henry,  I  think  he'd  live  and 
die  a)K)ord  the^'u^  'Tis  the  only  fau't  the  major 
has  to  lay  to  him,  an'  he  does  all  he  can  to  cure 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  can't  refuse  liim 
the  money  when  Mister  Hannond  asks  fur  it, 
although  he's  flinging  it  faster  down  the  river, 
than  his  grandfather  ever  received  it.  An'  then 
as  for  books  or  business,  or  any  thing  else,  sorrow 
oot  ha'p'orth  does  he  mind  high  or  low,  since 
he  took  to  the  Jotthiff.  And  what  harm  if  it 
was  only  the  expense,  but  he  never  goes  aboord, 
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that  the  major  doesn't  wish  him  good  bye,  as  if 
he  was  never  to  see  him  orare.  I  declare,  Mr, 
sometimes,  when  he  does  be  talking"  of  the  Erin, 
as  he  calls  her,  you'd  think  he  was  out  of  hi« 
mind.  But  there,  Mr.  Henry,  there's  the  fleet 
an'  all  for  you.'" 

They  bad  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  from  which  a  noble  prospect  opened 
on  their  view.  Before  them  was  the  city,  with 
its  populous  streets,  its  spires,  and  pinnacles. 
On  one  side  was  the  spacious  river,  where  a 
dozen  vessels  of  pleasure,  distinguished  from  the 
other  shipping  by  their  light  and  graceful  equip- 
ment, were  riding  at  anchor,  with  pennons  flying 
at  the  masts  and  shrouds.  The  strand  and 
quays  adjoining,  were  alive  with  boatmen,  ship- 
carpenters,  young  gentlemen  in  blue  frieze 
jackets  and  check  shirts,  superintending  the 
workmen  in  addition  to  the  customary  p<.>pu- 
lalion  of  a  city  river-side.  Giving  a  shake  to  his 
horse's  reins  at  this  animating  sight,  young  Beau- 
cliamp  trotted  briskly  forward.     As  he  entered 
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the  city,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  placard  posted 
against  a  dead  wall,  bearing  the  altraciive  title 
of  the  •  *  •  •  Regatta,  and  comprising 
Hanuond  O'Connor's  name  amongst  the  list  of 
stewards.  It  was  already  noon,  and  the  flags 
from  one  extremity  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
were  crowded  with  prumenadcrs ;  young  ladies  in 
every  fashion  which  had  figured  in  the  metro- 
polis for  the  last  five  years,  flanked  by  officers  of 
tlie  garrison  in  undress,  or  idle  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  seeming  witty  to  all  perhaps,  but  those 
who  were  near  enough  to  hear  what  they  were 
saying.  To  Henry  Beauchamp,  who  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  knew  no  more  of 
the  city  than  what  he  had  read  in  Holinshed's 
Chronicles,  there  was  little  in  the  scene  before 
him  to  correspond  with  his  chivalrous  historical 
associations,  or  with  the  records  of  Spartan 
valour,  which  arc  contoinul  in  the  annals  of  the 
place,  and  which  made  him  look  on  tiie  inha- 
bitants with  a  species  of  veneration,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  a  Kildare  in  every  dandy,  and 
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a  Margaret  Fitzgerald  under  every  Leghorn 
boimet.  Here  a  young  gentleman,  whose  shape 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  tailor's  block 
than  it  iKd  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  strode 
aoKtary  and  carefully  down  the  street,  as  if  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  man  of  tliimbles  tu 
exhiUt  an  exquisite  dress  at  so  much  per  diem. 
Here  another,  with  hat  thrown  gaily  on  one 
side,  and  a  mass  of  hair  sufficient  for  a  helmet's 
crest  on  the  other,  turned  laughing  to  a  party  of 
ladies,  and  switching  his  cane  by  his  side 
remarked  that  *'the  sky  seemed  to  threaten  a 
change,"  with  an  air  that  made  it  appear  to 
distant  spectators  as  if  he  were  giving  utterance 
to  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world.  And 
here  a  conversation  passed  between  a  drawing- 
room  window,  and  an  open  carriage,  which  gave 
to  the  public  a  great  deal  more  information 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  speakers,  than  they 
might  have  found  in  the  mirror  of  fashion. 
Our  "country  dandy"  viewed  his  brethren  of 
the  town   with  a  species  of  consternation.     He 
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wore  no  ringlets — his  bust  was  more  the  shape 
of  a  human  being,  than  of  an  inverted  sugar- 
loaf;  he  felt  as  if  every  body's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  himself,  and  every  glance  detected  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  his  appearance.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  th.it  he 
alighted  at  a  hall-door  which  bore  the  name  of 
Major  O'Brien,  and  gave  his  horse  to  Nash, 
while  he  intimated,  by  a  modest  knock,  his 
desire  to  be  admitted. 

From  this  time  every  step,  and  every  sight 
and  smell  was  a  subject  of  amazement.  Smelt, 
e  have  said,  for  a  marine  store  could  scarcely 
have  emitted  an  effluvia  more  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  odour  of  pitch,  tar,  and  resin, 
than  did  the  fashionable  residence  of  Major 
O'Brien.  Adam  Dobe,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
mixture  of  military  and  domestic  costume,  had 
now  superadded  a  sailor's  jacket  and  check  shirt, 
received  him  at  the  door  with  a  look  of  the 
deepest  caution. 
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"  You're  welcome,  Master  Beauchamp,"  he 
said  in  a  whisper,  "hush  !  hush  !" 

"  Is  there  any  body  ill,  Adam  ? "  (in  the 
softest  whisper.) 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  Adam,  laying  his 
linger  on  his  lips,  and  gathering  his  brows, 
while  be  pointed  in  silence  to  the  stairs. 

Supposing  that  either  the  Major  or  his  cousin 
must  liave  met  some  serious  accident,  Henry 
Beauchamp  trod  softly  up  the  carpetted  stair, 
making  many  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuits,  and  more  than  all  of  human  pleasures. 
Beneath,  he  saw  a  hall  hung  with  water-proof 
cloaks,  southwesters,  fearnoughts,  &c.,  and  a 
handsome  painted  blind,  half  drawn  up  at  the 
window  on  the  first  landing-place,  gave  him  a 
view  of  an  extensive  back  yard,  with  a  gateway 
opening  to  the  river.  In  this  he  beheld  some 
newly  finished  sails  hung  out  to  dry,  a  pot  of  tar 
simmering  over  a  wood  fire,  and  a  number  of 
oars,    spars,    blocks,    and    various    articles   of 
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rigging  scattered  ou  the  ground.  Ascending 
higher,  he  was  met  by  the  old  major,  now 
grown  white  with  age,  and  propped  on  a  crutch 
as  be  stood  waiting  to  receive  him  before  the 
open  door  of  the  drawing-room.  He  too  had  a 
finger  laid  upon  his  lips,  as  if  to  preclude 
discourse.  It  is  poor  Harmond,  then,  thought 
Bcauchamp,  that  has  sulTered. 

Major  O'Brien  gave  him  his  hand  in  silence, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  his  visiter ;  the  latter 
emulating  as  closely  as  he  could,  the  noiseless 
movement  of  the  major's  crutch  and  carpet 
shoes. 

"  You    are  welcome    to   town,"  said    Major 
O'Brien,   in   a   whisper  ;    "  have    you    break- 
fasted .'" 
•'  Oh,  yes." 

*'  You   had  a    warm    ride.      How   are   your 
father  and  sisters?  '     (Still  in  a  low  whisper.) 
"  They  are  all  quite  well,  Sir." 
"  Did  Nash  put  up  your  horse  ?     He  is  very 
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careful.     You  needn't  be  afraid  of  him.     Thii 
ia  your  first  trip  to  town  I  believe,  Henry. 

"It  is." 

During  all  thi&  time,  Beauchamp  was  looking 
round  for  some  clue  to  this  mysterious  silence. 
He  was  afraid  to  ask  for  Hamiond.  The 
window-bliuds  were  down  both  in  the  front 
drawing-room,  and  in  another  apartment,  if 
tliat  could  be  called  a  second  room,  which  was 
separated  from  the  former  only  by  a  pair  of 
folding  doors.  Through  the  open  arch,  young 
Beauchamp  soon  beheld  an  object  which  set  his 
doubts  at  rest.  It  was  the  body  of  Harmond 
O'Connor,  whether  wholly  lifeless,  or  nearly  so, 
he  could  not  tell,  extended  on  a  sofa  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  and  faintly  distinguished  in  the  diminishetl 
light.     Beauchamp  was  sadly  shocked. 

"  There  he  is/'  said  Major  O'Brien,  still  in  a 
whisper,  observing  the  eye  of  his  nephew  fixed 
with  a  look  of  grief  upon  his  grandson — "  there 
is  the  fruit  of  yachting." 

"  How  did  it  happen.  Major  .*" 
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"  A»  all  the  disasters  that  yachting  ever 
brought  upon  him  hitherto.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  always  spoke  to  him,  that  I  represented 
to  him  the  frivolous,  not  to  say  culpable  nature 
of  such  pursuits,  risking  life,  lavishing  expense, 
wafting  precious  time,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
such  baubles  as  those"  (pointing  to  some  prize 
cups  which  stood  upon  the  side-board).  "  I 
l«ve  been  doomed  to  feel  revived  in  him  tlie 
puigs  his  mother  gave  me.  At  five  this  morn- 
ing the  yacht  arrived  at  the  anchorage,  and 
there  he  has  lain  since.** 

The  major  leaned  forward  on  his  crutch,  and 
Beaudiamp.  wishing  to  direct  his  attention 
from  thoughts  which  seemed  to  give  him  pain, 
said : — 

"I  have  heard  many  assert,  that,  after  all, 
yachting  is  of  some  service ;  that  it  has  the  same 
effect  in  forwarding  the  very  arduous  art  of  ship- 
building, that  racing  has  in  improving  the  breed 
of  horses.  If  wc  owe  it  to  Newcastle  and 
Doocaster  that  the  Englisli  race  horse  excels  the 
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Arabian  in  fleetness,  why  may  not  the  fashion  of 
yachting  enable  us,  at  some  future  day,  to  claim 
the  glory  of  possessing  the  swiftest  vessels,  as 
well  as  the  bravest  sailors  in  the  world  ?" 

"  My  dear   Henry,"    said   the   Major,    "  let 
those  amuse  themselves  in  improving  the  art  of 
i        ship-building  who  are  able  to  afford  it.      Har- 


I 

inond  never  could      I  am  almost  beggared  by  ^1 


his  pitch  and  tar,  and  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  such  pursuits — betting  and  dissipation — 
of  time,  I  mean,  for  thank  heaven,  it  never  went 
farther  with  him,  but  that  is  bad  enough." 

At  this  a  low  murmur  iirom  the  dead  man 
made  fieauchamp  start  aghast  upon  his  chair. 

"  Steady,  my  darling,  steady  ! "  cried  Har- 
mond,  as  he  turned  upon  the  sofa, — "Now 
Nash  !  mind  the  foresheet !  there  she  comes 
round,  the  pet !  haul  taught !  that's  it — belay— 
look  to  your  jib  ! " 

The  Major  lifted  his  hands. 
I  *'  There  'tis — there  'tis  for  you,"  he  exclaimed ; 
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will  he  be  content  to  spend  an  hour  upon  dry 
land  !  I  talk  of  the  expense  and  dissipation — 
yet  even  that  is  not  the  whole  of  my  affliction. 
No— no,  I  could  be  content  to  see  al)  go  to 
ruin,  a»  I  know  it  surely  will,  if  not  in  my  life- 
time, yet  most  assuredly  when  he  has  Drum- 
shambo  Hall  in  his  own  hands — for  never,  never 
will  he  be  brought  to  take  care  of  his  estate; 
but  iJiis  is  not  the  whole  of  what  I  have  to  fear 
h,  no  — I  am  also  tormented  with  the  terrible 
viction  that  his  yacht  will  be  his  death,  that 
tome  morning  or  another  I  shall  hear  of  his 
body  and  the  staves  of  his  detestable  cockle- 
shell being  washed  ashore  together,  somewhere 
between  our  city  and  the  Heads." 

"  Closer  to  wind  ! "  exclaimed  the  sleeper, 
with  an  anxious  tone,  "  closer  to  wind,  or  the 
Puffin  will  leave  us  to  lee-ward  !  That's  right  I 
that's  it — there  she  runs  a-head — now  for  it — 

fioar  for  the  flncr.linAt  —  nnnr  Nash,  nr  never  !  " 

cannot  do 


sleep,' 


Major 


bim  much  good.     I  will  wake  him  up  to  speak 
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to  you,  since  he  is  making  no  better  use  of  his 
time." 

"  Now  Nash— mind  your  hand — don't  let  the 
Sea-Gull  get  inside  us— success,  my  darling— 
never  mind — Nash,  back  your  foresail !  there 
she  spins  about !  Ha !  scoundrel !" 

At  this  instant,  the  major  laid  his  hand 
Harmond's  arm.  The  latter  sprung  from  tie 
sofa,  and  collared  his  grandfather  with  the  left 
hand,  while  wiih  the  right  he  continued  to  act  as 
if  managing  his  yacht. 

" How  durst  you  touch   my   hand  ? — 

Nash,  haul  your  foresail  taught — belay  ! — H«! 
—What  .'  —  Who's  this?- WHierc  am  I  ?  — 
Where's  the  Erin? — Grandfather! — he  gued 
around  the  room) — Oh,  bless  me,  t'was  a  dream  ! 
— I  thought  I  was  on  board  the  Erin  in  a 
race.  Ha !  Harry — so  you  got  my  note — how 
are  you  ? — how  are  all  the  ladies  ? — Your  father, 
and  Amelia  ? — All  well — that's  right — I  like  to 
hear  it — right  before  the  wind.  Harry,  I'm  glad 
you  came — 'twill  beanoble  match. — Well, grand- 
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how  are  you  ?  What,  trembling  on  your 
chair  as  usual  ?  Up  until  one  in  the  morning — 
atarting  at  every  noise,  and  fancying  it  your  hope- 
ful grandson's  knock — then  down  again  despond- 
ing in  your  seat,  and  listening  to  every  breeze 
that  shook  the  window-frame — as  if  it  sung  his 
dirge ;  was  it  not  so  that  yesternight  was 
ptaaed?'' 

"  Ah,  Harmond — Hannond!— that  yacht  will 
be  ihe  death  of  you  ! "" 

"  The  death  of  me  !  The  darling  !— She  has 
saved  my  life  a  thousand  times.  Where  would 
I  have  been  the  night  of  the  storm  in  September 
last|  rd  like  to  know,  if  it  were  not  for  her  ?" 

"  You'd  have  been  in  your  bed,  where  you 
ought  to  be,  you  mad-cap  ?" 

"  rd  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
There  was  not  a  boat  but  herself  that  could  live 
five  minutes  in  such  a  gale.'" 

"  You  forget,  you  foolish  rake,  that  if  it  were 
■he  brought  you  out  of  the  danger,  it  was  she 
brought  you  into  it.^ 

v2 
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"  Bless  you,  no,  grandpapa,  it  was  /  took 
her  into  it." 

'*  It  is  all  one.  If  she  be  not  your  death, 
she  will  be  your  ruin.  Must  every  thing  be 
given  up  for  that  piece  of  painted  timber? 
Education  ncglfcled — talents  misapplied — abi- 
lities that  might  enable  you  to  be  of  senrice  to 
your  dependents  and  your  country  frittered  avpay 
upon  a  good  for  nothing  plank — " 

"  A  good  for  nothing  plank  !  Come,  I  like 
that. — The  Erin,  that  has  won  five  cups,  a  good 
for  nothing  plank  ! — Come — that  is  good  !" 

"  No  pains — no  prudence— no  care  taken  to 
prepare  yourself  for  the  management  of  a  pro- 
perty. If  there  were  no  other  evil  than  the 
mere  waste  of  time,  I  do  not  know,  Hannond, 
how  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience. 
All  time  here  is  given  us,  as  our  land  and  gold, 
for  use,  not  for  abuse — for  thrift,  not  unthrift. 
What  you  are  to  inherit  frotn  me  might  enable 
you,  with  moderate  diligence,  to  render  a  whole 
district  of  a  county   prosperous    and    happy. 
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What  you  have  inheritccl  from  nature  might, 
with  the  sarae  degree  of  cultivation,  assist  in 
raiding  the  character  of  y«>ur  native  land,  and  in 

promoting  her   advantage.     Whereas  now 

Eh  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  wondei,  is  he  after 
now?" 

While  the  Major  made  this  speech,  y(tung 
O'Connor,  absorlied  by  the  idea  of  the  coming 
gala,  had  placed  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and,  with  an  abstracted  air,  described 
Around  it  the  course  which  he  proposed  adopting 
oa  the  following  day. 

•'  The  Puffin  " — he  said,  in  a  fit  of  musing — 
"  the  Puffin  we  shall  leave  behind  with  ease — 
and  the  Kelpie  also — the  Sea-GuU  is  the  only  one 
I  fear — she  ran  ur  hard  enough  in  spring  — Ah, 
Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon— you  were  speaking  ?' 

•*  I  was — I  might  as  well  be  speaking  to  the 
most  of  your  yacht.  Will  nothing  put  sense 
into  that  head?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  what  should  we  both  want  with  ii  ? 
Time  enough  for  me  to  look  for  sense  when  I 
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have  aD  estate  to  mind — and  that,  I  hope,  (laying 
his  hand  upon  his  grandfather's  shoulder)  is  as 
many  years  distant  yet  as  I  have  hairs  upon  my 
head." 

*'  Ah,  but  it  isn't,  you  rogue — and  you  know 
it  isn't.  No,  Haraiond,  you  are  shortening  my 
days,  and  you  know  you  are." 

"  Your  days.  Sir !  you  are  stouter  at  this 
moment  than  I  have  seen  you  look  these  ten 
years  back." 

"  Ah  no —  indeed  I  am  not — and  'tis  all  your 
fault,  and  the  fault  of  that  villanous  boat. — 
Come  hither — Harmond — now  promise  me,  my 
boy — come  here — now  promise  me  you  will  give 
up  this  yachting.  Don't  turn  away  and  sliake 
your  head,  but  promise.  That's  my  good  lad ! 
Now  will  you  sell  the  yacht  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Sir,  yoii  never  saw  the  Erin  in  a  stiff 
breeze." 

"  You  will  sell  her,  won't  you  .'' " 

"  To  see  her— (oh,  'tis  a  sight  for  an  emperor!) 
on  a  fresh  autumn  day  with  all  her  canvas  spread, 
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a  whole  gale  of  wiiid  setting  in  from  the 
nor'  west  "-^ 

'*  Vou  will  sell  her,  HHrmond,  won't  you?" 
" With  a  fine  swell  roaring  on  her  wind- 
ward bow,  shrouds  like  harp-strings,  singing  in 
the  wind,  and  a  luff  like  the  tremor  of  a  sum- 
mer lake,  just  whispering  *  close  enough  to  wind ' 
to  the  bntad  and  full  swollen  main-sail.  And 
then  the  ecstasy  to  see  a  rival  on  the  course 
before,  while  we  skim  the  breakers  like  a  gull — 
What  vessel,  Nash?  The  Sea-Gull!  Is  it 
the?  Come  then,  dear  Erin! — Up  with  the 
jib  ! — Away  ! — Now,  blow  ye  winds — blow 
strong — there — there  she  gathers  away  !  Ha  ! 
there  she  dashes  back  the  saucy  brine — hold  on  ! 
hold  on  ! — we  have  her  the  next  tack — the  world 
to  nothing — hold  on,  my  darling  ! — Nash,  the 
foresail !— there  she  spins  about — blow,  breezes, 
blow — our  gunwale  sips  the  foam — all  hands  to 
leeward ! — there  she  gains  upon  her ! — how  are 
you  ?  bow  are  you  ?  Any  commands  to  the 
west  ? — Closer  to  wind — there,  there  they  go — 
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close — side  by  side — an  egg-shell  would  be 
crushed  between  —  the  Erin  scooping  every 
breath  of  wind  from  her  canvas,  and  leaving 
her  with  mainsail  flagging  on  the  lee— there- 
there — we  run  a-head — good  bye  !  Will  you 
take  a  tow  ? — Good  bye  !  Good  bye  !  Good 
bye!" 

And  laughing,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  as  if  lie  were  really  acting  the  scene  which 
he  described,  he  retreated  as  he  spoke,  waving 
his  hand  in  triumph  to  his  grandfather,  and 
running  down  stairs. 

"  After  him,  Harry,  for  pity's  sake,"  exclaimed 
the  major — "  was  ever  such  a  water  rat  ?  I 
dare  swear  if  he  were  anatomised,  you  would 
find  him  fish  to  the  very  spine.  The  contest  of 
wind  and  water  has  the  same  effect  on  him  that 
they  say  the  moon  at  full  has  on  a  lunatic's 
brain — it  sets  him  crazed  beyond  self-govern- 
ment— after  him,  Harry— and  strive  to  let  him 
catch  a  little  of  your  prudence — but  alas  !  that 
is  not  a  tenth  so  contagious  as  his  folly.    I  must 
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let  him  kocp  the  yacht ;  for  I  do  lielieve  if  the 
wind  sung  loud  in  his  ear,  and  he  had  no  other 
means  of  courting  danger,  he  would  take  old 
Molly's  washing-tub."" 

♦*  My  grandfather,"  said  Harmond  to  young 
Bnuchamp,  as  they  gained  the  street  together, 
"  my  grandfather  wonders  that  I  am  not  more 
attached  to  home,  and  yet,  what  does  he  do  to 
make  me  so?  It  is  true  he  has  loaded  mc  with 
favours,  and  means,  I  believe,  to  load  me  with 
much  more ;  but  oh,  gootl  Harry,  that  lonesome 
—  lonesome  house  !  Why  man,  I  should  die  of 
the  vapours  if  it  were  not  for  the  Erin,  that  he 
abuses.  Nature  gove  me  friends  and  family, 
parents  and  brethren,  aye,  and  sisters  too  (though 
I  have  never  seen  them  in  the  compass  of  my 
memory),  and  he  debars  me  from  their  society. 
To  gratify  a  useless,  and  a  worse  than  useless 
Inveteracy  of  resentment,  he  continues  to  shut 
me  out  from  the  most  innocent,  yet  to  me 
the  mo«t  desirable  earthly  enjoyment  that  can 
r  .3 
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possess  the  heart  of  man — the  society  of  natural 
friends." 

"  Is  it  long,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  since  you 
have  seen  your  mother  ? " 

"  So  long  that  even  the  outline  of  her  figure 
is  but  faintly  impressed  upon  my  memory." 

"  Why  not  steal  a  visit  to  them  ?  What  is 
the  Erin  good  for,  if  she  will  not  carry  you  so 
far?" 

"  Long  since  I  would  have  done  so,  but  I  do 
not  even  know  their  residence,  though  I  have 
often  striven  to  learn.  It  is  something,  at  all 
events,  to  know  that  they  are  comfortable — 
though  that  is  all  I  can  ascertain." 

"  And  is  the  Major  so  inveterate  still?" 

"  'Tis  wonderful — past  belief.  He  has  even 
thrown  out  many  hints  that  the  property  shall 
come  to  me,  saddled  with  the  condition  that  I  am 
to  perpetuate  the  exile,  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  his  daughter." 

"  That's  hard." 
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"  Vou  are  belter  off,  Bcauchamp.    You  have 
always  lived  amidst  your  family." 
'*  Why  do  you  muse  ?" 
"  The  cause  is  so  astonishing,  that  I  think  you 
will  hardly  credit  me  when  I  reveal  it." 
"  What  can  it  be,  for  pity's  sake  ? " 
"  Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  in  private." 
They  were  by  this  time  walking  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  when  Harmond  drew 
his  friend  into  a  confectioner's  shop,  at  the  door 
of  which  a  number  of  officers  of  the  garrison  in 
undress,  and  some  exquisites  of  the  town  were 
standing,  talking  and  laughing  aloud,  and  seem- 
ing to  have  no  weightier  business  on  hand  than 
that  of  catching  nods  from  the  fair  promenaders 
who  passed  by,  or  flinging  halfpence  into  the 
street   for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beggars 

I  scramble  for  them  in  the  gutter. 
"  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Harmond,  as 
he  drew  his  friend  after  him,  into  a  small  alcove, 
behind  the  shop,  and  took  a  seat  at  a  little  table 
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where  some  light  refreshment  had  been  laid  as  a 
lure  for  idlers—"  I  am  not  superstitious,  and 
yet  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  have  to  say  will 
make  you  think  me  so— 1  have  heard  of  the 
German  double-goer,  and  the  Irish  fetch,  and  I 
believe  in  neither,  although  I  have  seen  my  own." 

Bcauehamp  gazed  on  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  seen  my 
Dromio.  I  saw  him  two  days  since,  as  like 
myself  in  figure,  face,  and  hue,  as  I  am  to  my 
shadow  in  that  mirror.  I  saw  him  first  at  the 
*  •  *  •  race-course —you  know  I  kept  a  racer 
before  I  got  the  Erin — he  won  the  swcep.stakes 
from  me  by  a  neck ;  I  saw  him  afterward  at  a 
steeple  chase  near  your  neighbourhood— there  I 
beat  him,  but  he  was  close  behind  me.    I  saw  him 

ftin  in  a  billiard  room,  behind  this  very  apart- 
ment, where  he  beat  me  once  again — (I  am 
indeed  but  an  indifferent  gambler) — and  last  of 
all  I  saw  him  two  days  since,  as  I  have  said, 
u)X)n  the  quay." 
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Henry  Bcauchamp  turned  round,  and  looked 
upon  his  friend  as  if  he  apprehended  that  some- 
thing had  occurred  to  derange  his  wits. 

I   assure  you,^  said  Harmond^  "  that    I 
speak  a  serious  truth. 

My  pulxe  u  jour'§  doth  temperately  keep  timet 
And  makes  as  bealtliful  mosic. 

If  he  intend,  as  I  suppose  he  does,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  Regatta,  to-morrow,  I  am  determined 
to  solve  his  mystery,  whatever  it  may  be." 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  day,  Harmond  O'Connor  was  at  young 
Beaui'hamp's  bed-side 

**  Up,  Harry,  up  !  or  you  will  lose  the  tide, 
it  is  CD  the  turn  already ;  a  spanking  gale  from 
the  west,  and  most  of  the  hands  on  board  the 
fleet  already.  I'll  go  before,  and  see  all  ready 
for  you." 

Bcauchamp  arose.  While  be  dressed  in 
haste,  Harmond  softly  opened  the  door,  through 
which  he  should  pass  into  his  grandfather's 
room,  and  from  thence  into  the  lobby. 
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"  Now  for  nice  steering,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
as  he  looketl  back  on  Beauchamp  ;  "  I  must 
not  wake  the  old  gentleman,  or  I  shall  have  half- 
an-hour's  lecture  on  the  advantage  of  a  double 
reef." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  crept  on  tiptoe  over 
the  carpet,  yet  not  so  softly  but  he  woke  the 
watchful  Major. 

"Who's  there?"  ~ 

"TisI,  Sir." 

"  Harmond,   my  dear  Harmond,   where  ar^ 
you  going  ?  " 

"  To  the  Regatta,  Sir,  of  course." 

"What  sort  of  a  day  is  it,  Harmond  ?" 

"  A  fine,  fresh  morning,  Sir." 

"  Aye,  I  know  what  you  mean  by  a  fine,  fresh 
morning ;  put  back  the  curtain — mercy  !  why 
'tis  blowing  a  storm  !  Surely,  Harmond,  you 
don't  mean  to  go  out  to-day." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  to  win  a  cup  to-day." 

"  Harmond,  is  there  anything  that  could 
induce  you  to  give  up  this  wretched  amusement, 
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as  jrou  call  it,  that  makes  my  life  one  unvarying 
round  <^  torture  ?  " 

Harmond  paused  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
answered  in  a  serious  tone — 

"There  is,  Sir,  one  thing." 

«  Name  it,  and  it  is  yours,  if  you  say  the  half 
of  what  I  possess." 

"  Recall  my  mother." 

"Ha!" 

"  Recall  and  forgive  my  parents,  and  restore 
peace  to  a  family,  that  your  resentment  only 
tends  to  keep  divided  and  unhappy." 

The  Major  sat  up,  and  leaned  for  some 
moments  against  the  head  of  the  bed. 

•'  Never ! "  he  exdiumed  with  vehemence ; 
<<  never  while  I  breathe !  and  it  is  daring  in  you 

to  mention  the  name  of ,  she  is  your 

mother,  so  I  shall  not  wound  your  ears  with 
what  I  was  about  to  say." 

•*  She  is  your  daughter,  too,  Sir." 

"She  is — she  was  my  daughter;  Sir,  it  is 
bdd  of  you  to  use  the  liberty  I  gave  you  thus. 
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She  was  my  daughter.  From  her  very  infancy 
I  doated  on  her — I  gave  her  all  she  sought — 1 
never,  (would  I  had !)  I  never  thwarted  her  by 
word  or  act — I  trusted  in  her  gratitude — ^her 
love,  as  freely  as  a  child  could  do  in  tlie  affection 
of  a  parent — and  she  forsook  me.  Never  while 
I  exi)»t  will  I  forgive  her  !  " 

"  Not  forgive  her.  Sir ! "  Oh,  Sir,  you 
surprise  me;  such  a  word  as  that,  comes  very 
ill  from  so  grey  a  head  as  yours.  Sir,  if  she  were 
a  stranger  to  your  bKxjd  and  name,  and  had 
inflicted  on  you  the  deepest  injurj',  it  would  be 
your  duty  to  forgive  her.  But  she  is  not  a 
stranger  to  your  blood — she  is  not  your  enemy — 
she  is  your  child — your  daughter — your  only, 
and  once,  your  loved  one — and  she  has  ne^'cr 
injured  you — never  designedly  injured  you.  My 
mother,  Sir,  may  have  been  rash — she  may  have 
been  unwise — but  I  am  sure  she  loved  you — and 
I  am  sure,  wherever  she  is,  she  loves  you  still. 
Oh,  Sir,  let  no  one  hear  you  say  that  worti 
again  !  let  no  one  have  to  tell,  that  he  has  heard 
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an  old  man  say,  tliat  he  never  would  forgive  his 
daughter." 

"  Boy,""  said  the  Major,  "  you  take  up  a  hasty 
and  unintended  phrase.  I  Ao  forgive  Eliza  ;  I 
declare  in  the  presence  of  our  common  parent 
(and  that  is  not  a  trivial  invocation),  that  I  have 
DO  resentment  towards  her  in  my  heart ;  but 
recall,  receive  her  as  of  old  I  never  will ! " 

•♦  Sir,"  answered  Ilarmond,  "  that  is  a  for- 
giveness that  will  not  bear  the  probe.  We  often 
mtxtake  for  charity  and  pardon,  the  very  satis- 
faction wiiich  we  feel  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
resentment-" 

«Tush— tush— Sir !"  cried  the  Major, 
pettishly;  "you're  but  a  child — a  child,  Sir, 
and  not  qualified  to  judge  in  these  matters. 
Society,  Sir, — the  customs  of  society  must  be 
respected." 

"  The  customs  of  society  I "  said  Harmond, 
in  an  indignant  tone ;  "  must  they  take  prece- 
dence of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  heaven  ?  must 
we  be  the  very  slaves  of  custom  ?" 
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"  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "  let  no  one 
ever  seduce  you  into  that  wretched  fancy,  thai 
the  opinions  of  your  fellow-creatures  may  be 
the  subject  of  your  contempt.  Leave  such 
notions  as  those  to  would-be  philosophers,  to 
selfish  and  whining  sentimentalists,  and  others, 
who  have  too  much  genius  to  have  any  common 
sense  or  decent  feeling.  I  never  knew  one  of 
tliose  lip-curlers,  those  scoffers  at  society,  who 
was  not  at  heart  more  thoroughly  the  slave  of 
opinion,  more  sore  about  what  was  thought  and 
said  of  him,  more  greedy  after  praise,  and  more 
anxious  to  be  the  common  talk,  whether  in  love 
or  blame,  than  any  of  the  quiet  folks,  who  incur 
their  scorn  by  being  good-natured  enough  lo 
comply  with  the  world  in  all  that  is  indifferent. 
In  love  or  blame,  I  say,  for  love  of  fame  is  often 
so  diseased  in  character,  and  many  of  those 
soaring  spirits  are  so  wretchedly  dependent,  afker 
all,  on  the  common  opinion,  which  they  pretend 
to  despise,  that  they  had  rather  be  the  objects 
of  the  world's  disgust  than  its  indifference ;  to 
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be  loathed,  than  be  forgotten.  He  who  despises 
aocicty,  is  himself  a  more  miserable  object  of 
omtempt.  His  very  scorn  is  a  crime  more 
odious  than  the  silliest  custom  he  contemns." 

"  Granting  all  tliis,  Sir,"  answered  Harmond, 
'  is  it  necessary  for  us  therefore  to  comply  with 
the  world  in  what  is  not  indi9«rent?  " 

"  You  seek,"  said  the  Major,  "  to  coop  me 
up  into  a  comer,  but  you  may  spare  your  logic. 
.  £liza  has  disgraced  her  name  and  mine.  I  will 
sanction  her  ill-conduct  by  restoring  her  to 
the  place  which  she  freely  chose  to  forfeit ;  as 
she  has  sown,  so  let  her  reap.  Tlie  unhappiness 
that  you  reproach  me  with,  was  not  my  choice 
nor  fault,  but  hers." 

"  Perhaps  not  altogether  hers,  Sir,  after  all. 
If  I  rightly  understand  my  poor  mother's 
character,  she  owed  many  of  her  failings  to 
her  education,  to  a  favourite  idea  of  your  own, 
which  left  her  too  much  from  childhood  to  her 
own  direction." 

«  That  cut  goes  home!"  said   the   Major, 
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laying  bis  hand  upon  his  eyes  ;  "  you  are  bold 
in  your  surgery,  Harniond ;  you  can  use  ihe 
caustic  freely." 

"  And  if  it  be  to  heal,  Sir,"  said  Harmond, 
taking  his  grandfather's  hand  in  both  his,  "why 
are  you  angry  ?  I  speaic  of  my  mother  and  your 
child ;  they  are  powerful  names — do  not  harden 
your  heart  against  them.  Forgive  her,  Sir,  I 
conjure  you  to  forgive  her,  and  let  us  be  again 
united.  Think  what  it  will  be,  Sir,  to  see 
them  all  around  you — to  have  the  bond  of 
gratitude  added  to  that  of  natural  afTection,  and 
what  is  more,  to  have  a  Creator  pacified,  who 
must  now  look  angrily  upon  your  house." 

The  Major  seemed  for  some  moments  to 
waver  as  he  contemplated  the  picture  which 
Harmond  placed  before  him.     At  last  he  said — 

"  Why  did  she  choose  my  enemy  .'  " 

"Ah,  Sir,"  said  Harmond,  "why  had  you  an 
enemy  for  her  to  choose  ?  " 

"  Tiiat  may  prove  my  fault,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  hers.*^ 
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"  Say  you  forgive  her,  Sir." 

"  No.  DO  !  " 

**  Say  that  you  forgive  my  parents.^' 

"  Ko ! " 

"  I  will  sell  the  Erin  before  night,  and  never 
set  foot  on  forecastle  again." 

"  I  will  not  say  it !  "^ 

••  Farewell,  Sir !  " 

"  Stay  —  Harmond !  —  Harmond   O'Connor, 

ay  a  moment ! — the    reef! — Don't  forget  the 

ef!  (The  hall-door  slapped  too.)  He''sgnne! 
and  without  hearing  me  !  The  fellow  will  run 
into  danger  now  purely  to  spite  me !  Adam  ! 
(He  rung  the  bell.)  An  obstinate — headstrong 
—Thomas  ! — Just  his  mother's  manner — her 
wild  and  hairbrained  spirit — and  a  little  dash  of 
her  self-will  along  with  it.  Adam,  run  after 
Mr.  Harmond,  and  tell  him  not  forget  the  reef 
upon  his  jKril, — and  to  bo  home  early,  that  we 
may  have  some  further  conversation  on  the 
subicct  which  we  were  speaking  of  this  morning, 
^make  haste ! — (Adum  departed) — Eliza !  No ! 
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— the  ingrate  !  Never  shall  she  cross  the  thres- 
hold of  my  door  again  ! " 

He  dressed  himself  and  remained  sitting  in 
his  chair  until  the  servant  returned. 

«  Well,  Adam  ?  " 

••  I  overtook  him  near  the  quay,  Sir." 

"Well?" 

"  He  said,  *  pooh,  pooh  ! '  Sir,  when  I  talked 
of  the  reef;  and  when  I  gave  him  the  rest  of  the 
message  he  laughed,  and  said  he  knew  that  wai 
a  trap,  but  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff." 

•'  Very  respectful,  indeed.  The  fellow  will 
certainly  run  in  the  way  of  danger  purely  to  be 
even  witli  me.  What  sort  of  a  roorn'mg  is  it  on 
the  water  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  boatmen,  Sir,  told  me  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  storm  from  the  nor'  west." 

"A  storm!" 

"  A  storm,  Sir,  so  he  said." 

"  I  am  the  wretchedest  old  man  in  Munster! 
I  am  sorry   I  was  so  harsh — he'll  not  returu 
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to-night — he  may  never  return  ;  and  if  he  should 
not,  what  becomes  of  me  ? — Aye,  there  the  wind 
begins  to  sing  already — well — and  the  clouds 
are  red  in  the  east ; — a  dreadful  sign — and  a 
scud  overhead — worse  and  worse — mackerel  and 
mares'  tails  all  across  the  zenith,  so  much  I  know 
of  seamen's  craft  for  my  greater  misery  ;  I  know 
the  gloomier  snatches  of  the  science.  Well,  if 
he  come  safely  home  to-night  aud  promise  to 
give  up  the  Erin — I'll — I'll — no!  never,  never 
will  I  again  receive  Eliza  !  " 

"  Come,  Beauchamp — push  along  !*"  cried 
Hamiond  to  his  friend,  as  they  hurried  in  the 
dusk  of  dawn  through  the  narrow  streets  that 
led  to  the  water-side.  'Tis  a  glorious  morning, 
plenty  of  wind  in  hand,  and  pramiscs  of  more." 
"  Harmond  O'Connor !  " 
"  Who  called  me  'i  Did  you  not  hear  a 
Toice?" 

•*  I  thought  so,  but  see  no  one." 

•'  Harmond  !  Harmond  O'Connor ! " 

"  Again  !  Oh  there   he  is !     For  pity's  sake 
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be  quick,  or  we  are  saddled*  with  a  bore — a 
regular  bore. — 'Tis  Mr.  Ajax  Mac  Orient,  an 
old  neighbour  and  friend  of  my  mother, — a 
gentleman  who  would  have  every  one  he  con- 
verses with  to  see  with  his  eyes,  hear  with  hi« 
cars,  judge  with  his  judgment,  and  feel  with 
his  feelings, — a  horrid  fellow  ! — with  a  smatter- 
ing of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  extant,  and  a 
knowledge  of  none,  yet  passing  for  a  finished 
critic  in  all,  uix>n  the  strength  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  hundreds  of  technical  phrases. — 
Oh  !  we  are  late, — he  is  on  us — and  we  are  in 
for  it." 

They  were  joined  by  Mr.  Mac  Orient,  who 
carried  in  his  hand  some  bulky  substance 
resembling  a  stone. 

"  Harmond,  how  are  you  ?  How  d'ye  do, 
Beauchump  ?  Both  bound  for  the  RegatUi, 
eh  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Could  a  poor  landsman  hope  for  a  passage 
to  the  rendezvous?  " 
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«  Oh,  certainly;— Boat-a-hoy  !  " 

<'  I^wk  here,  Harmond,  see  what.  I  found  in 
the  quarry  near  Mount  Orient^' 

"Why,  what  is  that?" 

"  Look  close  at  jit." 

"  I  do;  it  seems  to  me  like  a  lump  of  lime- 
stone." 

**  Ha, — ha, — ^you  are  pleased  to  say  so.  It 
is  an  amygdaldd,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  been  making 
what  our  worthy  seneschal  Hifle  calls  a  genea- 
logical turvey  of  the  caverns  and  quarries  about 
our  neighbourhood,  and  have  picked  up  some 
most  extraordinary  facts  and  specimens;  did 
you  know  that  the  left  end  of  the  village  is  all 
one  mass  of  trap ! '" 

"  No,  I  protest,"  snid  Harmond,  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  it." 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  not  per- 
ceiving the  significant  gestures  by  which  Har- 
mond warned  him  not  to  set  the  pedant's  tongue 
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in  motion,  "  that  geology  is  a  very  fashionable- 
science  now."  , 

"Oh  quite,  sir,  quite  cut  out  the  political 
economists.  Geology  will  do  very  well  awhile; 
it  has  not  yet  found  any  body  to  give  it  to  all 
the  world  at  one  and  sixpence  a  montli.  By  the 
way,  what  do  you  think  [to  Bcauchamp]  of  tlii* 
little  book  on  Ireland  ? — Aye,  I  see  you  don't 
like  it, — well  I  can't  agree  with  you  there ;  the 
author,  you  will  say,  defends  absenteeism.  You 
don't  like  that :  well  now,  I  don't  know  but  'tis 
right ;  what  do  you  think  P  How  would  you 
reason  the  point  ?  " 

"  I  tiiink,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  that  the  person 
wlio  could  regard  as  a  matter  uf  indifference 
the  residence  or  non-residence  of  a  landlord  on 
his  own  estate,  is  not  to  be  reasoned  tcitA.  I 
would  despair  as  utterly  of  leading  such  an  indi- 
vidual to  feel  aright,  as  I  would  of  teaching  a 
blind  man  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  a  land- 
scape,  or  a  ploughman  to  appreciate  the  verse  of 
Milton." 
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"  Well,  read  her  again,  and  if  you  don't  agree 
with  ipe, — and  a-propos  of  landscapes, — look  at 
that !— there's  a  true  Claude  Lorraine  sun  for 
Tou  !  Do  you  see  that  castle  in  the  middle  dit- 
tanee,  balanced  by  the  sloop  upon  the  left  ? 
That's  Cuyp  all  over ;  and  there,  there's  Rysdael 
for  you." 

"Where?"  cried  Beauchamp,  turning  sud- 
denly. 

*'That  small  dark  copse  upon  the  right. 
And  mark  the  effect  of  that  fishing-boat  dancing 
on  the  billows  in  the  foreground." 

"  The  fore  water,  you  mean,"  said  Harmond. 

"  Oh,  I  spoke  technically.  The  sky  is  well 
enough,  but  the  clouds  a  little  too  rocky ;  that 
mass  on  the  horizon  is  hardly  natural.  Look 
there !— that  herd  of  cattle  on  the  slope,  did  you 
c%er  sec  any  thing  so  exactly  after  Morland  ? — 
only  they  are  not  scattered  enough, — they  crowd 
too  much  to  the  left, — that  flock  of  sheep  is 
better — now  that's  perfect! — and  that  country 
girl  loitering  at  the  stile  to  see  us  pass.  Poussin 
g2 
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himself  cctuld  not  exceed  that, — only  that  hill  of 
furze  comts  in  too  close  to  the  rapeBeld — there's 
too  much  yellow — somewhat  overdone. — GainS" 
borough  would  have  done  it  better, — but  there  — 
there  ! — that  makes  up  for  all  indeed — look,  Mr. 
Bcauchanip,  look  at  that  range  of  hills  tu 
the  south !  " 

"A  very  striking  outline,"  said  Henry,  not 
wishing  to  appear  too  ignorant. 

"  Outline,  did  you  say  ? — oh  no,  I  did  not 
mean  the  outline, — I  think  the  outline  is  defi- 
cient—rather tame — not  pointed  enough — not 
enough  of  the  volcanic  character  about  it — a 
Salvator  stroke  here  and  there  would  be  desirabk- 
— I  only  meant  the  lints — the  colouring  —  the 
correctness  of  the  aerial  perspective— I'd  defy 
Turner  himself  to  oul-do  that.  I  don't  like 
that  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  hill  behind 
the  old  castle,  though  it  gives  such  force  to  the 
darkened  outline  of  the  ruin, — it  seems  to  be 
dune  too  much  /or  eiTect; — it  is  too  dioraniic  to 
please  mc.'* 
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"  How  possessed  is  this  man  with  his  tech- 
nical jargon,"  whispered  Harmond,  "  when  he 
makes  art  the  original  of  his  pictures,  and  nature 
herself  the  imitation.  For  pity's  sake  do  not 
say  another  word,  or  he  will  leave  nothing  witii- 
out  a  daub." 

By  this  time  the  rendezvous  appeared  in 
sight;  it  was  a  spacious  creek  within  view  of 
the  village,  which  was  crowded  witli  visiters 
anxious  to  see  the  Regatta.  The  shore  was 
already  filletl  with  villagers  and  country  people, 
who  hailed  the  Erin  as  she  came  in  sight  vvith 
repeated  cheers.  Several  of  the  yachts  were  at 
their  moorings,  and  a  turf-boat  anchored  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  displayed  the 
Commodore's  flag  at  her  masthead.  A  band  of 
music  statione<l  on  board  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene.  The  village,  strand,  and  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  heights  were  all  buz-buz  from 
side  to  side,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise 
a  day  of  unbroken  pleasure. 

We  will  not  so  far  intrude  upon  the  province 
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of  the  fashionable  journals  as  to  furnish  a  detail  of 
the  day's  amusements,  our  business  being  chiefly 
Mfjlh  those  events  which  did  not  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  proceedings.  While  Harniond, 
having  got  rid  of  Ajax  Mac  Orient,  stood  with 
the  tiller  in  his  hand  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
gun  that  was  to  be  the  signal  for  starting,  he 
observed  a  small  hooker,  with  sails  and  hull  as 
black  as  night,  draw  near  the  little  fleet,  and 
keep  hovering  around  them  as  if  waiting  like- 
vnse  for  the  signal. 

"  Nash,"  said  his  master,  "  what  hooker  is 
that."" 

"  I  don't  know  her,  sir.  I  seen  her  before 
to-day,  but  nobody  knows  her." 

"  Beauchamp  !"  cried  Harmond  eagerly  to  his 
friend,  and  grasping  his  arm  as  he  looked  upon 
tlie  boat — "  I  know  it !  It  is  my  fetch !  my  double 
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At  this  instant  the  shot  was  heard,  and  all  the 
vessels  started  from  their  cables  together.  In  a 
short  time  the  race  was  between  the  Sea-gull  and 
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tbe  Erin.  The  strange  hooker  pressed  close 
befajnd,  but  seemed  rather  to  stand  upon  and 
watch,  than  race  with  the  other  boats.  When 
tbejr  approached  the  flag-boat  which  was  sta- 
tkned  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  a  kind  of 
goal,  around  which  the  vessels  were  to  sail  and 
return,  they  were  all  astonished  to  behold  the 
hooker,  instead  of  turning,  stand  boldly  out  to 


<♦  Let  the  natch  go  where  it  will,^  cried 
Harmond,  «  I  will  follow  that  fellow." 

"  Follow  him !  is  it  out  to  say,  sir  ?"  ex- 
cUumed  Nash,  with  a  look  of  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Mind  your  business,  sir,  and  hold  you 
toogae,^  replied  his  master. 

Nash  clasped  his  liands,  and  seemed  the  image 
of  despair.  In  on  incredibly  short  lime,  Ix^th 
booker  and  yacht  were  bounding  over  the  billows 
of  the  broad  Atlantic,  Nash  looking  back  to  the 
outjestic  difis  between  which  the  river  they  had 
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left  disembogued  its   waters  into  the  mighty 
sea,  and  even  Beauchamp  liimself  casting  a  less 
significant  glance  in  the  same  direction. 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Harmond  ?" 
"  To  follow  him  wherever  he  is  going." 
"  Eh,  master,"  said  Nasli,  "  how  do  you  know 
where  he's  going  ?   or  is  it  a  right  boat  at  all 
that's  there,  only  a  chimeia  f" 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir." 
"  We're  lost !  we're  lost !   we're  lost !" 
By  this  time  the  day  had  darkened,  the  wind 
grew  fresher,  and  the  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing   gale    became    momently    more    apparent. 
Harmond  alone  seemed  with   the  excitement  to 
have  recovered  his  usual  spirits  and  gaiety  of 
temper. 

"  Come  along — that's  it,  my  darling.  There 
she  dashes  back  the  saucy  brine — Ha !  what's  a 
hunter's  back  to  that  ?  Eh,  Beauchamp  .*  Ob, 
if  we  had  the  Major  here  for  half  an  hour — Ho! 
ho !  that's  it,  my  sweetest ! 
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"  Our  captain  roM  with  a  look  of  dread,' 
On  the  plank  he  scarce  can  itand— 
Up,  boatiwain,  op,  to  the  topmost  head, 

And  lee  can  yon  ipjr  any  land ; 
I  haTe  looked  to  the  east — I  have  looked  to  the  west, 

Where  the  i tonny  winds  do  blow. 
And  I  see  bnt  the  sky  that  is  raging  above, 

And  the  ocean  that  foams  below, 
Below  I 

And  the  ocean  that  foams  below  1 

**  Ha— dash  along,  my  darling !  Well,  Harry, 
was  this  your  first  time  at  sea  ?^ 

Nash  groaned. 

"  If  it  isn't,  'twill  be  his  last,  I  fear." 

"  Hold  on — we're  safe  enough — the  Erin  will 
stand  any  thing  with  that  cockle  shell,  at  all 
events. 

'*  Sad  is  onr  case  amid  tempest  and  wreck. 

While  the  foamy  breakers  roar, 
For  we  poor  sailors  are  troating  to  the  deck, 

AVhile  the  land.lobber  lies  on  shore, 

Shore,  shore  I 

While  the  land-lubber  lies  on  shore  1" 

They  continued  the  chase   until    the  night 
began  to  fall.     The    hooker  still  kept    some 
o3 
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liundred  yards  a-head  of  the  yacht,  until  it 
became  difRcult  to  distinguish  her  rigging  in  the 
diminished  light,  notwithstanding  the  sable 
colour  of  her  sails,  which,  as  seamen  know,  by  a 
feeble  light  is  much  more  easily  discerned  than 
white.  Fortunately  the  night,  though  rough, 
was  not  altogether  dark,  and  occasionally 
between  the  flying  scuds  of  vapour,  the  full 
bright  moon  shot  a  hurried  gleam  upon  the 
scene  of  tumult.  Once,  as  he  discerned  in  the 
glimpses  of  light  the  outline  of  the  booker  far 
a-head,  O'Connor  strove  to  hail  her,  when  the 
following  conversation  passed  between  them  : 

'*  Where  are  you  bound  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which,  between  tl 
bursts  of  the  gale,  they  could  faintly  hear  the 
htwker's  answer, 

'«  To  the  other  world  !  "  _ 

"  Who  is  your  captain  ?" 

"  Death  ! " 

"  What  vessel  ?  " 

•'  Tlie  "Water-hearse. " 
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At  each  of  these  answers  Nash  groaned  and 
clapped  his  hands  aloud. 

"  My  poor  father  and  mother ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
"Oh,  the  luck  I  had  the  day  I  ever  enthered 
your  sar^'ice,  Mr.  O'Connor!  Oh,  iiiurther ! 
murther  !  murther ! " 

"  That's   a    pretty    fellow,"  said    Harniond,  • 
"  whoever  he  is.     That  fellow's  safe  enough,  at ' 
all  events.     He  was    never  born    to  meet  his 
death  by  drowning.'' 

"  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  was  a-boord  of  him 
then,"  cried  Nash. 

The  night  advanced,  the  wind  increased,  and 
still  the  hooker  held  on  her  sea-ward  course. 
Harmond,  perceived,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
she  had  got  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  clifted 
shore,  she  took  a  course  almost  directly  south- 
ward, which  he  took  care  to  imitate.  Before 
midnight  they  had  lost  her.  This  circumstance 
did  not  add  to  their  tranquillity.  On  their  left 
appeared  a  stupendous  iron-bound  coast  with  its 
rlii\ed  headlands,  and  bays  worked  deep  into  the 
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perpendicular  rock,  reverberating  the  roar'  of 
the  now  fully  awakened  ocean,  while,  on  their 
right,  the  vast  and  angry  waste  of  water 
presented  a  spectacle  hardly  less  appalling. 
These  perils  were  increased  by  the  night,  and 
the  ignorance  of  every  one  on  board,  of  the 
nature  of  the  coast  by  which  they  steered. 
They  had,  however,  now  no  choice  to  make. 
The  direction  taken  by  the  wind  must  be  tlieirs, 
and  fortunate  for  them  it  was,  that  it  continued 
since  they  left  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  blow 
almost  directly  north.  After  midnight,  the 
storm  increased  to  such  a  height  that  Ilarmond 
began  to  despair  of  making  the  land  before 
morning.  They  were  still  driving  onward  with 
a  speed  resembling  that  of  a  racer  at  full  gallop, 
when  a  sudden  burst  of  moonlight  revealed  to 
them,  at  a  considerable  distance  before,  and  on 
the  left,  the  mouth  of  a  bay  which  seemed  to 
promise  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  roused  up 
sea  without.  Shortening  the  sail  of  the  yacht 
by  lowering  her  peak,  and  steering  for  tlje  bay. 
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they  ran  into  its  tranquil  waters  just  as  the  surt 
had  risen  above  a  magnificent  range  of  hills 
which  bound  the  landward  horizon.  Within 
this  bay,  which  was  studded  with  islands,  and 
skirted  with  shores  of  alternate  crag  and  green 
and  woodland,  they  discovered  a  second,  less 
.  spacious  ilian  the  first,  but  far  more  wild  and 
beautiful,  the  shores  still  more  diversified  with 
rock  and  foliage,  and  fertile  islets  scattered  with 
yet  greater  profusion  around  their  track  as  they 
advanced.  It  was  one  of  those  singular  land* 
scapes  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  which  the  richest 
and  most  tranquil  inland  scenery  is  blended  with 
all  the  wildness  and  magnificence  of  the  sea-side; 
one  of  those 


Gleui  where  ocean  comet 
To  'icape  the  wild  wind's  rancour, 

And  harbonrs,  worthicat  home* 

Where  Freedom'a  Milt  might  anchor. 

"  The  question  is  now,'"  said  Harmond,  as 
they  came  to  anchor  near  the  shore,  where  tb^ 
water  ran  so  smooth  that  a  cockle-shell  would 
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have  floated  on    it ;    the  question  now  is,  what 
are  we  to  do  for  breakfast  ?" 

"  Oh  then,  since  we  escaped  last  night,"  said 
Nash,  "  I'll  engage  we'll  not  die  of  starvation 
this  morning  whatever." 

While  Harmond  O'Connor  and  his  com- 
panions are  preparing  to  go  on  shore,  we  will 
return  to  Eliza  O'Connor,  respecting  wiiose 
fortunes  nothing  has  been  told  since  her 
departure  from  our  own  neighbourhood.  How 
entirely,  did  it  seem  to  her  now,  she  had  mis- 
taken from  the  first  the  path  to  peace  and 
happiness !  She  looked  back  now  upon  the  past 
with  that  clear  and  sober  gaze  which  affliction  is 
almost  certain  to  confer  on  minds  that  are  not 
perverted  by  a  wilful  blindness,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  the  whole  had  passed  under  the 
influence  of  a  species  of  intoxication.  She 
wondered  at  herself  as  she  discerned  the  selfish 
motive  of  acts  on  which  she  had  even  prided 
herself  in  pros))erous  dajs,  and  shuddered  at 
many  which  she   liad  considered  wholly  indif- 
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ferent  when  they  were  performed.  The  expe- 
rience which  brought  her  wisdom  brought  her 
repentance  also,  and  while  she  wept  with  bitter- 
ness over  faults  which  now  lay  bare  before  her 
mind  in  all  their  deformity,  she  would  not 
exchange  her  present  sorrow  for  all  tlie  hood- 
winked gaiety  that  she  had  lost. 

The  scenery,  through  which  she  passed  on 
her  departure,  was  calculated  to  afford  her 
MNoe  relief  from  the  afflicting  thoughts  that 
hod  begun  to  weigh  upon  her  health  and 
spirits.  A  wild  and  broken  road  conducted 
them  southward  from  the  Killarney  lakes.  For 
many  miles  after  the  enchanting  lake  prospects 
hod  been  shut  behind  them,  they  found  them- 
selves encompassed  by  scenery  of  the  most  rugged 
and  profitless  description,  mountains  without  sub- 
limity, and  valleys  without  beauty,  breaking 
upon  them  in  dreary  succession,  during  the  lapse 
of  a  summer  day's  journey.  Sometimes  mounted 
on  those  shaggy  ponies  (a  descendant  of  the 
Spanish  Asturiones,  and  the  only  beast  of  bur- 
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then  to  which  these  wilds  are  safely  passable), 
they  toiled  up  the  steeps  of  Esk,  a  portion 
of  the  gloomy  range  of  glens  and  hollows 
which  were  termed,  by  ancient  topographers,  the 
Valljs  Juncosa,  and  which,  during  the  early 
English  invasions,  frequently  afforded  to  the 
worsted  natives  a  retreat  regardetl  as  inaccessible. 
Sometimes  in  some  wild  mountain  nook,  they 
lighted  upon  a  solitary  cluster  of  farm  houses, 
with  gardens  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and 
affording  subsistence  to  a  remnant  of  the  O'Sul- 
livans  or  O'Sheas,  of  some  ancient  clea7i  or 
family,  who  still  preserve  amid  those  deserts  their 
independence,  their  poverty,  their  ignorance, 
iheir  simplicity,  and  their  genealogical  pride, 
unaltered.  Sometimes,  a  healthy  mountain  house- 
wife, seated  between  her  hampers,  with  kerchief 
tied  around  her  laughing  countenance,  and  blue 
mantle  drawn  around  her  shoulders,  trotted  by 
and  challenged  them  in  her  native  dialect  to  a 
race  along  the  craggy  road.  Sometimes  a  herring- 
gull  or  heron,  floating  gracefully  through  the 
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fields  of  air  above,  indicated  their  near  approach 
to  the  south-western  coast,  and  at  intervals  the 
cry  of  a  i^annet,  winging  its  way  towards  its  nest 
in  the  lonely  Skelig,  startled  the  echoes  among 
the  barren  excavations  of  the  mountain,  Some- 
times also,  they  encountered  in  the  extensive 
solitude,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  priest,  leading 
bis  pony  down  a  slippery  steep,  and  accompanied 
on  one  side  by  his  clerk,  laden  with  the  bag  of 
vestments,  and  on  the  other  by  a  mountaineer, 
who  had  summoned  him  to  administer  the  last 
rites  of  his  religion  to  a  dying  relative.  Towards 
evening,  as  they  wound  along  within  sight  of  the 
Sliev  Miskisk  Mountains  on  the  right,  some 
ItraceB  of  a  kindlier  soil  began  to  break  upon 
their  view.  The  fir  and  overgrown  buckthorn 
no  longer  held  solitary  dominion  in  the  wilds, — 
the  heath  was  diverbified  by  the  white  blossomed 
mountain  avens,  the  delicate  London-pride,  and 
Sometimes  by  the  yellow  flowered  lormentil; 
clusters  of  the  smaller  shrubs  became  more  fre- 
quent in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  along  the 
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mountain  sides.  The  road  coiled  among  broken 
defiles,  presenting  a  romantic  intermixture  of 
rock  and  foliage,  of  beauty  and  abruptness. 
Plantations  in  which  the  symmetry  of  art  was 
blended  with  the  freedom,  boldness,  and  luxuri- 
ance of  nature,  arose  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
way,  and  the  social  sense  was  silently  pleased 
without  breaking  the  romantic  dream  which  the 
enchanting  solitude  had  (x:casioned.  Once  more 
the  lake-haunting  arbutus,  which  had  not  visited 
their  sight,  since  they  lost,  two  mornings  before 
the  last  traces  of  the  Killamey  scenery,  now 
waved  its  slender  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  above 
them  from  some  overhanging  rock,  and  welcomed 
them  again  to  a  new  region  of  beauty  and  delight. 
At  length,  their  ponies  with  drooping  head, 
and  more  laborious  step,  descended  towards  the 
termination  of  the  grass-grown  avenue.  The 
sun  struck  a  level  light  through  the  top  of  some 
old  oak  or  lofty  yew  upon  the  right,  while  the 
evening  silence  was  broken  by  the  full  round 
note  of  the  song-thrush,  concealed  in  some  shaded 
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thicket,  or  by  the  silvery  trill  of  the  wood-lai-k, 
which  here,  like  the  nightingale,  prolonged  its 
strain  far  into  the  night.  The  broken  rays  shot 
across  their  path  between  the  trunks  of  the  aged 
trees, — a  fresher  wind  rustled  amid  the  lichen 
and  beeches, — and  that  indescribable  murmur, 
almost  inaudible  to  the  sense,  and  yet  filling  the 
whole  air,  which  the  ocean  sends  forth  in  its 
calmest  hours,  announced  their  approach  to  the 
seaside.  At  length,  tlie  leafy  screen  vanished 
behind  them,  and  the  varied  shores,  the  tufted 
points  and  scattered  islands  of  GlengarifF  Bay, 
broke  suddenly  in  all  their  sunset  beauty  on 
£li2a's  sight.  Before  them  the  bright  green 
waters  of  the  great  inlet  crossed  by  a  glancing 
Bod  yellow  light  from  the  distant  mountain 
heights,  now  broke  in  glittering  wavelets  on  a 
sunlit  beach,  and  now  rolled  dark  and  silent  at 
the  foot  of  some  aged  rock.  Far  in  the  distance, 
a  few  boats  might  be  seen  dredging  for  coral 
suid  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  more  near. 
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on  a  craggy  island,  a  lofiy  battery  suggested  the 
stem  image  of  war  and  ruin,  in  the  n)idsl  of  tliis 
delicious  region  of  peace  and  of  abundance. 

Here  on  the  shores  of  this  remote  bay,  did  Mr. 
O'Connor  fix  his  residence  from  the  period  of  his 
departure  from  our  neighbourhood,  until  that  day 
on  which  Ilarmond  and  Beauciiamp  left  home  for 
the  regatta.  In  the  interim,  great  and  serious 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment ; 
their  children  were  most  of  them  grown  up,  while 
their  means,  at  no  period  equal  to  their  rank, 
were  disappearing  fast ;  Eliza's  fortune,  almost 
their  sole  jwssession,  was  not  equal  to  theexpenses 
of  a  family,  no  member  of  which  could  supply, 
either  by  his  industry  or  talent,  tiie  absence  of  a 
more  considerable  income ;  and  what  was  worse, 
while  it  lasted  they  felt  little  care  about  the  future. 
O'Connor,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  what  is 
commonly  called  '♦  go<xl  natured,"  that  is  n  man 
without  thought,  and  fond  of  his  amusement, 
was  good  for  little  beside  fishing,  shooting,  and 
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telling  stories  after  dinner;  and  his  eldest  son 
was  even  a  more  serious  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
both  the  parents  :  in  him  Mrs  O'Connor  deeply 
felt  the  nature  of  the  pain  which  she  had  herself 
inflicted  on  her  father.  He  associated  with  the 
roost  worthless  characters  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  often  remained  for  many  months  from  home, 
without  furnishing,  cither  before  his  departure  or 
after  his  return,  any  account  of  his  motives  in 
doing  so ;  the  issue  was,  that  the  household  fell 
at  length  into  decay,  and  borrowing,  a  bad 
remedy,  was  resorted  to  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  in 
order  to  supply  immediate  wants.  In  this  position 
affairs  were  placed  at  the  time  when  Harmond, 
without  knowing  the  situation  of  his  parents, 
was  pleading  their  cause  with  his  grandfather. 

On  landing  from  his  yacht  in  company  with 
Henry  Beauchamp,  Harmond  proceeded  toward 
a  liouse  within  the  distance  of  a  few  fields  from 
the  water-side,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  fire 
and  refreshment.       As  they  walked  along  the 
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narrow  foot-path  wliich  traversed  the  grass,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  following  song, 
which  they  could  hear  distinctly  on  the  other 
aide  of  a  hedge  that  separated  them  from  the 
dwelling.  The  voice  was  so  sweet  and  musical, 
that  they  stopped  to  hear  the  whole. 


Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell. 

Though  far  away  I  wander, 
With  thee  mj  thonghtii  shall  ever  dwell. 

In  absence  only  fonder. 
Farewell,  ye  banks  where  once  I  roved 

To  view  that  lovely  river, — 
And  you,  ye  groves,  so  long  beloved. 

And  fields,  farewell  for  ever ! 

Fare  thee  well,  &t. 


Here  once  my  youthful  moments  flew. 

In  joys  like  sunshine  splendid, 
The  brightest  hours  tl>at  e'er  I  knew 

With  those  sweet  scenes  were  blended  — 
When  o'er  those  hills,  at  break  of  moni. 

The  deer  went  boonding  early. 
And  huntsmen  woke,  with  hounds  and  bom. 

The  mountain  echoes  cheerly. 

Fare  thee  wdl,  Ace. 
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Fare  ye  well,  ye  luppy  boon, 

So  bright,  but  long  departed  I 
Fare  ye  well,  ye  fragrant  bow'rs. 

So  iweet,  bnt  now  deserted  I 
Farewell,  each  rock  and  lonely  isle 

That  wake  the  poet's  ntimbers, . 
And  thon,  oh  ancient  holy  pile*. 

Where  mighty  Brian  slombers  I 

Fare  thee  well  I  &c. 


Farewell,  thou  old  romantic  bridge. 

Where  mom  has  seen  me  roaming. 
To  mark  across  each  shallow  ridge. 

The  mighty  Shannon  foaming — 
No  more  I'll  preta  the  bending  oar, 

To  speed  the  painted  wherry. 
And  glide  along  the  woody  shore 

To  view  the  hills  of  Derry. 

Fare  thee  well  I  &c. 


There's  many  an  isle  in  Scariif  bay. 

With  many  a  garden  blooming. 
Where  oft  I'Te  passed  the  summer  day 

Till  twilight  hooTB  were  glooming. 

*  The  cathedral  in  which  is  the  moniimeat  of  the  cele- 
btatad  Brian  Boroimhe. 
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Nfl  more  iludl  evening'!  yellow  glow 

Among  those  niioa  find  me — 
Far,  far  from  those  dear  icenei  I  go, 

Bnt  leave  my  tteart  behind  me. 

Fare  thee  well !  Jic. 


Fast,  fa«t  we  ride  by  hedge  and  tree, 

F««t  fade  thy  loved  bowers — 
Still  through  the  bursting  tears  I  see 

Thy  hills  and  hoary  towers. 
'Tis  past !  my  last  faint  glimpse  is  o'er, 

My  last  farewell  is  spoken, 
I  see  those  loved  scenes  no  more. 

My  heart — my  heart  is  broken  I 
Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell. 

Though  far  away  I  wander. 
With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell, 

In  absence  only  fonder. 

Still  humming  a  verse  of  the  song,  a  fine 
looking  boy,  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  year*  of 
age,  appeared  at  the  little  gate  which  stood 
between  the  strangers  and  the  lawn,  immediately 
before  the  house,  On  seeing  Harmond,  lu- 
opened  the  gate  and  ran  hastily  towards  him. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,"  he  said,  takmg  his 
hand,  "and  we  thought  we  were  never  to  see 
you  any  more — and  you  are  just  come  in  time, 
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for  there  are  keepers  in  the  house  these  two 
days,  and  papa  is  gone  off  to  uncle  Edwaid's 
to  hide,  for  fear  he'd  be  taken  to  gaol. — 
Mouser  had  six  kittens,  and  mamma  was  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed  to-day,  she  was  so  sick  for  fear 
you  were  drowned  last  night  in  the  great  storm." 
By  the  time  he  had  got  thus  far  in  his 
budget  of  news,  he  began  to  perceive  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  man,  and,  drawing  back  with 
a  shy  and  embarrassed  look,  was  about  to 
betake  himself  to  flight.  Harmond,  however, 
encouraged  him  to  remain  until  he  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  message  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 

They  found  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling 
all  the  symptoms  of  discomfort  and  perplexity 
which  the  lad's  speech  had  led  them  to  expect. 
Two  surly  men  were  pacing  now  and  then  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  hall,  and  looking  as  if  they 
wished  to  make  themselves  as  troublesome  as 
^  poasible,  but  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

^^t  "  They  are  as  cross  as  the  cats,^  said  the  boy, 

P  in  a  whisper,  to  Harmond,  to  whom  be  seemed 
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to  have  taken  a  liking, "  because  mamma  r 
to  give  them  whiskey.  One  of  them  told  Nelly 
in  the  kitchen  that  he  didn't  care  what  they 
took  out  of  the  house  so  as  that  they  were  only 
civil.  By  civil  he  means  giving  him  money  or 
whiskey ;  and  that,  you  know,  when  he  was 
put  here  to  watch  the  goods :  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  rogue  ?  But  come  away  to  a  room 
where  you  can  change  your  dress,  and  my 
sister  Ellen  will  have  breakfast  ready  for  you 
when  you  come  back.  I  don^t  know  whether 
mamma  will  be  able  to  come  down  or  no,  but 
you  will  have  breakfast  at  any  rate." 

They  proceeded  to  the  room,  their  new 
acquaintance  conducting  them  and  continuing 
his  communicative  conversation,  while  tbey 
made  the  necessary  change  in  their  attire. 

"  I  was  sure  it  was  Redmond  when  I  saw 
you,"  he  said  to  Harmond  ;  "  I  never  saw  any 
body  so  like,  and  even  the  dress  itself.  He 
wasn't  at  home  these  two  months,  and  mamma 
is  afraid  something  has  happened  him.     I  told 
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oiatnina  how  like  him  you  were,  and  she  was 
greatly  surprised,  but  she  said  it  must  be  the 
dress  that  made  me  tliink  it.'^ 

**  And  pray  tell  me,"  said  Harmond,  "  what 
is  this  place  called  ?  " 

"This?  Oh,  this  is  Glengariff;  I'm  sur- 
prised you  don't  know  it;  I  thought  every  botiy 
knew  GlengarifF. 

"  And  what  is  your  own  name  ?  " 

"  Arthur  O'Connor." 

There  needed  no  more  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  case  before  the  eyes  of  Harmond.  The 
roof  beneath  which  Providence  had  thus  singu- 
larly thrown  him  was  the  dwelling  of  his  parents, 
and  it  was  his  brother  who  stood  before  him. 
Those  who  have  never  known  or  who  long  have 
wanted  the  sweetness  of  domestic  intercourse, 
the  inexpressible  charm  that  is  in  the  words 
brother  and  sister  and  parent,  the  confidence  of 
sure  and  perfect  intimacy  in  the  heart  which 
neither  interested  friendships  nor  worldly  al- 
liances can  bring,  those  only  can  recognise  in 
h2 
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their  own  hearts  the  feelings  that  awoke  in  that 
of  Harmond  upon  this  discovery.  He  fdt 
that  pang  of  love — that  yeamiug  of  the  heart 
with  which  the  faithful  Joseph  was  affected 
when  he  longed  to  fling  himself  upon  the  neck 
of  Benjamin,  and  weep  aloud.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  arrived  for  making  the  disclo- 
sure, so  that  he  continued  his  questions  witli 
apparent  unconcern. 

"  And  have  you  any  brothers  or  sisterB.'  " 
"Ob,  yes,  a  great  many,  and  cousins  too. 
We  have  two  cousins  living  with  us  now,  James 
and  Mary  O'Connor.  We  have  Big  James  and 
Little  James,  and  Big ,  Mary  and  I  jttle  Mary. 
That's  the  way  we  know  'em  asunder,  for  some 
are  cousins,  and  others  brother  and  sister.  'Tis 
Big  Mary,  that's  sister  Mary,  that's  getting 
breakfast" 

Returning  to  the  parlour,  they  found,  in  the 
act  of  preparing  breakfast,  a  fine  young  woman 
whose  dark  hair  and  full  intelligent  eyes  would 
have   made   a  stranger   pronounce   her   to    be 
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Harmood's  sister.  As  they  entered,  Arthur 
whispered  Hannond  in  the  ear  :— 

"  That's  Big  Mary." 

Blushing  and  laughing  together,  at  the 
nncouth  epithet  which  she  overheard,  and  which 
certainly  could  only  be  comparatively  appro- 
priate, the  young  lady  saluted  the  visiters,  and 
with  easy  politeness  ajwlogised  for  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  who,  she  said,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  make  her  appearance.  In  the  mean 
time  she  had  given  orders  that  the  gentlemen 
should  receive  every  accommodation  which  their 
cottage  could  afford,  and  a  servant  had  already 
been  despatched  to  summon  the  boatman  to  the 
house. 

While  Beauchamp  warmed  himself  at  the 
fireside,  Hamiond  entered  into  conversation 
with  his  sister,  in  whom  he  was  delighted  to  find 
both  manners  and  information  suited  to  her 
rank.  The  room  now  filled  with  young 
O'Connors  of  all  sizes,  every  one  of  whose 
persons  and  countenances,  Harmond  examined 
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with  an  iuterest  that  gave  arnusenient  and  gra- 
tification to  his  sister.  At  length  a  slow  and 
apparently  feeble  step  was  heard  descending  the 
staircase.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a  lady 
entered,  who  seemed  about  forty  years  of  age, 
in  a  dark  dress  of  the  very  plainest  fashion,  and 
with  a  look  of  the  severest  care  imprinted  deep 
upon  her  features.  Instinctively  Harmond 
walked  across  the  floor  to  meet  her,  and  then 
stood  gazing  in  her  face  until  she  should  recog- 
nise hiin.  She  did  so  at  6rst  sight — but  the 
fear  of  a  mistake  made  her  prolong  the  inquiring 
look  until  all  doubt  had  disappeared.  As 
every  feature  gradually  became  familiar  to  her 
recollection,  the  thoughts  of  early  days  came 
back  upon  her  mind  with  a  force  and  poignancy 
that  were  almost  insupportable.  She  trembled 
as  the  certmnty  grew  strong,  the  tears  gushed 
into  her  eyes,  and  as  she  had  raised  her  hands 
and  cast  herself  upon  his  breast,  she  had 
scarcely  strength  to  utter  in  the  faintest  voice : 
"  It  is  my  cliild  !  " 
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"  My  mother !  my  dear  mother  ! " 
It  was  indeed  his  mother,  but  widely  altered 
from  the  gay  romantic  girl  who  kept  Drum- 
»hambo  Hall  alive  with  her  wit  and  gaiety. 
The  commotion  which  this  scene  created  may 
cafdy  be  intrusted  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
It  was  heightened  ere  noon  by  the  arrival  of 
Redmond  O'Connor,  the  owner  of  the  hooker, 
whose  resemblance  to  Harmond  was  now 
accounted  for.  The  latter  was  in  the  most  exult- 
ing spirits,  and  would  have  had  the  whole 
household  come  away  at  once  and  take  his 
grandfather  by  storm.  But  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
who  now  could  form  a  better  estimate  of  her 
father's  character  than  in  former  times,  was  not 
so  sanguine  in  her  hopes. 

*•  If  it  were  difficult,"  she  said,  "  Hfteen 
years  since,  to  obtdn  his  forgiveness  for  what 
was  past,  it  will  be  more  so  now,  when  absence 
has  diminished  affection,  and  when  resentment 
has  taken  firm  and  lasting  root  within  his  mind. 
For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that   the  longer    we 
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cherish  any  feeling,  whether  good  or  evil,  the 
more  in\'incible  it  becomes.  For  the  present 
let  us  enjoy  with  grateful  hearts  the  delight  of 
our  re-um'on,  and  devise  some  means  of  render- 
ing it  permanent." 

We  will  leave  Harmond  to  become  intimate 
with  the  friends  to  whom  be  was  thus  unex- 
pectedly restored,  and  direct  our  attention  to 
another  quarter.  On  the  second  morning  after 
the  regatta,  Major  O'Brien,  sleepless,  wretched, 
and  a  prey  to  the  cruellest  suspense,  was  seated 
in  his  drawing  room,  awaiting  the  return  of 
Adam,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  the  quay  in 
search  of  news. 

"  If  he  has  perished,"  said  the  Major,  "  I 
shall  lose  my  wits ;  if  he  has  escaped,  I  will 
disinherit  him.  A  villain,  to  keep  me  two 
nights  without  a  wink  of  sleep — poor  fellow  ! — 
poor  fellow ! — perhaps  I  am  talking  of  one 
over  whom  the  waves  are  breaking  at  this 
moment.  Oh  miserable  man  !  Well,  Adam, 
what's  the  news  ?  did  you  hear  nothing  ?  ^ 
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«♦  Nothing,  dr." 

"  I  am  utterly  undone.  It  were  better  for 
us  both  to  hove  perished  at  Drumshambo." 

At  this  instant  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  back-> 
yard. 

«  Yeo  ho  !  Adam !  Ho !  Yeoho!  Yeoho!" 

«<11s  he!  'Tis  Harmond!  Heaven  be 
praised  !  Run  Adam !  Open  the  door — ^run— r 
run — Good  heaven  be  praised  for  ev«r!^A 
scoundrel ! — poor  fellow ! — a  dog — a  headstrong 
— ^poor — poor  boy,  so  he  is  safe  ! — What  Har- 
mond— my  dear  child!  What  well?  Quite 
weU?" 

"A  little  hungry,  sir,  that^s  all,"  cried 
Harmond,  after  he  had  liberated  himself  from 
his  grandfather's  embrace;  "sharp  air,  sir, 
makes  the  appetite  keen." 

"  You  scoundrel,  how  dared  you  use  me 
thus  ?  My  poor  fellow,  and  are  you  very  cold  't 
— Adam,  get  breakfast  quick !  Oh,  villain,  I'll 
dianherit  you  !  Did  you  get  very  wet  ?  Well, 
come  and  tell  me  all  about  it  while  Adam  is 
h3 
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getting  breakfast.  And  mind !  take  care  and 
make  it  as  horrible  as  possible,  for  I  like  to 
have  the  description  made  very  horrible  when 
all  the  harm  is  over.  I  remember,  after  the 
skirmish  of  Druuishambo " 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  sir,"  said  Harmond, 
"  for  any  invention  in  the  case.  The  plain  truth 
is  horrible  enough." 

"  1  suppose  so — I  warrant  ye.  I  suppose  it 
is  indeed." 

"In  the  first  place,  every  wave  we  passed 
after  leaving  the  Heads  behind  us  was  something 
lower  than  the  cathedral  steeple." 

"  Eh .'  Bless  me !  \^'ere  you  not  swallowed 
up  alive?" 

"  The  night  was  as  black  as  the  chimney- 
piece." 

"Dear!  dear!" 

"  We  Iieard  the  breakers  roaring  like  lions  on 
the  cliffs  within  fifty  yards  of  us ' 

"  My  poor  boy " 

"  While  none  of  us  knew  a  single  rock  ak 
the  coast '' 
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**  Oh,  you  viUain." 

"  About  midmght  the  storm  began " 

•*  Come  to  the  morning — come  to  the  morn- 
ing," said  the  old  man,  "  'tis  too  horrible.  What 
happened  in  the  morning  ?  " 

*'  In  the  morning,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  we 
ran  into  a  lonesome  bay,  aa  drenched  as  water 
spaniels,  and  hungry  as  kites.  Indeed  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  if  it  were  not 
for  a  hospitable  family  living  near  the  shore,  who 
showed  me,  I  must  say,  as  much  attention  as 
if  I  had  been  one  of  themselves." 

"  Why  what  charming  good  sort  of  people 
they  must  be.     Who  were  they  ?" 

"  But  unfortunately — and  to  this  it  is,  sir, 
that  I  wish  to  direct  your  especial  attention — 
I  discovered  that,  like  most  persons  who  arc 
distinguished  by  uncommon  amiability,  they  are 
not  so  prosperous  as  could  be  wished." 

Here  Harmond,  altering  his  tone  and  manner, 
and  speaking  with  a  seriousness  that  showed  how 
deep  an  interest  he  felt  in  what  he  told,  described 
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the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  at  GlengarifT, 
related  what  he  knew  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  family,  and  concluded  by  so  fervent  an 
eulogy  on  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  Major  were  strongly 
awakened. 

"  I  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for  her,"  said 
Harmond,  "  when  I  figured  to  myself  the  idea 
of  so  gentle  and  amiable  a  being  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  her  husband  to  a 
common  gaol,  and  after  having,  by  her  own  extra^ 
ordinary  industry,  educated  all  her  children  in 
'the  rank  in  which  herself  was  bom,  condemned  to 
see  them  cast  upon  tlie  world,  to  struggle  with 
the  most  abject  poverty." 

'*  'Tis  very  hard — very  hard,  indeed,"  said  the 
major — •'  but  how  is  it  ?  Have  they  no  friends? 
has  she  no  relative  who  might  assist  her  ?" 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  is  what  adds 
peculiar  sharpness  to  her  affliction.  She  has 
one  wealthy  relative — but  he  refuses  even  to 
receive  her  within  his  doors.      In  short,"  coo- 
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tinued  Harmond,  turning  suddenly,  and  taking 
hi«  grandfather's  hand — "  I  am  but  awkward  at 
disguise  or  mystery.  It  was  beneath  my  parents' 
roof  that  I  found  shelter  from  the  storm." 

"So!  bo!" 

"  It  wia  my  mother  whom  I  found  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  who,  overpowered  by  my 
persuasions,  has  consented  to  return  along  with 
me,  to  implore  from  her  only  parent  the  succour 
which  die  now  can  hope  for  no  where  else." 

"  Eliza  has  come  with  you  then,"  said  the 
Major,  with  a  tranquUUty  of  voice  which  did  not 
promise  well. 

"  She  is  now  beneath  this  roof,'"  said  Harmond, 
somewhat  daunted  by  the  Major's  unexpected 
coldness. 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  Major,  without  the  least 
emotion,  "  to  return  the  way  she  came.  They 
shall  have  some  money  if  they  wish  for  it,  but  I 
will  not  see  her." 

Harmond,  himself  impetuous  and  liable  to 
sudden  impulses  both  of  anger  and  (^  love,  was 


tait  oolfly  iBUBomi  une> 
The  ]t£ajar'!>  love  for  bis 
aO  fciiuii  as  it  oooe  mppmni,  had 
alvxji  loo  Bueh  at  wiUbmBm  about  it ;  and  «s 
teraitj    had   all   along    ben 
on  a  bad  priodple,  it  vas,  like  all  bad 
,  h»d  to  be  cndicated. 


r  nd  kM  Mad  ii  tka  eU  I 


OS  fac 
'f  ire. 


So  said  ooe  who  knev  something  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  Moor's  case  was  no  exoeptioa  to 
dK  rale.  Haraaad  (A  his  spiril  sink  at  the 
ihnu^t  of  hanqg  anbjected  his  mother  to  the 
paia  of  lloB  nnatnral  reception,  and  in  his  fear 
on   her  account   be  grew  more  earnest  in  hit 


•'DoBot,  I  beseech  jou,  sir,"  he  said,  "inflict 
so  cruel  a  blow  upoa  jour  daughter's  heart.  Let 
it  not  be  said  or  thought,  that  after  having  been 
separated  from  her  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
vou  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime — I  will  call 
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tt — as  that  of  turning  her  from  your  door  without 
erea  bearing  her  prayer  for  your  forgiveness." 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  will  hear 
nothing.  If  they  want  money  they  shall  have 
it — but  the  sooner  she  goes  home  again  the 
better." 

Shocked  to  the  soul,  and  naturally  indignant 
Ml  this  speech,  Harmond  resumed  his  usual 
carriage,  and  addressed  his  grandfather  with 
nH>re  firmness. 

**  1  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  all  our  sakes, 
that  1  was  not  able  to  prevail  on  you.  I  never 
will  deliver  to  my  mother  such  a  message  as  you 
apeak  of.  Yuu  are  mistaken  in  her  character, 
well  as  you  ought  to  know  it,  if  you  suppose 
that  she  is  mercenary.  She  seeks  your  forgive- 
ness and  affection,  and  where  those  are  denied, 
I  fear  your  money  would  be  an  unwelcome  sub- 
stitute.    But  sir '"'  continued  Harmond,  and 

he  paused  for  a  long  time,  as  if  he  felt  the 
utmost   difficulty  in  expressing   what  must  be 
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said-—"  I  must  not  forget  that  I  owe  a  duty  to 
my  parents.  They  have  been  visited  by  the 
hand  of  heaven,  aad  they  require  my  ser\ices, 
and  they  shall  have  them  while  I  have  an  arm 
to  bold  a  spade.  If  my  mother  leaves  thu 
house,  1  return  with  her." 

The  Major  looked  at  him  for  a  considerable 
time  in  silence,  and  seeming  stunned  by  this 
new  turn — 

"  Is  this,"  he  said,  "your  gratitude  ?" 
"  I  feci,"  said  Harmond,  "  all  the  weight  of 
what  I  owe  you.  You  have  done  all  for  me. 
You  have  been  my  kind  and  generous  bene- 
factor— and  I  owe  you  more  of  love  and  grati- 
tude than  countless  ages  can  repay.  But. 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother'  wa*  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Omnipotent  upon  a  table  of 
stone,  and  delivered  to  the  world  amid  menaces 
of  wrath  and  promises  of  love,  according  as  it 
should  be  violated  or  fulfilled.  I  dare  not, 
even  for  you,  resist  the  ordinance  of  nature  and 
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of  heaven.  Your  claim  is  strong  on  my  obe- 
dience, but  the  daitns  of  those  who  gave  me 
life  and  birth  is  stronger.**      i 

"  If  you  leave  me,'"  said  the  Major,  trembling, 
while  his  countenance  grew  re<l  and  pale  with 
anger  and  apprehension,  "  you  shall  not  possess 
a  shilling  that  is  mine." 

To  this  his  grandson  made  no  reply. 

"  I  will  disinherit  you,"  said  the  Major, 
bursting  into  passion,  "  if  I  were  to  take  a 
beggar  from  the  street  to  fill  your  place  !" 

"  What  is  yours  to  keep,  sir,"  answered 
Hamiond  respectfully,  "  is  yours  to  give 
wherever  you  desire.  It  shall  make  no  alteration 
eitlier  in  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  you 
for  what  is  passed,  or  in  my  determination  to  do 
now  what  is  clearly  and  obviously  my  duty." 

"  And  you  are  determined  then  to  forsake 
me?"  said  the  Major,  in  a  softened  voice. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  already," 
answered  Harmond,  "that  with  my  mother  I 
return  or  stay." 
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There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  during 
which  the  old  man,  who  could  not  help  setreily 
approving  what  irritated  him  almost  beyond 
endurance,  seemed  deliberating  within  himself 
what  course  he  should  adopt.  At  length, 
approaching  Harmond  where  he  stood,  and 
nudging  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  side  with 
his  elbow,  he  said : — 

"  Well,  Harmond — you  will  promise  me  to 
sell  the  Erin?" 

Harmond  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  hesitate  about  it  ?  " 

"  You  know  my  terms,  sir." 

"  Have  you  the  effrontery  now  to  talk  of 
terms  after  what  has  passed  since  we  spoke 
together  last?     Eh?" 

"Ah,  sir,  this  has  lasted  a  great  deal  too 
long.  Come — you  must  give  me  leave  to  sell  the 
Erin,  to  live  soberly  at  home,  and  be  all  that  you 
can  wish  me." 

"  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "  it  is  in  vain 
to  talk.     Even  if  I  should  consent  to  this,  the 
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drcumstances  now  are  whoUy  changed.  Eliza, 
your  mother,  is  no  longer  what  she  was.  She 
probably  forgets  me— as  I  have  given  her  cause 
to  do.  Wrapped  up  in  her  husband  and  her 
children,  she  is  altered  now  in  mind ;  and  it 
would  wring  mj  very  heart  to  live  witli  Eliza, 
■nd  to  find  her  grown  indifferent  to  her  father's 
affection." 

"  But  what,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  if  you 
uuuld  know  with  certainty  that  her  separation 
— her  exile  rather — from  your  house  and  your 
affection  is  preying,  even  to  this  hour,  more 
keenly  tlian  ever  on  her  heart — that  not  all  the 
onduities  of  a  husband  who  doats  on  her,  and 
friends  wiio  second  his  exertions  for  her  happi- 
oeas,  could  ever  restore  even  moderate  quiet  to 
her  mind — that  both  her  health  and  spirits  are 
hourly  suffering  to  the  recollection  of  one 
unhappy  step,  that  even  still  she  murmurs  the 
name  of  her  father  in  her  dreams,  and  often 
declares  that  she  could  die  happy  if  she  only 
heard  him  say  that  he  forgave  her " 
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"  If  this  were  true,"  replied  the  Major ;  "  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  has  often  in  fancy 
crossed  my  mind,  but  I  dismissed  it  as  prepos- 
terous—for  she  who  forsook,  I  said,  could  not 
regret  me." 

'•  Sir,  it  is  true,"  said  Harmond  ;  "  ftS 
melancholy  on  this  score  is  the  only  fault  of 
which  her  friends  accuse  her.  Exact  in  every 
duty,  this  still  prevents  her  enjoying  peace  of 
mind  or  heart.  Dear  grandfather,"  continued 
Harmond,  taking  the  Major's  hand  in  his,  "  let 
me  entreat  you  to  be  kind— be  generous — be  a 
father — bid  me  admit  her." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  old  Major  remained 
with  his  hands  pressed  upon  his  eyes,  as  if 
debating  the  point  with  his  own  heart.  At 
length  he  let  go  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Admit  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Eliza  was  at  her 
father's  feet,  and  in  another,  in  his  arms.  There 
was  not  one  in  all  our  neighbourhood  that  was  not 
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oveijoyed  at  the  reconciliation,  however  strongly 
they  liad  reprobated  the  early  disobedience  of 
the  now  penitent  daughter,  nor  did  it  want  an 
appropriate  celebration.  On  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember following,  Drumshambo  Hall  was  re- 
opened with  great  splendour  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and  Adani  Dobc  was  busy  at 
the  flag-fttafr,  at  the  same  hour  at  which  he  had 
woke  the  echoes  of  the  river  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  A  gay  procession  of  the  villagers, 
beaded  by  Uifle,  the  seneschal,  smiling  and 
Icianng  hands  as  sweetly  as  ever,  presented  to  the 
Major  a  lexicographical  address  on  his  return, 
and  in  the  evening  the  small  demesne  was 
crowded  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  rich 
and  poor.  There  was  racing  in  bags,  and 
climbing  of  poles  with  purses  at  the  top,  and 
music  and  dancing,  and  feasting  and  firing  of 
cannon,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  a 
viDagegay  for  a  night  But  what  most  attracted 
admiration  was  a  board  suspended  between  two 
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oak  trees,  with  a  flag  at  cither  end,  and  the 
word 

DRUMSHAMBO, 


in  variegated  lamps,  surrounded  by  wreaths  of 
olive  and  of  laurel,  illuminating  the  intervening 
space. 

Nothing  remains  for  us  to  add,  except  that  the 
Erin  is  at  present  lying  at  the  quay,  within  a 
mile  of  our  village,  where  she  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  is  desirous  to  purchase  her,  and  that 
Redmond  O'Connor  is  gone  to  sea.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  O'Connors  the  Major  seems 
anxious  that  his  errors,  with  regard  to  that  of  his 
own  daughter,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
that  a  judicious  degree  of  restraint  should  be 
mingled  with  indulgence. 

'*  I  do  not  approve,"  said  the  Major,  "  of  all 
that  care  which  is  taken  in  the  present  day  to 
remove  all  occasion  for  laborious  exertion  in  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.     Even  if  one 
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rould  succeed  in  teaching  geography  on  penny 
hindkcrchiefs,  and  conveying  a  notion  of  all  the 
tdcnccs  in  the  shape  of  sixpenny  toys,  a  most 
impomint  part  of  mental  education  would  still 
bv  wanted — the  habit  and  facility  of  laborious 
application.  If  all  labours  be  turned  into  play 
when  they  are  young,  the  Epicurean  feeling  will 
luunt  them  in  after  life,  and  having  early  learned 
to  turn  bus'uiess  into  pleasure,  they  may  eventu- 
klly  choose  to  make  pleasure  their  business.  It 
was  my  own  shallow  views  of  education  that  laid 
ths  foundation  of  all  our  misery." 


TOUCH  MY  HONOUR,  TOUCH 
MY  LIFE. 


The  continual  dropping  of  so  soft  a  body  as 
rain-water,  wilt,  it  is  said,  in  time,  wear  out  the 
hardest  flint ;  he  wlio  goes  to  sermon  every 
Sunday,  has  some  chance  of  being  converted  at 
last ;  many  strokes  of  a  small  hammer  will  rend 
the  solid  oak  ;  and  it  was  stone  after  stone,  that 
built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  What  I  would 
infer  from  these  similes  is,  that  in  dealing  with 
human  passion,  it  is  oftentimes  not  so  much 
the  forc€  of  any  particular  argument  against 
vice,  as  its  judicious  repetition,  that  must  produce 
a  reformation,  and  it  is  therefore  I  wish  to  sec 
evils  combated  with  perseverance,  which  may 
often  be  found  even  more  eifectual  than  skill. 
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The  lonely  neighbourhood,  in  which  Vincent 
0*CoDnor  spent  his  childhood,  was  marked  by 
tl>e  usual  characteristics  of  Irish  rural  scenery. 
A  spacious  river  flowed  within  sight  of  the  front 
trindows,  its  surface  generally  animated  by  the 
view  of  large  vessels  of  burthen,  passing  and 
repassing,  between  the  sea  and  the  nearest 
trading  town,  or  with  turf-boats  bearing  to  the 
city  their  lading  of  fuel  from  the  bogs  and  creeks 
along  the  shore.  Behind  the  house  lay  a  tract 
of  mountain  land,  thinly  populated,  and  scantily 
relieved  by  the  cabins  and  gardens  of  the 
|x>asantry.  On  one  side  was  a  glen,  where  a 
noisy  river  babbled  by  a  mill,  a  scattered  village, 
and  a  ruined  ca.stle,  once  the  seat  of  some  petty 
feudal  despot,  whose  power  and  name  had 
perished  long  before,  and  where  legend  now- 
usurped  the  place  of  history. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  father  to  our  hero,  was  digni- 
6ed  in   the  popular  idiom   by   a   title,   which,  J 
perhaps,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  amongst  the 
archives  of  the  heralds'  college.     We  translate 
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the  phrase  in  its  literal  sense,  when  we  say  that 
he  was  saluted  by  the  cuuntry-peopie  as  the 
KnifflU  of  the  Sheep,  a  patriarchal  term  of 
honour,  bestowed  on  those  who  were  enriched 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  possession  of  that 
valuable  quadruped.  Though  possessed  of  no 
estate,  Mr.  O^Connor,  as  the  lessee  of  nearly  all 
the  soil  which  lay  within  \iew  of  his  windovi, 
enjoyed  all  the  respect  and  influence  of  a 
landlord  with  the  cottagers  and  small  farroert 
who  rented  under  him ;  an  influence  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  his  easy  disposition, 
good-humour,  and  cheerfulness  amongst  his 
dependents. 

As  the  O'Connors  were  not  wealthy  enough,  at 
this  time,  to  keep  a  tutor  in  the  house,  the  seven 
boys,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  our  hero,  were 
sent  for  some  time  to  the  chapel-school,  an 
arrangement  being  made  with  the  master,  by 
wliich  they  were  kept  apart  from  those  pupils 
of  an  humbler  rank,  whose  society  could  not 
tend  to  their  improvement.     Here  they  obtained 
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the  name  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom; and  happy  had  they  been,  if  the  distinc- 
tion which  excluded  them  from  the  vulgar  sports 
of  the  achool,  were  but  extended  to  its  castiga- 
lioBB ;  but  alas !  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  And 
claiming  the  privilege  of  biographers,  to  whom 
•van  triflee,  which  have  influenced  the  character 
of  their  hero,  seem  im|)ortant,  we  shall  introduce 
10  the  reader,  the  learned  Theophilus  O'Galla- 
gfaer,  the  directing  head  of  this  primitive 
academy. 

In  the  country  phrase  it  was  "  given  up  to 

Mr.  O'Gailagher,  for  being  the  brightest  school- 

tax  in  the  barony.*"      He  was   an  excellent 

a,  a  capital  Iwok-keeper,  had  a  com- 

Bt  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 

wrote  a  flourishing  hand.     His  knowledge 

(tended  no  farther,  but  what  he  did  know,  he 

[knew  thoroughly,  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the 

'art  (so  essential  to  a  teacher)  of  communicating 

knowledge   with   efi*ect.     Yet   with   all  this,  a 

greater  misfortune  in  the  article  of  educationi 
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viiuld  iicarce  )i«fal  a  child  than   that  of  cominf^ 
under  Mr.  O'Gailaghcr^s  care,  and  (what  is  not 
alwa^'s  the  case)  it  was  a  misfortune  of  which 
none  were  so  sensible  ab  the  sufferers  themselves. 
To  let  the  secret  out,  the  chapel-teacher  was  a 
man  who  used  the  ferula  for  other  ends  than  as 
a   mere  emblem  of  his  difj^ty.     Sam  Johnson 
was  not  a  sterner  advocate  of  the  rod  than  he. 
In   Theophilus   O'Gallagher's    estimation     the 
groves  of  Parnassus  consisted  of  a  single  species 
of  tree,  and  that  species  was  birch.     "Spare 
the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,"  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  wisest   apophthegm   that  ever  issued   from 
human    lips    upon   the   subject  of  instruction. 
Like  many  persons  of  ready  talent,  he  had  not 
patience  to  bear  with  the  dulness  of  ordinary- 
understandings,  and  he  made  the  person  rcspon* 
sible  for  the  natural  deficiencies  of  the  mind. 
There  was  little  variety  in  his  modes  of  punish- 
ment,  for  flagellation  was  the  punishment  for 
every  offence.     Hoisitig,  or  as  the  boys  called 
it  highain',  was  the  only  chastisement  inflicted 
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by  this  literary  Draco,  but  he  allowwl  them 
plenty  of  that.  The  thresher's  flail  was  not 
moru  constantly  kept  going  in  harve:>t  than  Mr. 
CGallagher's  ensign  of  authority.  He  gave  no 
rewards  at  all,  but  plenty  of  punishment ;  some- 
times singling  out  an  individual  victim  for  the 
rod ;  sometimes  when  the  tumult  of  the  school 
was  at  its  height,  starting  from  his  seat,  and 
going  like  a  hurricane  around  the  room,  includ- 
ing all,  guilty  and  innocent,  truant  and  attentive, 
in  one  common  visitation  ;  while  tlwse  delinquents 
set  apart  for  the  dernier  chastisement  of  hiff/uin" 
were  sent  to  kneel  down  in  a  lonesome  corner, 
until  the  approach  of  evening  left  the  master 
leisure  for  his  daily  exercise.  The  consequence 
of  this  system  was,  that  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
pupils  was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  one 
point — to  the  escaping  punishment.  To  furniiih 
an  instance,  Vincent's  brother,  Peter  O'Connor, 
"crabbit  Pethcr,"  as  he  was  generally  termed, 
was  found  behind-hand  in  his  lessons  on  a  certain 
day.     As  it  was  a  first  offence,  and    Peter  was 
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rather  a  favourite,  Mr.  O'Gallagher  did  not'l 
"  hifffue"^  him ;  but  while  he  administered  some 
vholesomc  chastisement  across  his  shoulders,  hi*| 
suspicions  were  roused  by  the  loudness  of 
culprit's  cries,  and  a  certain  want  of  genuine 
in  their  expression ;  to  this  was  added  the ' 
unusual  sound  of  the  strokes  as  they  descended 
on  his  back.  "  Crabbit  Pelher"  was  stripped, 
when*  to  the  laughter  of  the  school,  a  suit  of  j 
armour  was  disclosed,  consisting  of  reiterated 
folds  of  waste  paper,  torn  from  old  copy-books 
and  arithmetical  exorcises ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  similar  deception  was  resorted 
to.  Such  trifles  might  seem  unworthy  of  men- 
tion in  so  ini{K>rtant  a  memoir  as  that  of  our 
hero,  except  that  they  show  to  what  arts  a  pupil 
will  be  driven  by  the  injudicious  severity  of  an 
instructor.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  O'Gallngher's 
school  was  conducted  with  sufficient  regularity. 
From  nine  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing, his  pupils  were  kept  close  at  work,  seated 
each   upon   a  block  of  stone,  disposed  in  due 
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round  the  walls.  At  sunset  they 
wane  MJtnmoaed  to  prayer,  after  which  all  retired 
to  their  homes,  some  two  or  three  miles  distant. 
On  Saturdays  the  establishment  was  broken  up 
at  three,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  time 
to  sweep  the  earthen  floor  clean  of  its  literary 
refuse,  and  set  all  in  order  for  the  service  of  the 
«asuiag  day.  The  choice  of  reading- bookii 
btring  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  commoneai 
rudiments  of  learning,  Mr.  O'Gallagher's  school 
presented  in  that  respect  a  curious  assortment. 

The  country  people,  who  thought  it  much  to 
pay  half  a  crown  a  quarter  for  their  children's 
"  •choolin',"  made  shift  in  various  ways  to  avoid 
additional  expense  in  the  article  of  books.  Some- 
timm  tbey  purcliased  a  volume  with  much 
bargaining  at  a  fair  or  market ; — sometimes  of  u 
travelling  pedler, — often  trusting  to  some  mouldy 
treatise,  which  was  either  presented  by  a  neigh- 
bour, or  inherited  through  successive  generations, 
teldum  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
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and  always  satisfied  to  hear  that  it  was  "a  read- 
hiff  book  and  complete  from  cover  to  cover." 
Tlie  O'Connors  suffered  not  a  little  for  their 
dignity  while  under  Mr.  O'Gallagher's  tuition, 
being  set  apart  at  a  table  in  a  comer,  and  not 
even  allowed  to  enjoy  the  plebeian  comforts  of 
the  great  fire,  which,  composed  of  "  sads  a-piece" 
from  all  the  scholars,  blazed  upward  near  the 
open  door.  Add  to  this,  their  many  disputes 
with  the  young  clowns  who  refused  deferring  to 
their  rank  by  calling  them  "  Master ;  "^  so  early 
did  they  begin  to  suffer  to  the  nuutyrdom  of 
etiquette. 

Vincent  O'Connor  was  in  his  seventh  year,  and 
the  eldest  of  that  name  in  his  serenteenih,  when, 
having  done  what  they  reasonably  could  for  their 
children's  heads,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  other  extremity. 
With  what  glee  did  the  young  people  receive  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Thady  Houlahan,  a  travel- 
ling dancingmaster,  had  been  engaged  tointroduce 
them  to  the  graces !  On  a  Monday  evening  he 
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was  expected  to  arrive.  It  was  calm  and  sunny^ 
and  oil  eyes  were  iixed  on  the  avenue  which  led 
to  the  high  roaiJ.  A  figure  appears,  — there  is 
DO  niiitakiiig  the  regulated  step,  the  morions  that 
Mem  all  attuned  to  harmony,  even  though  the 
TioUn  and  bow,  but  ill  conceale<l  beneath  the 
skirts  of  ihe  body-coat,  had  not  betrayed  the 
calling  of  ita  owner.  AVhat  extasy  did  tlie  first 
twang  of  the  fiddle-strings  send  through  the 
whole  mansion  of  the  O'Connors !  and  oh  !  with 
what  eyes  and  ears  of  admiration,  did  the  seven 
brothers  group  uround  to  hear  the  merry  notes 
of  Trip  to  the  Collage  and  Patrkk'a  Day  in  the 
Momhtff!  and  with  what  stale  and  weary  effect 
did  Mr,  Thcophilus  O'Gallagher  come  before 
them  on  the  following  day,  with  bis  Erasmus 
and  Cornelius  Nepos !  And  here  we  cannot 
aToid  remarking  on  the  vulgar  error,  which 
Mippoaes  that  a  greater  value  is  set  by  the  world 
upon  the  labours  of  the  head  than  on  those  of 
the  inferior  portion  of  tlie  frame ;  Mr.  Houlahan 
receiving  a  full  Irish  half-guinea  for  his  weekly 
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course  of  instruction,  while  poor  O'GalUgher 
was  content  that  the  same  sum  should  nwui 
his  efforts  during  the  course  of  each  rcrolring 
quarter  ! 

Nevertheless,  few  men   of  his   craft   eamol 
their  hire  so  well  as  Mr.  Houlahan.     He  «^^ 
an  able-bodied,  muscular  fellow,  from  the  wild^l 
of  Kerry,  H-ith  the  agOity  of  a  mountain  goat, 
and  the  vigour  of  a  young  horse,  and  as  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
profession  as  the  Maitre  d  dansfr  of  Z>  Btmrc, 
Gentilhomme.     Oa    the  following  day,   tables, 
chairs,  and  loose  furniture  of  every  kind  were 
removed,  in  order  that  the  parlour  might  be  left 
clear  for  the  dancing-master  and  his  pupils ;  an«l 
the  former  commenced  operations,  by  giving  t 
wondering  family  a  specimen  of  his  own  abililii 
in  his  art.      The  eye  could  scarce  follow  him 
in  his  flights  from  comer  to  comer ;  nor  did 
either   walls   or   ceiling   appear  safe   from   his 
assaults.     Never  did  Mrs.  O'Qjnnor  congratu- 
late herself  more  sincerely  than  on  the  previoi 
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arrangement,  which  placed  her  furniture  out  of 
hsnn^s  mtky.  The  servants,  crowding  at  the 
open  dour,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  with 
exclamations  of  wonder.  As  Mr.  Hbulahan's 
stCfM  were  all  of  his  own  invention  (for  he 
rather  aimed  at  originality  than  fashion),  it  may 
cmOv  be  conceived  how  much  the  O^Connors 
profited  under  his  instructions.  He  was  a 
genius  in  his  art,  and  of  course  a  theorist,  who 
atnted  at  the  reformation  of  the  whole  world  in 
Uie  article  of  dancing ;  and  deplored  the  degt- 
Dcracy  of  modem  heels,  with  as  much  zeal  and 
eloquence  as  some  philosophers  use  ia  bewailing 
the  depravity  of  modern  heads  and  hearts.  As 
a  substitute  for  the  movement  coiled  "  one,  two, 
three,"  used  by  ordinary  teachers,  and  which 
this  wild  Kerry  man  conceived  to  be  insuperably 
UUD6|  he  taught  his  pupils  a  certain  nimbit 
''hop,'*  in  wluch,  while  one  foot  alternately 
took  a  bound  and  a  hop,  the  other  followed  in 
the  air,  in  a  manner  so  eccentric  and  grotesque, 
that  no  one  can  understand  who  has  not  actually 
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witnessed  its  effect.  Disapproving  also  of  the 
monotonous  manner  in  which  gentlemen  are 
taught  to  let  their  arms  hang  by  their  sides,  in 
dancing,  as  if  those  inifmrtant  members  were  of 
no  other  use  than  to  turn  a  lady  round  or  lead 
her  to  a  seat,  he  instructed  the  O'Connors  in  a 
variety  of  motions  with  the  arms,  corresp>nding 
to  those  of  the  feet,  now  placing  them  a-kinibu, 
now  waving  them  around  the  Itead,  after  the 
manner  of  female  operanlancers,  witli  several 
other  vagaries  of  tiie  most  ridiculous  description. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  leading  principle,  that  head, 
hands,  or  feet,  no  part  of  the  frame  should  be 
idle,  from  the  time  the  music  began  until  it 
ceased ;  so  that  in  a  school,  where  he  presided, 
there  was  always  quite  as  much  dancing  in  the 
air  as  there  was  upon  the  ground.  But  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Houlahan,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  introduce  the  reader  to  his  "  dancin' 
school,"  and  let  him  judge  for  himself. 

Behold,   then,   the    small    parlour   of    Rath 
O'Connor  cleared  for  action  ;    Mr.  Houlahan, 
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violin  in  hand,  standing  firm  as  a  whde-Ungih 
upon  one  foot,  while  the  other  is  pointed  forward 
in  the  fourth  position,  looking  as  if  air,  not 
earth,  were  his  natal  element.  Six  of  the 
O'Connors,  all  equipped  in  "  dancin*  pumps  an'' 
white  stockins,"  occupy  the  wooden  form  of  the 
hall — ^promoted  to  the  parlour  upon  this  occasion, 
as  bang  less  liable  to  suffer  from  accidents 
than  more  appropriate  furniture.  The  seventh, 
standing  on  the  floor,  is  making  awkward  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  free  sweep  and  vigour  of 
his  instructor's  foot,  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  quietly 
knitting  at  the  window,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  her  children's  education. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Ulick !  Hould  up  your  head, 
sir,  and  show  what  you  can  do.  Cut  three  times 
now  before  you  come  to  the  ground — ^very  good  ! 
Once  again  —  higher  ! — higher!  Don't  come 
down  yet — Ah,  sir,  I  am  teaching  you  to  dance 
and  not  to  walk— What  business  have  you  of 
two  feet  on  the  ground  together  ?  One  would 
fancy  you   were  in  the  hands    of  tlH>se  city 
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dancin'  masters,  who  teach  their  pupils  to  go 
one — two — three — one — two — three,  about  a 
room  as  cautiously  as  if  the  floor  were  strewed 
with  new.laid  eggs.  Make  it  a  maxim,  Mr. 
Ulick,  from  the  time  you  get  up  to  dance  till 
you  sit  down  again,  never  to  let  the  two  feet 
touch  the  floor  together  for  a  second ;  and  the 
longer  you  can  keep  both  in  the  air  the  better. 
Now — spring  off"  the  ball  o'  the  foot  —  that's  it- 
higher  !  Ah,  fie  for  shame,  sir,  one  would  think 
you  were  going  on  with  one  of  those  minuies,  ais 
they  call  'em,  where  a  man  might  as  well  be 
following  a  funeral — for  any  real  dancing  thafs 
in  'em.  Now,  sir,  cut  three  times  !  stay  up ! 
Don't  come  down  awhile !  Ah,  but  you  have 
come  down  to  some  purpose." 

A  dismal  roar  from  poor  Ulick  rent  the  room. 
In  his  efl'orts  to  comply  with  his  instructor's 
directions  to  "  stay  up,  and  not  to  come  down 
awhile,"  he  bent  his  knees  so  as  to  miss  footing, 
and  was  thrown  forward  on  his  hands  and  nose, 
from  which  last  a  crimson  deluge  presently  burst 
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Mrs.  O'Connor  conveyed  the  fallen  hero 
tn  her  dressing-room,  not  altogether  soothed  by 
the  rough  consolations  of  Mr.  Houlalmn,  who 
reminded  Ulick,  aa  he  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  that  "  courage  became  a  man,"  "  no 
pain,  no  glory,"  and  "  it  would  be  all  well  before 
he  was  twice  married." 

There  was  an  awful  $Up  of  Mr.  Houlahan's 
own  invention  which  deserves  celebrity.  It  was 
called  the  "  rockinffstep"  and  was  performed 
by  crossing  the  feet  so  as  to  bring  the  outer 
■akics  close  together,  and  then  rocking  the 
penwn  to  and  fro  upon  the  toes,  without  change 
<>f  place.  Black  was  tlic  morning  when  iirst 
Mr.  Houlahan  set  the  young  O'Connors  at  work 
to  leani  it.  He  kept  them  rocking  all  that  day, 
but  on  the  following  morning  his  troop  were  found 
di«abled  for  action.  Some  were  incapable  of  mov- 
ing or  standing,  others  were  even  obliged  to  keep 
tbdr  beds,  and  some  had  strained  their  ankles. 
Mrs.  O'Connor,  who  had  her  misgivings  about 
the  grace  or  fashion  of  thi^i  curious  movement, 
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was  decided  by  its  results  to  interpose  her  veto, 
and  to  beg  that  there  might  be  no  more  rockinj 
at  Rath  O'Connor.  But  this  imaginative  votary 
of  Terpsichore  heard  her  with  a  laugh  of  com- 
passion. 

"  It  is  just  as  I  expected  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
excuse  me,  but  it  is  very  natural  that  ladies 
who  knov  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  profession, 
lihould  think  as  you  do,  but  it  is  sheer  ignorance, 
ma'am — sheer  ignorance.  It  was  just  so,  ma'am, 
with  your  neighbour,  Mrs.  Tobin.  I  atlendc<i 
her  daughters  for  three  months.  Well,  ma'am, 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  set  about  teaching  Miss 
Tobin  the  rocking-step.  You  know  Miss  Tobin, 
ma'am,  a  very  nice  figure ;  a  little  stiff  from 
monitors  and  strait-lacing ;  but  I  fancy  I  have 
improved  her.  Well,  ma'am,  I  set  about  teach- 
ing the  young  lady  to  rock.  She  complained 
just  as  these  young  gentlemen  do,  and  in  two 
days  each  iostep  was  as  big  as  a  pot.  Down 
came  Mrs.  Tobin  like  a  distracted  woman,  just 
as  you  did,  ma'am,  while  ago.     Oh,  Mr.  Hou. 
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lahan  !  Oh,  you  wicked  man  !  You've  lamed 
my  child  for  life  !  She  never  will  walk  a 
itep !  What  will  become  o'  me?  What  will 
become  o'  me  wheu  Mr.  Tobin  comes  home  and 
finds  her  in  this  condition  ?  I  listened  to  her, 
ma'am — I  listeoe<l  to  her.  '  What  will  I  do  ? 
She  must  go  to  the  salt  water ! '  '  Leave  your 
daughter  tu  me,  Mrs.  Tobin,'  says  I.  '  Just  now, 
don't  say  another  word,  but  leave  her  to  me.' 
She  did  so,  ma'am,  at  last.  In  three  days  both 
ling  and  pain  were  gone,  and  Miss  Tobin 
could  rock  as  well  and  as  long  as  myself.  These 
thiogB  are  nothing,  ma'am,  when  one  is  used  tu 
them." 

Mrs.  O'Connor,  however,  who  could  be  firm, 
in  some  cases,  was  so  in  this,  so  that  the  rocking- 
!>lcp  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Iloulahan,  lamenting 
the  blindness  and  prejudice  of  the  times,  conti- 
nued to  teach  his  original  country  dances  and 
hornpipes,  his  reels  of  two,  and  reels  of  tiiree, 
and  reels  of  four,  and  reels  of  uU  kinds,  without 
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the  uae  of  this  master-stroke  of  his  invention,  as 
he  considered  it. 

There  was  one  point  in  {wrticular  on  which 
tl>e  worthy  "  Knight  of  the  Sheep  "  and  his 
helpmate  endeavoured  to  impress  their  children 
with  resolute  principles.  The  stories  and  con- 
versations which  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  at  the  fire-side  impressed  them  early 
with  a  horror  of  the  national  practice  of  duel- 
ling, which,  at  that  time,  made  many  of  their 
countrymen  wretched  at  home,  and  the  pots, 
of  society  abroad. 

One  evening,  while  the  family  were  seated 
round  the  parlour  fire,  their  hospitality  wan 
claimed  by  Mr.  Featherspring,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  city  staff,  and  an  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
O'Connor,  who  called  in  to  claim  a  portion  of 
the  stranger's  room,  in  liis  way  to  town.  This 
"  stranger's  room,"  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  compliment  to  the  hospitality  of  this 
worthy  family,  was  the  best  apartment  in  the 
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house,  fitted  up  for  the  sole  accommodation  of 

acquaintance ;  and  seldom  (to  give  all 

parties  their  due)  was  it  ever  left  unoccupied. 

Young  Featherspring  being  introduced,  and  room 

made  tor  him  between  Mr.  O'Gallagher  and  the 

nia&ter,  the  conversation   was  renewed 

ipirit,  while  Mrs.  O'Connor  gave  orders  to 

nttke  some  addition  to  the  customary  evening 

mesl,   in   consideration   of  the  stranger.      Her 

husband,  meanwhile,  finding  his  circle  of  listeners 

larger  than  usual,  could  not  resist  the  templa* 

ttun  of  telling  a  story,  and  began,  as  usual,  with 

gtnenil  denunciations  of  the  practice  of  duelling, 

and  warning  his  children  never  to  engage  in  so 

criminal  a  practice ;  that  the  laws  of  God  and  man 

were  against  it,  and  that  its  certain  consequences 

toerv  misery  in  the  present  life,  and  ruin  in  the 

MaXt     This  excellent  adnce  he  then  proceeded 

lo  illustrate,  by  relating  an  occurrence  to  which 

he  had  been  a  witness,  when  he  was  a  young 

maa— how,  having  business  in  Cork,  be  dined 

with  a  gentleman,  a  provision   merchant,  who 
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took  him  in  the  evening  to  one  of  those  gaming 
houses  where  the  young  officers  and  other  men  of 
pleasure,  residing  in  the  city,  used  to  assemble — 
"  for  gambhng,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  ••  was  then 
more  followed  in  Ireland  than  it  is  at  present " — 
how  one  of  the  gamblers  was  detected  in  staking 
false  guineas  by  a  young  gentleman — how  they 
fought,  and  how  the  gambler,  who  was  a  great 
swordsman,  succeeded  in  penning  the  yoimg 
gentleman,  who  was  no  swordsman  at  all,  into 
a  corner,  where  he  made  a  lunge  in  order  to  iiait 
him  to  the  door,  but  the  other  avoiding  the  thrust 
by  a  nimble  jerk,  the  gambler's  sword  stuck  fast 
in  the  wood,  and  his  antagonist  ran  him  through 
the  body. 

"  Well  done,"  cried  Captain  Featherspring, 
"  I  dare  say  his  {wcket  was  found  full  up  of 
counters,  and  I  give  the  young  man  credit  for 
Ids  coolness  ;  but  I  saw  a  cooler  thing  than  that 
with  my  own  eyes." 

«  Cooler  than  that  ? "  cried  Mr.  O'Gallagher. 
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"  Cooler  than  that  ? "  echoed  the  dancing 
master. 

**  Aye,  cooler  than  that,"  replied  the  Captain, 
«  I  was  second  to  Sir  Frederick  Fitzball — ^you 
know  Sir  Frederick — when  he  called  out  young 
Lord  Carrytierce  about  spattering  his  sister's 
poplin.  He  did  what  the  gamblers  failed  to  do 
^he  naiied  the  Viscount  to  the  wall — the  point 
went  three  inches  into  the  brickwork  after  passing 
through  his  body.  Sir  Frederick  was  about  to 
draw  the  weapon  out,  when  the  Viscount  (he 
was  a  very  gentlemanly  fellow)  said  with  a 
courteous  smile,  *  Take  care,  Sir  Frederick, 
don't  draw  it  out  awhile  until  I  have  wiped  the 
mortar  off  the  point  with  my  handkerchief.' " 

Bang  put  to  his  mettle  by  this  story,  Mr. 
O'Connor  told  another,  which  drew  on  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  of  various  characters, 
the  sanguinary,  the  humorous,  and  the  elegant 
—of  duels  between  wits,  and  duels  between 
gentlemen,   and   duels  between    cowards,  and 
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duels  between  duellists,  of  side-front,  full-front, 
and  three-quarter  combatants — of  some,  who  by 
skill  and  practice,  could  reduce  their  dimensions 
to  a  thinness  which  mode  them  a  nice  mark  to 
hit  even  at  twelve  paces— of  some,  who  always 
put  on  their  spectacles,  and  turned  their  broad 
front  to  the  foe — and  of  others,  who  knew  bow, 
by  a  cunning  disjiosal  of  a  handkerchief,  a  pistol 
stock,  a  pocket-book,  and  other  appendages  t<i 
cover  all  the  most  important  vital  points  —  of 
some  who  could  not  "  hit  a  haystack  "  off  the 
ground,  and  yet  had  never  missed  their  aim 
upon  it ;  and  of  others  who  could  "  pink  "  the 
ace  of  hearts,  or  blow  the  head  off  a  tom-tit 
when  alone,  and  yet  could  never  touch  their  man 
upon  the  ground — of  duels  in  the  tavern  and  in 
the  field,  at  twelve,  at  ten,  at  six  paces'  distance, 
along  a  room,  across  a  table,  at  the  ends  of  a 
handkerchief.  Nay,  Mr.  O'Connor  related  an 
instance  where  the  parties  had  actually  agreed  to 
put  tlie  muzzles  of  the  pistols  (so  inveterate 
were  they)    into   each   other's   mouths,   *'  And 
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yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  "  said  he,  "  one  of 
tbem  escaped." 

"  I  can't  oonceiTe  that  possible,"  said  Mr. 
0*6allagh«-. 

*'  Nor  I,"  added  the  dancing  master. 

Eveo  Captun  Featberspring  looked  inqui- 
aitiTe. 

**Why,"  resumed  Mr.  O'Connor,  '*just  as 
one  aeoood  was  about  to  ^ve  the  signal,  the 
other  cried  to  his  principal,  '  Jack,  look  hither ! ' 
Jack  turned  his  head,  and,  just  in  time,  for  the 
ball  passed  out  through  his  left  cheek,  doing  htm 
little  hurt,  while  his  opponent  was  killed  upon 
thtspot." 

To  match  this  story  Featberspring  told  an- 
other of  a  very  laige  man,  who,  fighting  with  a 
▼ery  small  one,  described  with  chalk  the  size  of 
his  antagonist's  person  upon  his  own,  and  bade 
him  take  notice  that  anything  outade  that  mark 
was  mtirtker.  The  ball  was  thus  kept  up  be- 
tween the  story-tellers,  who  seemed  perfect  in  all 
the  <*  affairs  of  honour "  that  made  the  clubs 
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echo  since  the  mertfi  par  la  gnrtft  of  Francis  th* 
First  to  his  neighbour  Charles,  «)r  even  before 
it,  and  aa  many  stories  were  told  or  alUtded  to  as 
might  have  prolonged  the  life  of  Schebezerade 
for  one  thousand  and  one  nights  longer,  if  the 
Sultan  had  been  cruel  enough  to  persist  in  put- 
ting his  vow  in  execution  when  her  stock  was 
nut.  Sometimes  their  heroes  were  naval,  some- 
times  military,  sometimes  civil,  sometimes  royal, 
sometimes  noble,  sometimes  in  one  hemisphere, 
sometimes  in  another.  Of  the  manners,  feelings, 
and  priiicij)les  of  all  they  seemed  well  informed, 
from  their  own  goodnatured  countrymen,  who 
took  oS  their  hats  and  made  a  courteous  bow 
before  they  proceeded  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
to  the  back  woodsman  of  America,  who  fights 
with  slugs  and  rifle,  or  that  still  more  remote 
corner  of  society,  where  the  combatants  decide 
the  point  of  honour  by  taking  each  other  by  the 
forelock,  and  trying  which  shall  gouge  the 
other's  eye  out  with  his  finger.  The  causes 
likewise   of   these    mortal    encounters    were   as 
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various  as  the  manners  and  persons  of  the  com- 
batants. Whether  it  was  for  maligning  the 
reputation  of  a  wife,  or  treading  on  her  skirts, 
insulting  tlie  memory  of  a  parent,  or  Iiurting  his 
son's  corns,  the  "  satisfaction  "  and  the  remedy 
were  all  the  same.  From  this  they  passed  to 
the  origin  of  the  practice  which  Mr.  O'Connor 
derived  from  the  customs  of  the  northern  savages, 
while  Captain  Featherspring  maintained  it  to  be 
an  off-shoot  of  chivalry.  This  was  indignantly 
repelled  by  William,  Mr.  O'Connor's  eldest  son, 
who  showed,  with  much  acutcncss,  that  nothing 
was  less  akin  than  the  barbarous  duel  to  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  knight-errantry,  one 
of  the  most  heroic  institutions  as  he  observed 
that  shed  a  light  on  human  history,  however 
subsequently  brought  into  contempt  by  the 
ravings  of  licentious  rhymesters  and  romantic 
scribblers. 

For  mercy's  sake,  William,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  entering  the  room,  "  have  you  let 
them  draw  you  into  the  controversy  ?     J  beg 
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now  that  there  may  be  no  more  bloodshed  for 
to-night.** 

The  j^ntlemen  readily  complied.  A  travel- 
ling piper  was  introduced,  and  treated  to  a  seat 
hehind  the  door,  and  a  tumbler  of  punch,  in 
return  for  which  he  favoured  the  company  with 
Alexander  t  March  and  The  Little  Red  For,  two 
favourite  Irish  concert  pieces,  which  never  fail  to 
throw  the  listeners  into  extasies  of  alternate  joy 
and  woe.  A  dance  followed  ;  the  l)oys  cut  and 
shuffled,  and  Mr.  Houkhan  rockeil  to  admiration, 
while  the  servants  and  tenants'  wives  crowded  at 
the  door  "  to  see,"  until  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  latest  hour  to  which  nightly  amusements 
were  ever  protracted  within  the  sober  walls  of 
Ratli  O'Connor. 

Soon  after,  his  parents,  in  order  to  finish  our 
hero's  education,  determined  to  send  him  for 
some  time  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Guerin, 
nf  the  city  of  ••••,  and  a  wealthy  brother  of  our 
neighbour  Peter  Guerin,  in  oidcr  that  he  might 
l>c  placed  at  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the 
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atjt  and  he  was  now  informed  that  his  departure 
was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations could  be  made.  The  desire  to  see  a  city 
reconciled  our  hero^  in  some  d^ree,  to  his  forlorn 
condition,  and  he  beheld  with  deepless  eyes  the 
first  dawning  of  the  day  that  was  to  convey  him 
to  town.  All  was  soon  ready.  It  was  a  soft 
autumn  rooming — 

The  boat  wu  on  the  ihore, 
And  the  bark  waa  on  the  aea, 

and  after  a  whole  volume  of  "  a^hrees"  and 
"  a-sthoras,"  and  blessings  often  repeated,  he 
left  the  house,  accompanied  as  far  as  the  shore 
by  Mr.  Houlahan,  the  dancing  master,  who  still 
paid  an  occasional  visit  to  the  O'Connors,  in 
order  to  rrfresb  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and 
to  listen  to  some  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  duelling 
stories.  On  the  way,  this  gifted  votary  of  the 
graces  favoured  Vincent  with  some  parting  ad- 
▼ice,  if  not  so  impcntant,  at  least  a  great  deal 
loogo*  than  that  c^  his  worthy  parents. 
k2 
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*'  Now,  mind  me,  Mr.  Vincent,"  he  said,  a*j 
they  reached  the  shore,   "an'  remember  wliat 
I  tell  you.    You  know  how  to  dance :  let  no  one 
persuade  you  to  learn  any  other  step  than  those 
you  have  got  from  me.      I    say    this   because 
your  friends  in  •  •  •  •  may  be  persuading  you 
tu  go  to  some  o'  those  city  dancin'  schools  where 
you'll   learn   any   thing  but  dancin'.      If  you 
want  to  keep  your  feet  in  practice,  when  you 
go  into    your  own  bedroom  late  at  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning,   you  can  dance  over  all 
your  steps  to  yourself,  an'  whistle  the  tunes« 
as  you  know   the  most  of  'era.     But  if  once 
you  let  a  city  dancin'  naaater  take  a  hold  o'  you 
you're  gone  for  ever." 

Much  more  he  said  to  enforce  the  observanw 
of  his  counsel,  and  Vincent,  who  took  it  quite 
seriously,  resolved  not  to  neglect  this,  while  he 
remembered  the  more  weighty  instructions  of 
his  parents.  The  tide  was  now  upon  the  turn ; 
and  the  dark  sails  of  the  turf-boat  were  flapping 
loose  in  the  wind.     Vincent  stepped  into  the  col 
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uhich  wailed  at  the  shore,  and  soon  beheld  the 
fair  lawn  and  gardens  of  his  home  fleet  rapidly 
behind  him. 
Vincent  soon  entered  on  a  new  course  of  studies 
the  city  "  microcosm."  The  ancient  athletic 
exercises,  bo  highly  approved  by  the  learned 
Martinus  Scriblerus  were  cultivated  by  the  scho- 
lars with  peculiar  diligence,  particularly  that  of 
*'  bating  the  concait  out  of  one  another,"  called 
by  Virgil  tlie  ctestus,  and  by  modems  the  "  mill," 
or  manly  art  of  self-defence.  In  emulation  like- 
wise of  the  heroic  manners  of  Sparta  under  the 
code  of  Lycurgus,  and  of  some  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians,  they  habituated  each  other 
to  bodily  endurance  by  every  possible  means ; 
.toinctimps  leaving  pins  stuck  with  the  point 
uppermost  on  their  neighbour's  form,  some- 
times putting  wax  unawares  into  his  hair ;  some- 
times tormenting  him  with  jxipguns,  or  haw- 
shooters  ;  and  inuring  him  to  the  endurance 
of  "  the  world's  dread  laugh,"  by  every  speties 
of  ridicule  and    insult.       Even    out  of   school 
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their  studies  were  not  interrupted,  the  greater 
part  uf  their  time  being  occupied  in  formiDg 
classes,  on  the  more  retired  streets  or  quays, 
for  what  they  called  a  "  batter,"  being  an  encoun- 
ter (either  among  themselves,  or  with  boys  of 
a  neighbouring  school)  resembling  those  of  the 
ancient  velites,  except  that  our  heroes  dispensed 
for  the  most  part  with  the  use  of  slings,  and 
'Ont  their  missiles  from  the  hand.  Woe  waited 
the  windows  and  passengers  in  the  luckiest* 
-street  in  which  "  Mr.  Murphy's  boys,"  and 
"  Mr.  Casey's  boys"  happened  to  meet  on  their 
return  from  school !  nor  was  even  the  appear- 
ance of  that  awful  personage,  the  city  bailiii' 
at  all  limes  certain  to  procure  their  in)mediate 
dispersion. — One  of  those  classes  in  particular, 
from  the  nature  of  their  weapons  (a  small  round 
slate,  scalloped,  at  the  edges,  in  order  to  inflict 
the  sharper  wound)  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  dexterity  at  mischief.  Nor  amid  this 
cultivation  of  the  bodily  faculties  was  the  mind 
neglected.      Still   emulating    the   spirit   of  the 
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Spartan  lawgiver,  the  boys  learned  early  tu 
deceive  their  master,  aud  each  other,  aovae- 
times  michijig  on  a  false  excuse,  or  putting 
forwani  the  clock  an  hour  or  two,  while  the 
master  took  his  customary  noontide  nap,  de- 
vices which  (still  on  the  system  of  Lycurgus) 
were  only  punished  when  detected.  Their 
ingenuity  was  likewise  exercised  in  breaking 
the  hearts  of  servants  with  runaway  knocks, 
forcing  the  staples  oif  the  store  locks,  and  the 
"  rappers'*  off  the  doors  at  night. 

Occasionally  in  their  leisure  moments,  a  few 
of  the  boys  turned  their  attention  to  picking 
up  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  together,  with  some 
science,  but  it  was  in  the  branches  above  men- 
tioned they  chiefly  excelled.  There  was  one 
boy,  and  only  one,  who  presented  a  singular 
exception  to  the  habits  of  all  the  school.  It 
was  Henry  Keating,  with  whom  Vincent  soon 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  He  was  a 
dull,  heavy  boy,  but  of  indefatigable  application 
and    extraordinary     patience.      His    shoulders 
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were  hooped  from  study,  and  his  countenance 
seemed  incapable  of  any  angry  expression.  He 
never  miched,  never  battered,  never  gave  a  run- 
away knock,  nor  ran  away  with  a  knocker,  but 
seemed  resolved  to  supply  by  application  at , 
his  books  what  he  wanted  in  capacity. 

Meanwhile  Vincent  did  not  neglect  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Iloulalian  the  dancing  master.  Early 
one  morning,  rising  about  four  o'clock,  and 
reproaching  himself  for  his  long  neglect  of  this 
part  of  his  education,  he  began  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  youth  and  spirits  to  set  feet  and 
arms  to  work,  while  he  whistled  Trip  to  the 
Cottofff,  and  practised  Houlahan's  originaJ 
"  hop"  with  all  his  might.  It  happened  that 
old  Guerin,  who  bad  retired  early  to  rest  the 
night  before  with  a  violent  headach,  and  who 
slept  in  the  room  beneath,  was  awakened  by 
the  noise,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed  utterly  unable 
to  conceive  the  cause  of  the  unusual  tumult 
which  threatened  to  bring  down  the  ceiling  over- 
head, and  that  without  much  delay.     Vincent, 
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.tvmembering  the  surprising  agility  of  Mr.  Hou- 
lahan,  was  still  in  the  full  glory  of  the  "  hop," 
and  whistling  like  a  canary,  when  he  was  struck 
mute  and  motionless  by  observing,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  circumvolutions,  the  red  nightcap 
and  wondering  countenance  of  old  Guerin  at 
the  half  open  door. 

"  A'  Via,  my  child,"  said  the  latter,  •'  couldn't 
you  choose  some  other  time  for  dancing  be^des 
four  o'ckxk  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Poor  Vincent  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  the 
glover,  aftor  waiting  for  one  a  little  time  in  vain, 
closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  his  interrupted 
slumbers.  This  circumstance,  however,  deter- 
mined the  old  man  to  carry  into  effect  what  he 
had  long  been  meditating,  namely,  the  allowing 
both  his  own  son  and  Vincent  to  attend  a  neigh- 
bouring dancing  school,  which  was  the  most 
respectable  and  the  best  conducted  in  the  city. 
Hoe  Vincent  found  his  friend  Keating,  Osbcnue 
and  many  of  his  schoolfellows,  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  most  respectable  ciUzens  of 
x3 
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Old  Gucrin,  who  loved  a  joke,  and ' 
owed  Vincent  a  slight   grudge  tor   his  brokeal 
slumbers,   accompanied   the  boys  himself,    and] 
informed  the  master,  in  their  presence,  that  hial 
(iwn    son,    he    feared,    was    rather   backward ;' 
"  but,   for  this  boy,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
on    Vincent's   shoulder,   and    patting  it    in    on 
encouraging  manner,   "  he  dances  like  a  fairy. 
He'll  make  a  rare   figure  in  your  school,   Mr. 
Keepitup,  I  jiromise  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  vanity  seized 
upon  poor  Xincent's  htart.  He  had  been  ob- 
iicrving  the  dancers  in  the  school,  and  thought 
them  ineffably  tame.  The  gentlemen  never 
ro«e  half  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  the 
young  ladies'  feet  seemed,  to  his  eye,  as  unwiU 
ling  to  separate  as  if  they  were  never  again  to 
meet.  O  for  the  free  fling  and  energy  of  the 
muscular  Kerryman  !  How  Mr.  Iloulahan 
would  astonish  them  all  if  he  were  here !  They 
had  not  an  idea  what  dancing  was.  But  as 
Mr.  Houlahan's  absence  was  an  evil  for  which 
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there  was  no  remedy,  Vincent  secretly  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  his  own  power  to  give  them 
a  genuine  specimen  of  the  art. 

Accordingly,  after  Peter  had  received  his  ies- 
son,  it  was  with  a  throbbing  heart  he  heard  the 
master  summon  him  to  ^how  what  he  could  do. 
It  happened  to  be  one  of  what  that  gentleman 
called  his  "public  nights,"  when  the  parents 
and  grown  up  friends  of  the  pupils  were  invited 
to  witness  their  manoeuvres,  or  rather  their  pit;d- 
cntvret,  so  that  the  seats  around  the  room,  which 
was  very  extensive,  presented,  as  the  newspapers 
politely  express  it,  "  a  galaxy  of  rank  and 
fashion.'  But  Vincent  had  predetermined  to 
give  them  manoeuvres,  and  pied-eeuvres,  and 
l^te-ttuvrm  iato  the  bargain.  All  was  now  silent, 
the  e.vtcnsive  floor  was  cleared,  and  all  eyes 
bent  on  the  young  pupil,  when  the  violin  sjtruck 
up  a  joyous  measure,  and  Vincent,  waving  his 
arms  once  or  twice  above  his  head  (like  an 
■eroaaut  bidding  farewell  to  earth),  sprung  on 
high  in  all  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Houlalian's  "  hop." 
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The  effect  answered  to  the  full  old  Guerin's 
expectations.  For  a  time,  an  occasional  titter 
only  betrayed  the  feeling  which  was  excited 
by  this  singular  display;  but  wlien  Vincent, 
gaining  wartntli  and  animation  at  every  instant, 
bounded  like  a  young  Bacclianai  with  redou* 
bled  vigour  from  fl(x>r  to  ceiling,  and  from 
wall  to  wall,  with  feet  aud  arms  and  head  and 
all  in  motion,  a  roar  of  irresistible  laughter 
shook  the  building,  in  which  the  spectators,  the 
master,  old  Guerin,  Osborne,  aiid  even  Keating 
joined. 

"  That  will  do,  Master  O'Connor,"  said  the 
master,  who  trembled  for  his  chandeliers,  "  that 
will  do,  sir,  very  good — capital.  I'm  sure  you'll 
be  a  credit  to  my  school  before  you  leave  it.  I 
wish  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  laugh  so 
heartily  would  take  as  much  pains  as  you  do.*' 

tSo  ended  poor  Vincent's  first  ambitious  stroke 
for  fame,  the  failure  of  which,  and  the  attendant 
mortification,  were  an  efficient  cure  to  his  vanity- 
He  returned  overwhelmed   with   shame   to  his 
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seat,  a  little  shaken  as  to  his  faith  in  Mr.  Hou- 
lahan's  genius«  and  on  the  following  night  took 
his  rudimental  lesson  as  tranquilly  as  the  most 
terrestrial  nuHtal  in  the  school.  Even  here, 
in  the  region  of  harmony  and  grace,  that  foe  to 
Ireland's  happiness,  the  spirit  of  party,  pursued 
her  peace-destroying  course.  In  addition  to  the 
commoo  causes  of  dissension  now  fast  declining 
in  the  island,  was  added  another  of  a  more  local 
nature.  The  oxporation  of  •  •  *  *,  and  the 
citizens  (the  old  glover  being  amongst  the  num- 
ber) were  at  open  war  about  some  extensive 
rights  and  exemptions  which  the  latter  claimed, 
and  the  former  chose  to  withhold ;  and  as  the 
corporators  constituted  the  aristocracy  of  this 
provincial  city,  their  children,  even  at  the  danc- 
ing school,  took  the  pas  of  the  youthful  inde- 
pendents. Vincent  oomplaiued  sadly  to  Mr. 
Guerin,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  all  his  griev- 
ances that  the  corporators  and  Orangemen  got  all 
the  first  places  and  the  nicest  partners  in  the 
country  dance,  but  he  seldom  received  any  other 
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reply  from  his  good  friend  than  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  folly,  or  perhaps  a  serious  rebuke  for  hit 
discontent.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  by 
excelling  in  his  steps,  he  might  make  even  party 
yield  to  merit,  but  he  strove  m  vain  ;  cut  as  high 
as  he  would,  he  found  corporate  ascendancy  still 
above  him.  Time,  however,  accustomed  hbi  to 
those  petty  adversities,  which  were  equally  shared 
by  his  friend  Keating.  The  two  friendu  were 
usually  seen  at  dusk  going  together  to  the  school 
in  their  "  pumps"  and  white  stockings,  with  iheir 
coat  jKickets  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
oranges  or  apples,  intended  to  be  gallantly  pre- 
sented to  such  young  ladies  as  might  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  nominated  their  partners  in 
the  country  dance.  ..^ 

His  education  being  now  completed,  Vincent, 
at  his  own  deare,  entered  into  the  army.  Oh, 
for  a  pen  worthy  to  represent  the  commotion 
which  pervaded  the  town  on  the  day  when,  issu- 
ing from  his  uncle's  house,  our  hero  promenaded 
its  streets,  old  and  new,  in  full  regimentals — the 
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feather  in  his  hat»  dancing  at  every  step,  his 
■word  dangling  fi>rmidably  at  his  side,  and  his 
person  all  <m  fire  with  scarlet! — 'Twas  past 
desctiptioo !  The  grocers,  haberdashers,  and 
milliners  stretdied  their  heads  over  the  counter, 
or  peeped  out  between  the  garlands  of  isinglass, 
to  have  a  sight  of  him  as  he  was  passing. 

"■  There  is  one  vice,  dear  Vincent,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  at  parting.  "  against  whidi  I  wish  to 
warn  you  with  my  parting  voice.  Let  nothing 
evCT  tempt  you  to  become  in  any  way  concerned 
in  a  duel.  Remeujb«r  all  that  you  have  heard 
upon  this  subject,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  rule 
inviolable.  Let  no  excuse  of  custom  or  character 
or  station  in  society  be  sufficient  in  your  esteem 
to  counterbalance  what  you  know  to  be  your 
duty." 

The  experience  of  the  following  year  afforded 
a  practical  commentary  on  the  prudence  of  Mrs. 
O^Connor's  parting  counsel.  Vincent  invited 
hu  friend  Keating  to  dine  with  him  at  a  hotel  in 
the  city.     In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  dispute 
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arose  between  them  which  was  warmly  main- 
tained on  both  sides.  In  the  heat  of  argument 
words  were  used  by  both  which,  though  the 
freedom  of  intimate  friendship  might  have  passed 
them  over  without  notice,  yet  excited  so  much 
the  surprise  of  some  of  Vincent's  brother  officers 
who  were  present,  that  they  laid  down  their 
newspapers  at  the  other  tables,  and  looi<ed  over 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Perceiving  that  they 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  room,  the  dis- 
putants lowered  their  voices,  and  the  argument 
was  continued  with  diminislied  heat,  and  in  a 
minor  key.  It  arose  out  of  an  assertion  made 
by  Vincent,  that  an  over  strict  sense  of  duty  in  a 
woman  tended  to  chill  the  affections,  and  to 
render  her  mechanical.  As  Keating,  who  was 
now  a  married  man,  had  experienced  the  injustice 
of  tlie  charge,  and  was  affected  by  it  in  the 
tenderest  point,  he  was  more  warm  than  discreet 
in  his  attempts  to  confute  it.  The  discussion 
ended,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  passions 
are  interested,  without  either  party  chduging  his 
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opinicD,  and  the  friends  separated  for  the  niglit, 
Keating  still  a  little  hurt  by  what  had  passed, 
but  neither  of  them  thinking  much  about  it. 

On  the  following  day,  to  Vincent's  great  asto- 
nishment, on  going  up  cordially  to  salute  a 
brother  ofBcer,  the  latter  turned  away  and  passed 
on  as  if  he  did  not  know  him.  Offended  and 
perplexed,  he  attributed  the  circumstance  to  some 
piece  of  self-conceit,  but  the  same  conduct  he 
found  was  observed  towards  him  by  all  the 
"  ineas."  At  length  an  elderly  lieutenant,  ob- 
serving his  dejection  and  surprise,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  him,  after  dinner,  that  he 
bad  been  "  put  into  Coventry "  for  receiving 
ungcntlemanly  language  the  evening  before, 
without  taking  any  notice  cf  it. 

*•  Ungentlemanly  language  !  Where  ?"  said 
Vincent,  with  a  bewildered  look. 

•*  In  the  coffee-room  at  Falvey's  hotel." 

A  light  broke  upon  Vincent.  **  Is  it  pos- 
■ble?"  he  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Keating  is  my 
most  intimate  friend !" 
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"  Friendship, "  replied  the  officer,  coldly, 
"  should  not  make  us  forj^ct  that  we  are  gentle^ 
men.'''' 

"  But  I  could  not  feel  offended  with  Mr. 
Keating,  sir,  for  even  stronger  language  than 
be  used.  We  arc  old  schoolfellows — in  fact,  the 
same  as  brothers." 

^  Young  gentleman,'"  said  the  lieutenant,  in 
the  same  tone,  <*  if  you  consult  your  friends, 
they  will  probably  let  you  know  that  your  honour 
is  now  the  property  of  your  regiment.  It  may 
be  hint  enough  for  me  to  assure  you  that  nothing 
is  left  fur  it  but  a  meeting,  an  apology,  or  retir- 
ing from  the  service." 

Astonished  at  what  he  heard,  Vincent  retired 
to  his  room  to  endeavour  for  a  moment  to  com- 
pose his  thoughts  to  reflection.  The  prospect  of 
enduring  the  public  contempt  of  his  brother 
officers,  or  retiring  from  the  service  in  disgrace, 
was  such  as  he  could  hardly  bring  his  spirit  to 
contemplate  for  an  instant.  Pride,  and  tlie  busy 
devil  that  delights  in  human  strife,  whose  trade 
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it  is  to  sunder  friendships,  and  to  snap  the  bonds 
of  love,  both  added  to  his  agonies  by  magnify- 
ing  before  his  imagination  the  consequences  of 
acting  right,  and  suggesting  tlie  prospect  of  mise- 
ries which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  never  have 
arisen.  His  disgrace,  he  thought,  would  follow 
him  even  into  private  life  ;  no  one  would  know 
him,  no  one  would  speak  to  him ;  his  conduct 
might  be  formally  applauded  by  a  few  heads  of 
families  and  elderly  people,  but  what  would  be 
tliought  of  it  by  his  female  acquaintances  and 
youthful  associates?  And  here  it  was  that  the 
insincerity  of  the  false  professors  of  virtue,  who 
in  open  speech  condemn,  while  by  inference  and 
innuendo  they  encourage  and  applaud  transgres- 
sion, wrought  mischief  in  the  wavering  soul  of 
Vincent,  for  he  dreaded  more  the  secret  coldness 
of  many  a  seeming  moralist  than  the  contempt 
of  the  most  profligate.  On  the  other  hand,  il»e 
idea  of  demanding  an  apology  from  Keating, 
the  friend  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  for  an 
oflcnce  which  was  neither  intended  nor  received 
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as  such,  appeared  as  absurd  as  it  was  odious,  evefi 
though  he  knew  tliat  Keating  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  it.  As  to  the  idea  of  ever  meeting  him 
in  mortal  combat,  that  was  a  supposition  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  an  instant. 

In  the  cruel  dilemma  in  which  he  thus  found 
himself  placed,  the  necessity  of  some  good  advice 
was  the  first  thing  which  occurred  to  O'Connor's 
mind.  There  were  two  persons  whom  he  thought 
of  consulting — one  was  a  prudent  friend,  the 
other  Sir  Frederick  Fitzltall,  a  duelling  knight, 
with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  since  his 
days  of  splendour.  Unfortunately,  he  made 
the  wrong  choice.  Instead  of  turning  off  at  the 
bridge   by  the  circular   quay  which   led   to  the 

fuestered  abbey,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  went 
to  seek  Sir  Frederick  at  his  lodgings. 

Well  might  Mr.  Burke  exclaim,  and  well 
might  his  words  be  echoed  by  the  bard  of 
Cliillon,  that  "  the  days  of  chivah-y  are  gone  !" 
Irehmd,  indeed,  is  changed.  The  times  are  fled 
— for  ever  fled,  when,  like  the  Scythian  savage 
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at  Athens,  men  trusted  to  their  weapons  alone 
for  the  vindication  of  their  personal  rights,  and 
demonstrated  their  own  gentility,  and  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  neighbours  by  the  intellectual  arbi- 
tration of  the  pistol  and  the  small-sword ;  when 
sharpness  of  steel  made  up  what  was  wanting  in 
sharpness  of  wit,  when  the  hand  outweighed  the 
head  in  argument,  and  the  disputant  whom 
nature  had  not  blessed  with  brains,  had  lil)erty 
to  make  matters  even  by  blowing  out  those  of 
his  more  favoured  antagonist.  No  valiant  swords- 
men are  now  beheld  who  consider  their  place  and 
character  for  ever  lost,  by  suffering  a  friend  to 
pass  between  them  and  the-wall.  Mine  host  of 
the  Harp  or  Shamrock,  as  he  ushers  four  gentle* 
men  in  cloaks  into  the  ball-room  of  his  tavern,  no 
longer  bids  the  waiter  come  and  tell  him  if  he 
should  hear  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  inside.  To 
tread  accidentally  on  a  lady's  skirt,  to  differ  in 
opinion  on  a  question  of  fact,  are  no  longer  con- 
udcred  in  the  light  of  capital  offences  inexpiable 
by  aught  but  the  death  of  the  party  aggrieving 
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or  aggrievetl,  (for  either  it  appears  will  «jua)l_v 
satisfy  justice).     Wrapped  in  the  Iwse  security 
of  law,  instead  of  setting  up  our  heads  as  a  targ«t 
for  an  adversary's  pistol,  or  offering  our  thtnats  to 
be  cut  in  vindication  of  the  sentiments  which  ther 
have  been  employed  in  uttering,  we  are  content 
to  use  both  in  the  tedious  process  of  reasoning 
out  a  question,  ns  if  forsooth  it  were  more  im- 
portant to  prove  a  point  than  to  carry  it.     The 
ambition  of  a  "  fj£jhting  name"  no  longer  summons 
the  youthful  combatant  to  the  area,  ond  the  hoary 
duellist,  whose    brows  are    wreathed    with    the 
laurels  of  half  a  century,  is  avoided  as  a  nuisance, 
or  stared  at  as  a  phenomenon.     The  dulncss  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  of  frivolous  literature,  or 
lazy  science,  is  preferred  to  the  high-sou  led  and 
aspiring  honours  of  the  single  combat ;  and  if 
still  some  instances  arise  to  show  that  the  mighty 
spirit  of  tlie  duel   has   not  wholly  disappeared, 
they   have  more  the  character  of  formal  com- 
pliances with  an  obsolete  and  decaying  error  than 
actiooj  suggested  by  the  heroic  zeal  of  arms. 
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Times  and  manners  were  different  in  17 — . 
The  glory  of  the  duel  at  that  brilliant  epoch  in 
ita  history,  almost  equalled  that  which  it  had 
reached  in  France,  before  the  warlike  Louis  so 
unliandsomely  abolished  it  in  his  dominions. 

About  the  time  when,  in  defiance  of  the 
Spectator  and  his  polish«l  censure,  the  redoubted 
monarch  of  the  Mohocks  exercised  his  nightly 
despotism  in  the  precincts  of  the  Fleet  and 
Temple  Bar,  there  existed  on  the  Irish  side  of 
the  Channel  an  emulative  society  no  less  arbi- 
trary in  its  rules,  no  le«s  terrible  to  the  peaceful 
and  industrious  members  of  the  community,  and 
no  less  worthy  of  the  castigation  of  England's 
accomplished  Cato.  This  famous  band  of  des- 
peradoes, whose  exploits  during  the  period  of 
their  sway  still  furnish  their  posterity  with  a 
fund  of  evening  anecdote,  illustrative  in  no  feeble 
degree  of  the  spirit  of  past  times  in  Ireland,  con- 
sisted of  a  numlier  of  gentlemen  of  high  birth  and 
fortune,  who  were  incorporated  together  under  a 
denomination  which,  like  the  name  of  the  city 
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alhided  to  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium, 
must  for  certain  reasons  remain  a  secret.  In 
this  exquisite  school,  all  that  was  reckless,  disso- 
lute, wanton,  and  oppressive  in  the  manners  of 
the  old  Irish  gentleman  was  taught  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  by  professors  who  did  not  fail, 
as  it  hap{)en8  in  too  many  cases,  to  live  up  to  the 
maxims  they  inculcated.  "  Honour "  was  the 
presiding  spirit  of  their  assemblies,  not  uudor- 
staiiding  by  the  word  the  celestial  lady  who  was 
honoured  with  a  statue  among  the  Romans,  but 
that  busy  goddess,  whose  "  Affairs"  still  cut  so 
frequent  a  figure  in  the  modem  newsjiapers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  branches  of  this 
estimable  society  was  that  which  held  its  orgies 
in  •  •  •  •.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  and 
several  members,  men  of  gootl  family  and  fortune, 
who  imagined  that  there  was  something  fine  and 
dashing  in  drinking  prodigious  quantities  of 
whiskey  punch,  fighting  and  promoting  duels, 
for  the  "  bubble  reputation's"  sake  alone, 
spending  long  evenings  in  noisy   revelry,   and 
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sallying  forth  from  their  asaetnbly  room  in  A 
public  part  of  the  town  to  scare  the  minds  and 
iflict  the  persons  of  the  orderly  and  well  di&> 
posed  citizens,  whose  evil  stars  might  bring  them 
at  such  an  hour  within  reach  of  the  sword- 
pmnta  or  finger-tops  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
club. 

It  was  related  with  tones  of  horror  and 
astonishment  at  the  6re-sideB  of  the  sober  portion 
of  the  community,  that  the  rules  and  customs  of 
this  body  were  not  unaccompanied  with  a  certain 
de^pee  of  mystery,  even  more  daring  than  their 
exteraal  practice.  No  individual,  it  was  said, 
could  obtain  admission  to  its  honours  and  privi. 
leges  who  had  not  qualified  himself  by  having 
baought  upon  his  soul  the  life  of  one  human  being, 
Monourablt/  slain  ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  that  eide-tflble,  which,  in  a  somewhat  similar 

P  society  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 
set  apart  for  those  who  had  only  drawn  blood. 
They  passed  the  evening  in  drinking  and  telling 

B   boisterous  anecdotes  of  the  field.     At  twelve, 

I        VOL.  U.  I. 
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before  the  company  separated,  an  enormous 
bowl  was  filled  with  the  steaming  compound  in 
which  the  Irish  Bacchus  was  commonly  invoked ; 
a  ladle  and  lofty  drinking  glass  were  laid  "  con- 
venient,'" and  the  whole  was  devoted  with  the 
profane  and  daring  merriment  of  a  licentious 
debauch  to  the  fiend  whom  this  society  openly 
professed  to  serve. 

Woe  waited  the  unhappy  being  who,  afler 
nudnight,  heard  on  his  homeward  way  the 
cry  of  the  retiring  revellers  of  this  notorious 
confraternity  upon  his  track.  Their  custont 
was  to  surround  such  unfortunate  wight  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  points  of 
their  drawn  swords  to  inflict  such  wounds  upon 
the  fleshy  parts  of  his  person  as  might  draw 
blood  and  groans  enough  to  make  them  sport 
without  endangering  life.  For,  impelled  by 
humanity,  they  usually  took  the  precaution  to 
bate  their  weajwns  with  the  corks  which  had 
been  extracted  in  the  course  of  their  revelries, 
leaving  no  more  than  an  inch  of  the  sword  blade 
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bare  alx>Te  the  point,  a  tenderness  to  which, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  existence.  This  operation  became  cele- 
brated by  the  name  of  "  Sweating  ;"  and  tiic 
adepts  in  the  art  were  dreaded  and  distinguished 
■8  the  "  Sweaters"  of  the  Club-  It  was 
afterwards  diversified  by  the  no  less  sportive 
and  comical  amusements  of  "pinking'"  and 
"  slitting/'  The  former,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bated  points,  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
process  called  "  Sweating ;"  but  the  operation  of 
♦'  slitting "  was  one  which  required  peculiar 
dexterity  and  management  in  its  execution.  It 
was  performed  by  drawing  a  sharp  instrument 
•cross  the  gristly  portion  of  the  nose  of  some 
inoffensive  passenger  with  such  rapidity  that  tlie 
wound  was  inflicted  almost  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  sufferer,  who  was  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  deluge  of  blood  with  which  hik 
shirt  ruffles  and  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance were  covered.  This  feat  was  looked  upon 
l2 
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by  the  wits  of  the  club  as  of  the  highest  roeriti 
for  its  effects  were  not  confined  to  the  amusement 
of  the  moment,  but  left  on  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  victim^s  countenance  a  lasting 
mari<of  the  finished  skill  and  spiritof  iheoperator. 
This  was  particularly  observable  when  the  person 
operated  upon  happened  to  be  a  very  handsome 
man,  or  perhaps  a  female;  for  like  their  brethren 
of  Temple  Bar,  the  gentlemen  of  the  club 
had  too  much  national  gallantry  to  overlook 
the  tender  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Care,  however,  was  always  taken  to  avoid  the 
throat  and  eyes,  the  object  of  the  society  being 
recreation,  and  not  mischief. 

To  Sir  Frederick  Fitzball,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  estimable  confraternity,  did 
\'jncent  O'Connor  now  betake  himself  in  his 
distress.  Finding  him  at  home,  he  made  known 
his  perplexity,  and  requested  his  assistance. 

"  Do  you  mean  my  assistance  as  your  friend,"' 
said  Sir  Frederick,  "or  merely  as  an  adviser  or . 
counsellor?" 
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••As  an  adviser.  Sir  Frederick,  if  I  might 
pracome  so  far."* 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  know  you  may  com- 
mand me.  I  am  not  accustomed  indeed  to  take 
so  remote  a  part  in  affairs  of  the  kind ;  but  I 
could  do  more  than  this  to  oblige  a  friend. 
Well,"  added  the  Knight,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
"  I  have  some  engagements  this  evening,  but  I 
shall  take  care  to  be  od  the  ground,  if  you  will 
drop  me  a  line  before  bed-time,  to  let  me  know 
where  it  is  to  be.  I  should  recommend  the 
head  of  the  canal,  at  an  early  hour,  as  the  place 
and  time  least  liable  to  interruption." 

••  On  the  ground.  Sir  Frederick!"  exclaimed 
Viaeent,  in  astonishment.  "  Surely  you  do  not 
suppose  that  I  have  sent  my  friend  a  challenge!'" 

"  Message,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  love  me. 
It  is  only  on  the  stage,  in  romances,  or  in  the 
jury-box,  that  people  receive  chalienga.  We 
talk  of  a  duel,  ray  good  friend,  and  not  of  u 
tournament     What  was  fashion  in  the  days  of 
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our  ancestors  is  vulgarity  in  our  own.  But  to 
the  point.     You  have  yet  sent  no  message  ?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  It  all  arises,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "out  of 
that  unhappy  misapprehension  of  terms.  When 
I  asked  if  you  desired  my  assistance  as  your 
friciid,  I  meant  in  the  language  of  honour,  what 
in  vulgar  phrase  is  termed  your  second.  Well 
then,  let  us  hear  on  what  point  it  is  that  you 
wish  for  my  advice." 

O'Connor  proceeded  with  great  feeling  and 
ingenuousness  of  mind  to  acquaint  Sir  Frederick 
with  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  duelling,  and 
his  early  friendship  and  affection  for  Keating. 

"  Sir  Frederick,"  he  said,  "  let  me  request  you 
not  to  suppose  that  I  use  a  common  cant  in  the 
feelings  which  I  have  expressed.  To  me,  without 
adverting  now  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  an 
action  formally  condemned  by  the  religion  I 
profess,  and  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  I  Hve, 
it  appears  a  frightful  thing  tliat  for  an  injury  to 
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one's  pride,  two  men  bum  in  the  same  nation, 
serving  the  satne  king,  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
perhaps  even  bound  by  friendship  or  by  blood, 
should  meet  like  enemies  in  mortal  contest,  and 
wound  in  each  other's  person  the  community  of 
which  both  are  members.  It  is  not,  it  never  can 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  that  kind  of 
warfare  to  which  I  am  engaged  by  my  pro- 
fession. My  soul — my  reason  tells  me  that  it 
not  the  same  to  draw  my  sword  against  a 
fellow  countryman  as  against  my  country's  foes. 
The  voice  of  country,  if  it  do  not  speak  as 
loudly,  speaks  as  plainly  in  my  bosom  as  the 
voice  of  blood,  and  if  the  instinct  of  nature 
(for  surely  there  is  an  instinct  in  our  hearts  that 
tells  us  of  a  country  to  be  loved  and  guarded), 
that  instinct  be  violated  in  any  case  for 
ufa  sake,  why  not  in  all  ?  Why  may  not 
lirotlierB  meet  and  vindicate  in  the  same  way 
their  fire-side  differences  ?  All  would  shud- 
der at  this,  yet  custom  too  could  make  even 
that  look  innocent.     Talk  not  of  custom  then, 
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Sir  Frederick,  for  we  must  not  be  its  slavcIT 
Let  the  barbarian  who  sates  his  hunger  with  the 
flesh  of  his  fellow  warrior,  continue,  if  he  will, 
tiic  slave  of  custom ;  but  let  us,  whose  minds 
have  been  touched  with  light  from  heaven,  hold 
heaven's  high  word  above  the  voice  of  man- 
It  is  the  property  of  virtue,  as  they  say  it  is  of 
liberty,  to  be  governed  not  by  men  but  laws.  It 
never  can  be  lawful  for  me  or  any  one  to  become 
an  arbiter  of  my  own  wrongs,  to  place  a  factitious 
value  on  what  I  call  my  honour,  and  avenge 
a  wounded  pride  by  the  same  means  that  are 
used  to  avert  the  ruin  of  a  whole  people,  and 
save  empires  from  destruction.  No,  Sir 
Frederick,  it  is  an  abominable  crime,  such  as 
neither  wit  can  palliate,  nor  eloquence  excuse, 
nor  custom  justify." 

■  "  Young  man,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  in  a 
serious  tone,  "you  have  spoken  to  me  with  a 
frankness  and  honesty  that  invites  my  respect, 
as  your  sentiments  do  my  esteem.  I  am  proud 
'  your  confidence ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  am 
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to,  I  will  lay  aside  my  customary  modes  of 
acting,  and  advise  with  you  in  this  matter  as 
your  real  friend.  Perhaps  you  are  right  in  your 
arguoient, — you  certainly  are  so  in  your  feelings, 
I  have  never  much  considered  on  this  subject ; 
yet  for  the  little  I  have,  I  will  confess  to  you, 
it  never  yet  struck  me,  that  to  fight  for  our 
country's  safety,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  fight 
for  our  own  honour ;  or  that  any  force  of  custom 
could  change  the  quality  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  point  which  you  have  to 
consider.  The  number  of  those  who  go  to  the 
ground  with  a  serious  conviction  tliat  they  are 
acting  right,  are  very  few ;  perhaps  no  one  has 
ever  done  so.  But  as  long  as  people  love  the 
world,  they  will  continue  to  please  the  world ; 
■nd  reason  as  soundly  as  you  wiU,  you  must 
cither  do  as  the  world  does,  or  incur  the  penalty 
which  it  imposes; — obey  its  dictates,  or  cease  to 
bdung  to  it." 

"  Painful  alternative ! "  said  Vincent,  sorrow- 
fully ;  "  disgrace,  or  crime !— the  loss  of  inward 
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\xacc  of  mind,  or  outward  honour — of  moral 
innocence,  or  of  all  respectability  in  life !  Pain- 
ful, painful  alternative  ! " 

"  In  your  case,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  do  not 
sec  that  it  has  come  to  that  alternative  yet.  My 
real  advice  to  you,  ia  to  ask  an  apology  from 
Keating,  which  he  will  not  hesitate,  I  suppose,  to 
give  you ;  you  will  thus  be  relieved  from  your 
dilemma,  without  the  necessity  of  doing  violence 
to  your  own  principle." 

Vincent  shook  his  head. 

"  You  advise  me  kindly,  Sir  Frederick,"  he 
said ;  "  but  that,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  but 
a  feeble  part  to  take,  where  the  question  calls  for 
open  declaration  between  right  and  wrong." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  it  does,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  we  are  not  obliged  at  all  times  to  declare  our 
principles,  where  there  appears  no  good  to  be 
effected  by  it." 

This  reasoning  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
Vincent,  and  after  some  farther  discourse  they 
■separated}   Sir  Frederick  to  keep  his  appoint- 
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Dient,  and  Vincent  returning  to  his  barrack,  in 
urd«r  to  meditate  on  his  condition.  Wliile  the 
door  yet  stood  open,  a  voice  of  the  true  mih'tary 
bass  was  heard  below,  inquiring  of  the  servant 
if  his  "  niawstar  was  at  home."  Being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  bade  the  latter  go  up  stairs, 
and  say  that  "  Major  Highflyer "  wished  to 
spetk  witli  him. 

The  Major  entered,  a  tall,  large  figure,  in  u 
blue  undress  frock-coat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  puffing  from  the 
breast.  He  greeted  Vincent  with  a  dignifinl 
nod,  and  said  in  a  loud  tone,  as  he  drew  off'  one 
of  his  well-whited  regimental  gloves : — 

*'  As  I  was  the  medium,  Mistar  O'Connor, 
iftrough  which  your  brother  officers  were  made 
acquainted  with  this  disagreeable  affair,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you  about  it." 

Vincent  bowed,  and  placed  a  chair,  in  which 
the  Major  took  his  seat,  after  carefully  partinj; 
the  skirts  of  his  frock,  passing  a  finger  round  to 
lie  pressure  of  the  lofty  black  stock  in 
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which  his  neck  was  imprisoned,  and  leisurely 
undoing  a  button  or  two  of  his  coat,  where  it 
pressed  upon  the  throat. 

"  Although  I  felt  myself  called  upon,"  said 
he,  "  to  let  our  brother  officers  know  what  had 
occurred,  yet,  as  you  are  new  to  the  service,  and 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  make  friends  in  the 
regiment,  I  would  gladly  do  all  in  my  power  to 
avert  its  consequences.  Your  conduct,  though 
so  peculiar,  docs  not,  I  am  certain,  proceed  from 
any  deficiency  of  gentlemanly  spirit,  for  I  think 
I  possess  some  degree  of  penetration  on  that 
point.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suppose  it  arises 
from  a — inexperience — a — want  of  acquaintance 
with  a  certain  punctilio,  which,  however,  is  as 
necessary  to  an  officer  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
sword  exercise." 

Vincent  politely  returned  thanks  to  the  Major" 
for  the  interest  he  expressed  in  his  affairs,  but 
at  the  same  time,  said  that  he  had  detennined 
not  to  send  a  message. 

"  It    would    be  unbecoming  in   me.  Major 
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Highflyer,"  he  said,  "as  your  inferior,  both  in 
years  and  rank,  to  indulge  in  any  remarks  on  the 
course  which  you  have  tliought  proper  to  take 
in  rejwrting  the  conTersation  which  took  place 
between  my  friend  and  me.  I  attribute  it  to 
some  regimental  etiquette,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. My  education,  however,  has  given  me  a 
horror  of  such  encounters  as  you  allude  to,  and 
teaches  me  that  no  earthly  tribunal  can  justify 
an  action  which  is  forbidden  by  nature,  and  by 
God,  by  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  my  reli- 
gion." 

"  As  to  the  law  of  the  land,"  said  the  Major, 
"  it  is  merely  nominal.  The  practice  of  the 
courts  and  custom  supersedes  it,  as  law  itself 
often  supersedes  equity.  And  we  know  what  is 
the  practice  of  the  courts  in  the  case  of  duelling." 

"  That  often  is  the  case  in  human  law,"^  said 
Vincent ;  "  but  the  divine  is  immutable.  The 
law  of  God  alone  is  never  a  dead  letter." 

'•  I  admire  your  principle,"  said  the  Major, 
"  but  I  fear  you  are  little  aware  of  what  it  will 
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cost  you  to  support  it.  You  are  young,  without 
interest,  with  a  character  as  yet  unmade ;  and  I 
tell  you  candidly,  that  the  course  you  are  taking 
will  be  a  death-blow  to  your  hopes  in  life.  This 
custom,  good  or  ill,  has  been  too  mighty  for  the 
throne,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bench ;  and  do  y"" 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  you  can  stand  against 
it?  You  may,  as  the  Hindoo  enthusiast  opposes 
himself  to  the  car  of  Jaggernaut,  but  only  to  be 
crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  The  gigantic  idol 
will  roll  on  unshaken  on  its  gory  track,  to  be 
adored  by  prostrate  nations  as  before,  and  yon 
will  be  left  mangled,  trampled,  and  forgotten  in 
the  rear.  Think  not,  young  man,"  continutril 
the  Major,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  habi- 
tual part,  and  speaking  with  a  natural  earnest- 
ness of  manner ;  "  that  all  who  yield  to  this 
custom  are  ignorant  of  the  arguments  which  you 
advance  against  it.  All  feel  their  weight,  at 
least,  all  who  think  or  feel  on  any  subject ;  but 
tliey  dare  not  wrestle  with  the  world  from  which 
they    seek    their   fortunes;  and  the   world  will 
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always  have  laws  and  customs  of  its  own,  apart 
from  those  of  either  church  or  state.  You  have 
oot  the  remotest  idea  of  the  thou^nd  insupport- 
able annoyances  to  which  you  will  subject  your- 
self by  persevering  in  this  resolution  ;  you  have 
not  yet  had  even  a  specimen  of  what  you  must 
endure.  Your  brother  officers  will  make  a  point 
of  forcing  you  to  quit  the  regiment.  A  thousand 
indescribable  modes  of  stinging  annoyance  will 
be  put  in  force  against  you,  which,  according  to 
your  own  principles,  you  must  not  notice;  and 
so  far  from  Uiese  principles  procuring  you 
respect,  they  will  augment  the  virulence  of 
many.  And  what  is  only  moderately  performed 
in  the  mess-room,  you  will  find  over-acted  in  the 
dty,  when  you  go  abroad.  There,  when  the 
news  of  this  affair  gets  wind,  you  will  be  openly 
insulted  without  measure.  Fellows  who  would 
nut  dare  under  other  circumstances  to  use  any 
freedom,  will  endeavour  to  obtain  a  gratuitous 
name  for  valour,  by  insulting  one  whom  they 
can  banter  with  impunity ;  by  affecting  a  mock 
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respect,  which  they  will  break  with  sudden 
laughter  as  you  speak,  whispering  loud  taunts, 
♦  apart'  for  every  body  to  hear,  or  jostling  as 
they  pass  you  in  the  street." 

"  These    things,"    said     Vincent,  "  I    must 
prepare  to  meet ;  they  afford  no  reason  why  Ii 
should  abandon  fixed  principle." 

Major  Highflyer  smiled.  "  All  this,"  he 
said,  "  I  surmised  before  I  entered  your  apart- 
ment, atid  the  principal  object  of  my  coming 
was  to  suggest  to  you  a  mode,  by  which,  without 
any  injury  to  yourself,  or  to  your  friend,  you 
might  extricate  yourself  from  this  disagreeable 
affair.  From  what  I  could  perceive,  this 
gentleman  is  an  intimate  acquaintance.  He  can 
have  no  objection  to  make  you  an  apology  if  you 
choose  to  ask  one." 

Having  thrown  out  this  hint  the  Major 
buttoned  his  coat,  put  on  his  gloves,  again 
assumed  his  military  port  and  authoritative 
croak,  wished  "  Mistar"  O'Connor  a  good  morn- 
ing, and  departed. 
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Not  wishing  to  renew  the  mortifications  of 
the  preceding  evening,  Vincent  dined  that  day 
in  his  own  apartment. 

On  returning  to  his  barrack,  he  found  that 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  entertainment  at 
the  mess  in  his  absence.  During  dinner  a  Mr. 
Wellborn,  wlio,  though  holding  only  an  ensign's 
oonunitsion,  was  heir  to  a  high  family,  and  large 
olate  io  England,  happened  to  sit  opposite 
Captain  Radish,  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
always  the  best  command  of  his  temper.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Wellborn,  owing  partly  to 
the  loss  of  a  finger  from  the  bursting  of  a  pistol 
in  hb  hand,  had  got  what  seemeil  a  vulgar 
habit  of  holding  the  blade  of  his  knife,  as  well 
as  the  handle,  and  this  failing  happening  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Captain  Radish,  annoyed  him 
to  much  that  he  called  in  an  impatient  tone  to  a 
serx'ant  to  "bring  Mr.  Wellborn  a  knife  that 
had  got  a  handle  to  it."  This  gave  rise  to 
some  half  suppressed  laughter  amongst  the 
ofScers,    and  it   was  now  confidently  expected 
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Uul  Mr.  WelBnra  would  "call  out"  the  Cap- 
tain about  it.  Tbej  w«r»  not  disappointed  in 
their  expectatioitt.  On  the  next  day  the  Cap- 
twn  and  Enagn  met  in  a  6eld  outside  the  town, 
where,  after  exchanging  a  shot  each,  with  a 
gallantry  whkfa  everybody  applauded,  the 
seconds  interfered,  and  the  affair  "  terminated 
amicably.'* 

The  eclAt  of  this  affair,  and  its  happy  termi- 
nation, was  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
Vincent.  For  three  days  after  he  heard  of 
notliing  but  the  handsome  conduct  of  the  com- 
batants; their  gentlemanly  demeanour  at  tlie 
ground,  and  the  coolness  with  which  each 
received  the  other's  fire,  were  themes  of  general 
admiration.  Now  too,  for  the  first  time, 
Vincent  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
extent  to  which  hypocrisy  prevails  in  the  world, 
and  how  seldom  the  heart  is  fellow  to  the 
manners.  He  heard  this  meeting  made  the 
theme  of  conversation  and  applause,  even 
amongst  those  who  professed  to  condemn   the 
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world  and  its  notions  on  this,  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  half-faced  fellowship  of  these 
luke-warm  beings,  was  worse  than  the  directest 
opposition. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed  in  his  own  mind,  as 
he  returned  to  his  apartment  in  the  evening,  "  is 
virtue  then  a  dream,  and  religion  only  a  con- 
ventioiud  form  ?■" 

Depressed  in  mind,  and  reading  ridicule  in 
every  eye,  or  fancying  it  where  it  did  not  exist, 
he  began  to  feel  the  misery  with  which  he  had 
been  threatened.  There  is  something  gratifying 
to  human  pride  in  the  open  resistance  to  wrong, 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  virtuous  at  the 
first  onset,  when  the  very  opposition  which  one 
meets  is  a  stimulus  to  perseverance.  But  lonely 
and  neglected  fidelity  is  the  difficult  virtue.  It 
is  in  those  moments  when  the  outward  storm  of 
opposition  ceases,  when  tlie  enemy  retires,  and 
leaves  the  heart  like  a  blockaded  fort,  to  main- 
tain its  loyalty  in  solitude  and  peace,  that  the 
trial  of  sincerity  commences.  The  want  of  perse- 
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severance  was  the  gfatt  and  fatal  defect  in  Vin- 
cent's character.  Accordingly,  he  was  prepared 
to  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition,  when  his  friend  Sir 
Frederick  called  on  him  the  next  morning  to 
learn  what  change  his  sendments  had  under- 
gone. After  long  persuasion,  Vincent  yielded  at 
lost  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  acting  an  over- 
wrought and  extravagant  part,  and  placed  the 
following  letter  in  the  hands  of  his  adviser : — 


"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  In  our  last  conversation  you  may  recol- 
lect having  used  certain  expressions  inculpating 
my  sincerity,  of  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
demand  an  explanation.  My  friend.  Sir 
Frederick  Fitzball,  in  whose  hands  I  have 
reposed  my  honour,  will  inform  you  of  the 
particulars,  and  receive  any  commands  with 
which  you  may  be  pleased  to  favour, 
"  Yours  truly, 

«'  Vincent  O'Connob." 
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The  letter  was  sealed,  directed,  and  Sir 
Frederick  left  Vincent  to  his  meditations. 

"  I  have  taken  the  false  step  !  "  said  the 
latter,  as  be  stood  a  moment  on  the  floor,  witii 
hit  (brebead  pressed  by  his  hand ;  "  there  was  an 
ofiicioua  eagerness  in  that  man's  manner  as  he 
departed  that  alarms  me  now.  I  have  taken 
the  false  step  !" 

By  the  industry  of  Sir  Frederick,  our  hero's 
letter  was  placed  in  Keating's  hands  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
written. 

"  Vincent  O'Connor !"  exclaimed  Keating,  in 
surprise,  as  he  recognised  the  hand-writing  and 
broke  the  seal.  The  increasing  astonishment 
with  which  he  read  the  contents  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  except  by  those  who  have  been  affec- 
tionate friends,  and  met  the  like  requittil  from 
the  individuals  they  loved  and  served.  Keating, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  keenly  hurt 

Sthe  time  by  Vincent's  observations  in  the 
rse  of  the  argument,  which  applied  so 
I 
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directly,  yet  so  untruly,  to  the  character  of  his 
wife.  He  had,  however,  long  since  forgiven 
and  forgotten  all,  and  it  was  with  a  mixture  of 
the  strongest  indignation  and  surprise  that  he 
looked  upon  this  letter.  What !  thought  he, 
so  he  is  then,  it  seems,  the  wounded  party  !  L 
it  possible  that  Vincent  O'Connor  can  be  the 
writer  of  this  .'  At  first  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing 
not  to  be  conceived,  although  the  hand-writing 
was  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  him. 

"  Can  you  tell  me.  Sir  Frederick,"  he  said, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  whether  my  friend, 
O'Connor,  was  sober  when  he  wrote  this  letter  ?  " 

"  I    was  present    when    he  wrote    it.    Sir," 

plied  the  knight,  coldly,  "and  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  charge  of  such  notes  from 
gentlemen   who  are  not  in  posses.sion  of    their 

ases." 

"  In  his  senses,  Sir,  he  certainly  was  noi, 
when  he  addressed  mc  in  this  style,"  said  Keat- 
ing, "  though  the  means  by  which  he  lost  them 
be  different  from  my  conjecture." 
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Good-natured  people,  who  are  content  to  live 
in  (leace  and  amity  with  their  neighbours,  with- 
out aiming  at  any  high  degree  of  virtue,  are 
perhaps  more  liable  than  even  worse  men  to  the 
fault  of  obstinacy.  Intending  no  evil  and 
undisturbed  by  the  clamorous  terrors  of  a  con- 
science deeply  criminal,  they  listen  with  cold- 
ness to  the  tocsin  which  is  for  ever  sounding 
from  the  pulpits  of  religion,  and  their  habitual 
indifference  is  often  to  them  more  fatal  than 
habitual  transgression  is  to  others.  Keating, 
unfortunately  for  both  parties,  was  one  of  those. 

'*  And  now.  Sir  Frederick,"  said  he,  after  a 
mooient^s  anguish  of  mind,  "  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  say,  what  answer  Mr.  O'Connor 
expects  to  this  note  ?  *" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  punctilious  knight,  "  as 

erbal  apology  cannot  now  be  made  upon  the 
spot  and  before  the  same  company,  I  should 
imagine  my  friend  must  expect  a  written  one : 
indeed  I  know  that  less  would  not  satisfy  him." 

"  Then  tell  him  from  me,"    said  Keating, 
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"  that  written  or  verbal,  he  shall  never  have  an 
apology  from  me.  If  either  party  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  that  conversation  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  O'Connor.  Wounded  as  I  was 
at  the  time  by  many  uf  his  remarks,  I  thought 
it  due  to  our  friendship  to  make  light  of  them, 
but  he  has  found  a  way  to  give  them  their 
fullest  weight." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Keating,"  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick, with  due  stateliness  and  decorum,  ''  you 
are  at  liberty  to  give  or  to  withhold  an  expla- 
nation, as  you  please;  but  you  must  be  aware  of 
the  necessary  alternative.  As  Mr.  0'Connor''s 
friend,  however,  it  is  mj'  duty  to  request  that 
you  will  name  the  gentleman  with  whom  you 
wish  that  I  should  treat  upon  the  subject." 

Keating  wa.*  exceedingly  angry,  both  at 
Vincent's  conduct,  and  at  the  cold  and  wicked 
formality  of  his  ambassador.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  named  Captain  Featherspring  as  the  only 
person  he  knew  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  affairs  of  this  kind,   and 
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Sir  Frederick  departed  with  as  little  loss  of  time 
M  possible. 

Vincent  expected  his  return  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  it  is  needless  to  describe. 

"  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  what  news  ?  " 

"  Oh,  't wouldn't  do ;  there  must  be  a  shot. 
A  very  spirited  gentlemanly  young  fellow  Mr. 
Keating  is ;  he  would  make  no  apology-" 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  answer  to  my  note. 
Sir  Frederick  ?  " 

"  No  written  answer,  merely  referred  me  to 
Captain  Featherspring  as  his  friend.  I  have 
seen  the  Captain,  who  agreed  with  me  that  there 
was  no  getting  out  of  it,  so  we've  settled  ail. 
Take  care  to  be  at  Falvey's  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  ordered  coaches  at  that  hour.  I'he 
head  of  the  canal  is  the  place  which  we  have 
fixed  upon.  You  will  presently  have  Captain 
Featherspring  here  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
detenuination  of  his  friend ;  but  that,  yuu  know, 
is  merely  matter  of  form ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
affair  is  little  more ;  for  as  the  offence  was  slight 
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a  shot  a-picce  will  settle  it,  and  that  is  what 
iiolxxlv  can  call  fighting.  There's  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it  now.  All  our  characters  are 
implicated,  for  I  have  been  seen  passing  between 
you  and  your  friend — Mr.  Keating  I  should 
say.  So  be  ready  in  the  morning,  when  I  will 
call,  and  in  the  mean  time  make  arrangements 
with  the  guard  that  I  may  be  adniitte<l.^' 

At  ten  o'clock,  having  ordered  the  sentry  to 
call  him  at  four,  and  to  admit  any  person  who 
might  ask  for  him  at  that  hour,  Vincent  retiretl 
to  his  apartment,  and  to  rest.  But  a  warning 
conscience,  which  every  moment  spoke  louder 
and  louder  to  his  soul,  for  a  long  time  would 
not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  He  was  about  com- 
mitting the  first  deliberate  transgression  of  a 
grievous  nature  which  had  ever  disturbed  his 
peace,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night  gave  great 
force  to  his  reflections.  \N  ith  the  fullest  sense 
of  his  duty  to  the  beneficent  Providence  which 
he  was  tempting,  and  the  extent  and  cha- 
racter of  the  crime    which    he  was    about   to 
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commit  with  so  much  premeditation,  even  a 
worldly  man,  if  he  had  thoroughly  read  his 
mind,  would  have  wondered  at  his  weakness 
in  persisting.  Bui  from  the  moment  when  first 
he  \-ielded  to  his  associates,  their  influence 
acquired  a  weight  prodigiously  beyond  what  it 
had  I)ecn  in  the  beginning.  The  labour  of 
«(i/!ing  his  self-reproaches  at  last  brought  on  a 
short  and  uneasy'  sleep,  which  was  made  terrible 
by  gloomy  dreams. 

At  four  the  sentry  called  him.  He  drcs.scd 
in  haste,  and  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes  to 
dejiart. 

"Well,  O'Connor,  are  you  ready.'  Come 
along  ! "  cried  Sir  Frederick,  entering  hi.s  room 
in  hule.  "  I  saw  a  coach  driving  along  the  Mall 
an  I  came  here,  and  by  certain  signs  which  it 
requires  practice  to  understand,  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  enemy.  He  must  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing." 

They  hurried  away  to  the  coacli. 

"  Jack  Pushcart  and  surgeon  Tourniquet  are 
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gone  before,"  said  the  knigltt.  "  In  case  of  acci-"' 
dent,  I   have  ordered  horses  to  be  kept  at   a 
house  close  at  hand,  which  will  answer  betto* 
than  a  coach  for  the  purpones  of  flight." 

With  this  consoling  speech  they  drove  away. 
Before  daybreak,  Keating  had  left  the  house  in 
which  he  slept,  to  join  his  friend  Captain  Fea- 
therspring,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the 
ground.  Soon  after  they  had  reached  it,  the 
rumbling  of  coach  wheels  announceathe  approach 
of  Vincent  and  his  companion.  The  ground 
was  soon  taken,  the  distance  measured,  and  the 
principals  placed  in  what  appeared  the  best 
position  by  their  respective  seconds.  Both  fired 
together,  Sir  Frederick  giving  the  word.  The 
boll  of  Keating  grazed  Vincent's  cheek  so 
closely  as  to  draw  the  blood.  That  of  O'Con- 
nor took  a  direction  more  fatally  true.  It 
passed  quite  through  the  body  of  his  antago> 
nist,  who  reeled  from  his  ground  and  fell. 

"'  Heaven  save  us,  he  is  dead  .'  "  cried   Push- 
cart. 
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"  Jack  !  Jack  !  the  horses— fly  !  " 

Vincent  was  the  first  to  raise  the  wounded 
man  from  the  earth. 

"  Henry,  I  liave  hurt  you  !  " 

Instead  of  answering  Vincent,  Keating 
seemed  collecting  his  strength  for  some  greater 
exertion. 

"  Gentlemen,**  he  said,  "  you  will  please  to 
remember  that  I  acquit  Mr,  O^Connor  of  blame 
in  this  transaction.  It  was  I  who  forced  it  on 
him  by  refusing  an  apology  which  he  had  a 
right  to  exp)ect.  Vincent,"  and  looking  on  him 
most  affectionately,  he  wrung  his  hand  witii  all 
the  strength  left  in  him,  "  Vincent,  I  forgive 
you — forpve  me." 

•'  I  do,"  said  Vincent,  scarce  knowing  what 
he  said,  for  the  whole  scene  swam  before  his 
eyes. 

"  I  thank  you,  Vincent,  good  friend,  tell — " 

What  he  wished  him  to  tell,  Vincent  never 
heard,  for  he  sunk  down  at  the  instant,  and 
Sir  Frederick  dragged  Vincent  away,  saying  he 
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would  only  do  mischief  to  himself  and  the 
wounded  man,  who  needed  the  surgeon  more 
than  agitating  conversation.  At  that  instant  a 
peasant  ran  towards  the  group  exclaiming : — 

"  T'ye !  t'ye,  gentlemen  !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  several. 

It  was  the  officers,  who,  sent  by  the  mayor, 
were  hastening  to  the  spot.  Vincent,  his  head 
ringing  witli  confused  sounds,  was  hurried  away 
by  his  companions,  and  placed  on  horseback  ; 
before  he  could  know  distinctly  what  he  was 
doing,  they  were  some  miles  from  that  spot  which 
a  few  minutes  had  made  so  dreadful. 

Few  "affairs  of  honour''  had  ever  produced 
so  strong  a  sensation  in  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  that  which  we  have  detailed ;  the 
amiable  characters  of  the  parties,  their  youtb, 
their  well-known  friendship,  together  with  the 
extensive  misery  in  which  the  fall  of  Keating 
had  involved  his  family,  all  conspired  to  swell 
the  universal  cry  of  horror,  which  was  raised 
upon  his  death.     Nor  did  it  cease  to  agitate  the 
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public  mind,  even  after  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law  had  restored  the  survivor  to  his  liberty  and 
to  the  service ;  and  Vincent's  remorse,  already 
dark  and  oppressive,  was  deepened  in  his  mind 
by  the  general  feeling  of  indignation  which  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  excited.  He 
had  been  acc|uitted  of  a  crime  by  his  judges, 
which  custom  might  palliate  to  the  world ;  but 
his  conscience  told  him  he  was  guilty,  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  suffered  the  puniiihmcnt 
appointed  for  the  crime.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  one  living  in  llie  whirl  of  common  life,  and 
grown  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  conceive 
lite  exjjuisite  anguish  with  which  this  uufor- 
lunateyouth, educated  in  the  tenderest  sentiments 
of  religion  and  of  virtue,  and  habituated  to  a 
virgin  delicacy  of  moral  feeling,  brooded  over 
this  Hrst  and  dreadful  crime:  to  have  imbrued 
his  hands  unjustly  in  the  blood  of  his  bosom 
friend,  —  to  have  defaced  the  image  of  the 
Creator  in  his  creature,  and  sent  a  human  soul 
fresh  from  the  act  of  crime  to  the  judgment  seat, 
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with  scarce  a  pause  to  plead  fur  mercy  od  the 
Uireshold  of  eternity  !  such,  faintly  pictured,  was 
the  hue  which  the  transaction  took  to  Vincent's 
memory. 

In  the  following  week,  the  route  arri\-ed  for 
the  regiment  to  go  abroad,  and  Vincent,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  prepared  to  bid  adieu  to  a  home  to  ■ 
which  he  could  no  more  look  back  with  pleasure. 

A  short  time  before  he  left  the  city,  an  incident 
occurred  that  gave  a  new  colour  to  the  grief 
which  the  thought  of  Heating's  fate  continued 
still  to  excite  within  his  mind.  He  was  super- 
intending the  packing  up  of  his  wardrobe,  with 
a  heart  already  melancholy  enough,  when  his 
servant  handed  him  a  letter,  which  had  just  been 
left  at  the  door.  Vincent  broke  the  seal,  which 
was  black,  and  impressed  with  Kcaiing's  family 
device.     Tlie  contents  were  as  follows  : — 


«  Sir, 

"  The  wife  of  your  friend,  Henry  Keating, 
ventures  to  address  you.    Nothing  would  induce 
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me  to  take  this  step  if  he,  in  hours  of  confidenie 
now  never  to  return, had  not  made  me  thoroiiglily 
acquainted  with  your  character.  I  know,  Sir, 
that  I  do  not  make  this  appeal  to  a  hardened 
heart,  that  I  do  not  run  the  risk  of  exposing  my 
feelings  to  ridicule,  and  my  weakness,  if  it  be  a 
weakness,  to  contempt.  It  may  be  of  use  to 
you  that  you  should  know  the  extent  of  the 
misery  you  have  occasioned ;  it  may  be  of  use  to 
others, — tt)  other  happy  families,  whose  peace 
you  may  endanger. — I  am  sure,  at  all  events,  that 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  my  own  mind,  and  may 
heaven  forgive  me  if  to  indulge  it  be  a  sin. 

"  I  had  not  di-ank.deep,  Sir,of  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness, when  you  dashed  it  from  my  lips.  We 
were  married  but  one  year, — but  twelve  glad 
months  I  had  been  a  wife.  I  never  knew  what 
earthly  happiness  was,  till  Henry  gave  it  me, — 
I  never  knew  it  before, —  I  never  shall  know  it 
again.  I  see  and  reverence  the  awful  hand  uf 
Providence,  even  in  the  blow  that  has  destroyetl 
us  all.  It  is  not  in  my  power.  Sir,  to  convey  to 
m3 
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you,  in  language,  an  idea  of  the  joy  which  my 
heart  rested  on  my  husband  ;  I  desjjair  of 
giving  you  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  Jove, 
— of  its  deTot]on,^-of  its  deep  and  tranquil 
ardour.  An  unkind  look,  a  word  of  harshness, 
never  passed  between  us  from  the  first  day  we  J 
met,  till  we  were  divided  by  you.  My  happi- 
ness was  so  great,  that,  wretch  as  I  am,  had  it 
lasted  in  this  world,  I  fear  I  would  have  ceased  i 
to  long  as  I  should  do  for  another.  Your  pistol  ^ 
(and  I  envy  you  not  any  pride  which  its  skill 
may  waken  in  your  mind),  has  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  that  earthly  dream,  which  once  we  hoped 
might  have  been  prolonged  to  a  peaceful  old  age, 
and  revived  in  our  offspring. — Forever,  I  have 
said,  Sir,  for  I  never  now  shall  see  my  husband 
more,  until  I  meet  him  there  where  '  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.' 

"  The  blow  has  fallen  so  recent  and  severe,  that 
I  feel  yet  stunned,  and  unable  to  espress  myself 
with  the  calmness  and  submission  which  is  my 
duty  as  a  Christian  creature.  I  bow  to  the  hand 
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of  Providence,  but  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  can 
hardly  see  aright.  Oh  !  Sir  !  remember  the  words 
of  Him  who  must  from  henceforth,  be  poor  EUen 
Heating's  only  refuge  and  support,  —  her  hus- 
band and  the  father  of  her  child, — Him,  who  has 
suffered  more  for  Ellen's  sake  than  she  is  willing 
to  do  for  his, — that  '  all  who  take  the  sword  shall 
()erish  by  the  sword  ! ' 

*'  One  child  remains  to  remind  me  of  my  hus- 
band,—  one  little  orphan  to  ask  poor  Ellen 
Keating  how  his  father  died,  and  why  he  cannot 
have  his  father's  care.  Ah,  Sir,  beware  and 
tremble  !  He  who  so  often,  in  his  holy  book,  has 
expressed  his  lendernc-ss  for  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  docs  not  look  with  indifference  on  poor 
Ellen  Keating  and  her  child.  See  now  if  it  will 
comfort  you  for  the  ruin  you  have  made,  to 
know  that  you  have  acted  for  a  hollow  world, 
and  for  a  place  in  society,  which  is  fleeting  as 
the  station  of  a  cloud.  The  eye  of  Providence 
was  on  you.  Sir,  when  you  took  my  husband's 
life. 
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"  And  oh !  my  poor  distracted  brain  .'  Had  I 
only  the  certain  hope  for  my  poor  Henry  of 
the  happiness  which  is  beyond  the  grave,  to 
console  rae  for  the  loss  of  that  which  I  prized, 
perhaps  too  fondly,  here,  I  think — I  think  I 
could  have  borne  it  better.  But  no  ! — e\en 
there  my  horrors  multiply.  He  died — but  I 
dare  not  trust  my  reason  on  that  fearful  subject. 
1  can  only  pray,  and  tremble,  and  be  silent. 

"  You,  Sir,  are  K-aving  your  native  land  at  an 
early  age  (too  early  to  be  loaded  with  so  dark 
a  recollection),  in  order  to  enter  on  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  a  military  life.  It  is  not  to  with- 
draw you  from  your  country's  honourable  ser- 
vice, nor  to  depress  your  spirit  in  the  execution 
of  your  duties,  that  I  address  you  at  your 
<leparture.  It  is,  if  possible,  to  save  you  from 
the  repetition  of  such  crimes,  or  rather  to  save 
others  froai  the  fate  of  Henry  Keating — from 
the  misery  of  his  afflicted  widow.  If  at  some 
future  time,  when  mingling  in  the  busy  inter- 
course of  an    unreflecting    world,  an    occasion 
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like  the  last  should  tempt  you  to  forget  your 
Maker, — if  the  influence  of  custom  and  ihc  world 
again  should  seem  too  powerful  for  your  duty, 
and  it  be  not  sufficient  to  deter  you,  thut  you 
du  violence  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
Gud — that  God,  sir,  who  coniirmed  the  law 
which  he  had  written  on  the  heart  of  man,  by 
announcing  in  fire  and  thunder  the  awful  pre- 
cept to  the  world — 'Thou  shalt  not  kill;'— if 
these  be  not  sufficient  to  prevent  your  yielding 
lo  the  cry  of  vicious  men,  at  least,  I  implore 
you — Ellen  Keating  entreats  you  to  pause,  and 
ask  whether  your  opponent  may  not  have  a 
family  whose  scheme  of  happiness  shall  be  baf- 
fled by  his  death — a  circle  of  friends  whom 
it  may  consign  to  life-long  sorrow  and  to  gloom 
— dependents  whom  it  may  involve  in  poverty — 
a  child  to  be  left  destitute — a  wife  to  be  heart- 
broken. The  hope  that  these  considerations 
(lor  all  this  misery,  and  more  than  this,  has 
flowed  from  Henry  Keating's death) — that  these 
reflections  may  lead  you  to  forbear  at  such  a 
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time,  is  some  rt-licf  to  my  mind  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  visitation,  the  weight  of  which  no  one 
can  understand  but  she  who  feels,  and  He  who 
sends  it  for  her  good. 

*•  And  now,  Sir,  I  can  say  sincerely,  fare  you 
well.  This  is  the  first  and  the  last  letter  which 
you  shall  ever  receive  from  the  widow  of  your 
friend.  My  mind  seems  somewhat  unburthened 
by  what  1  have  written,  and  I  may  now  mure 
easily  turn  my  affections  from  the  happiness 
which  was  born  and  which  has  died  with  him, 
to  lliat  which  man  can  neither  give  nor  lake 
away,  and  which  is  all  that  now  remains  to  the 

widowed 

"  Ellen  Keating." 


This  letter,  while  it  penetrated  the  very  mar- 
row of  Vincent's  bones,  was  of  use  to  him. 
From  the  moment  he  received  it,  he  never  gave 
a  moment  to  depression  of  mind  or  to  any  weak- 
spirited  and  indolent  dejection,  but  promptly 
adopted   the  only  mode  of  life  which  remained 
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to  him,  a  life  of  active  good.  His  professional 
duties  were  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  diligence 
which  made  him  an  acquisition  to  the  regiment, 
and  his  private  hours  were  devoted  to  penitence 
and  prayer.  Disgusted  at  himself,  be  no  lon- 
ger mingled,  as  he  had  done,  in  the  pleasures 
and  indulgences  of  life,  but  seemed  like  one  who 
had  a  heavy  task  laid  before  him,  and  but  little 
time  for  its  performance.  At  morning  he  offered 
up  the  pains  and  troubles  of  the  day,  in  expia- 
tion of  his  crime ;  in  the  hurry  of  the  day  his 
thoughts  would  often  turn  to  heaven  for  par- 
don, and  his  last  prayer  at  night  was  to  implore 
forgiveness  for  himself  and  for  his  victim. 
Meantime  the  soldiers  under  his  command 
became  distinguished  at  the  review  and  in  the 
barracks  by  their  strict  observance  of  discipline 
and  devoted  attachment  to  their  officer.  His 
unobstrusive  manners  and  guardedness  in  con- 
versation preserved  him  from  the  recurrence 
of  any  occasion  like  that  which  had  been  the 
origin  of  bis  unhappiness ;    and  which,  had  it 
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arisen,  il  is  needless  to  say  he  would  have  de- 
clined. But  tliuse  were  deceived,  who  thought 
they  beheld,  in  the  evenness  of  O'Connor  s  life, 
the  evidence  of  a  mind  that  was  free  from  suf*^ 
feringi  There  are  certain  disorganisations  of 
the  bodily  frame,  so  deeply  seated  and  so  sta- 
tionary, that  the  constitution  at  length  seems 
to  have  accommodated  itself  to  their  existence, 
and  none  but  the  sufferer  is  aware  of  the  altera- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  health. 
The  fact  might  furnish  an  illustration  of  the 
state  of  Vincent's  mind.  The  anguish,  though 
long  suppressed  and  moderated  by  time,  by 
reason  and  religion,  existed  still  within  his 
breast,  and  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  enchanted 
city,  mentioned  in  an  oriental  story,  while  he 
moved  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  with  the 
external  show  of  cheerfulness  and  ease,  he  car- 
ried in  his  heart  a  fire  that  piety  might  mitigate, 
but  could  not  quite  extinguish. 

At   length    the  time   arrived   when    ^'incent 
must  depart  on  foreign   service.       Before  day 
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on  an  autumn  morning,  the  lament  left  the 
city,  followed  for  more  than  a  mile  outside  the 
town  by  a  crowd  of  boys  and  leave-taking  friends 
of  the  privates,  many  of  whom  had  got  married 
in  the  place.  With  many  a  pang  Vincent 
looked  back  to  the  scenes  in  which  so  much 
of  his  life  had  passed,  and  to  which  he  was  now 
about  to  bid  a^eu  for  ever.  A  bayonet  wound, 
remved  in  a  tfsttie  at  the  siege  of  a  continental 
town,  put  an  -end  to  a  life  which,  ever  since  that 
fatal  day,  was  iwmarked  by  a  sin^e  gleam  of 
unmingled  joy  or  unembittered  peace.  His  last 
vwda  were  a  prayer  fw  forgiveness.  And  by 
a  singular  coincidence  it  was  observed  that  the 
bayonet  had  penetrated  Ellen  Keating's  letter, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom. 
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It  is  nut  necessary  to  say  within  what  distance 
of  "  our  neighbourhood  "  lies  that  fair  and  fertile 
land  over  wiiich  the  O'Briens  of  Thouiond  once 
held  sway.  Among  the  bravest  of  tlie  followers 
of  the  celebrated  Prince  Murrough  O'Brien, 
whose  valour  and  devotion  are  not  yet  forgotten 
on  his  native  soil,  was  a  knight  named  Sir  Dow- 
ling  O'Hartigan,  whose  character,  like  that  of  all 
the  brighter  ornaments  of  Irish  chivalry,  was  a 
mixture  of  northern  honour,  of  oriental  fervour 
and  devotion,  and  of  the  deepest  and  sinceresl 
religious  feeling.  In  reading  the  accounts  of 
other  days,  the   pride   of  modem   times  takes 
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umbrage  at  the  profound  humility  which  is  traced 
out  amid  the  most  glorious  workings  of  old  he- 
roic zeal,  and  the  sordid  levity  of  our  commercial 
temperament  is  ready  to  scoff  at  tlie  deeply 
seated  and  unselfish  devotion  which  gave  to  the 
chivalry  uf  the  middle  ages  more  than  half  its 
grandeur.  In  those  days,  the  heart  of  mankind 
was  still  profoundly  impressed  with  those  great 
truths  which,  by  keeping  continually  before  the 
mind  the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly  things, 
aire  best  calculated  to  detach  it  from  the  baser 
interests,  to  elevate  its  desires,  and  enlarge  its 
views.  But  what,  exclaims  the  reader,  has  the 
character  of  the  middle  ages  to  do  with  our 
story .'  and  we  feel  conscious  indeed  of  a  som«- 
what  ponderous  commencement,  for  a  mere  fairy 
tale,  for  such,  after  all,  is  the  legend  of  Sir 
Dowling  O'llariigan. 

Every  body,  who  knows  any  thing  of  Irish 
history,  must  have  heard  of  Brian  Boru.  This 
we  assume  as  a  postulate  without  which  we  can 
proceed  no  further.     It  is  equally  notorious  that 
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in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  met  witlj  no  little 
annoyance  from  those  unruly  neighbours  called 
the  Danes,  who  had  now  for  more  than  three 
centuries  exercised  a  barbarous  tyranny  over 
the  original  inhabitaots  of  the  isle,  sometimes 
carrying  it  witli  a  high  hand,  and  sometimes 
suffering  severely  in  the  efforts  made  by  the 
latter  to  rid  themselves  of  their  unfeeling  assiil- 
ants.  Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  thu«>e 
native  warriors  who  endeavoured  to  aid  the  Ard- 
Righ,  or  Arch-King,  Brian,  in  his  liattlcs  against 
the  lawless  Scandinavian,  was  the  knight  whose 
name  we  have  adopted  as  the  title  of  our  legend. 
None  wielded  the  lann  or  the  battle-axe  with  a 
more  fatal  skill ;  none  stood  more  dna  in  the 
fight,  and  none  appeared  so  indifferent  to  the 
reputation  wliich  his  deeds  had  won  him,  as 
Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan.  He  fought  not  for 
fame,  nor  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  for  any  selfish 
end,  but  purely  for  his  duty  ;  duty  to  his  prince, 
to  his  country,  and  to  heaven.  Thus  despising 
death,  not  from  animal   temperament  alone,  or 
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Tbe  greediness  of  ambition,  but  on  the  principles 
of  right  reason,  his  valour  was  as  constant  and 
itleadfust  as  it  was  heroic. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  famous  battle  of 
Cbntarf,  in  which  the  venerable  monarcli  gave 
his  enemies  a  final  overthrow,  and  lost  his  own 
fife,  that  Prince  Murrough  received  the  orders 
of  iJie  Ard-Righ  to  be  present  with  all  the  force 
he  could  muster,  at  the  royal  camp,  within  a 
seated  time.  At  the  moment  when  the  royal 
order  arrived,  Sir  DowlingO'Hartigan  was  seated 
at  tite  table  of  the  prince.  He  immediately 
rose  and  requested  permission  to  return  to  his 
own  home,  in  order  to  muster  all  the  force  he 
could  comniand,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  his  wife  and 
fomily,  for  it  was  foreseen  that  many  a  warrior 
would  leave  home  for  the  approaching  contest 
who  might  never  again  return.  The  prince 
gave  him  permission  to  depart,  after  requesting 
him  lobe  punctual  as  to  the  day  of  joining  them 
with  his  force. 

Night  had  fallen  before  Sir  Dowling  rcache<l 
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the  dreary  wilds  of  Burrin,  in  which  his  house 
was  situate.  The  sky  was  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  Knight  commanded  liis  foot-boy  or  dal- 
tin,  (whose  duty  it  ordinarily  was  to  run  by  his 
master's  side  holding  the  stirrup),  to  mount  on 
his  crupper,  and  to  keep  his  seat  as  well  as  he 
might  behind  him.  Thus,  doubly  freighted,  it 
was  matter  of  wonder  to  master  and  squire  with 
how  uuidi  life  and  vigour  the  little  hobbie  con- 
tinued its  journey.  It  was  interrupted,  how- 
e\'er,  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  At  a  gloomy 
turn  in  the  road,  the  hobbie  stopped  short  with 
so  much  suddenness,  that  the  two  riders,  were  it 
not  for  Sir  Bowling's  superior  horsemanship, 
would,  by  the  impetus  of  their  own  motion,  have 
continued  their  journey  homeward  in  the  air  for 
at  least  a  yard  or  two  beyond  the  hobbie 's  head. 
Still  as  a  stone  statue  stood  the  animal,  seeming 
neither  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  knight,  nor  to 
feel  the  still  more  cogent  remonstrances  which 
were  applied  with  profusion  both  to  rib  and 
flank. 
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"  You  might  as  well  let  him  alone.  Sir  Dow- 
ling,"  said  the  daltin. 

•'  Why  Ho  you  think  so,  Duach  ?" 

"  Because  Ireland  would'iit  make  her  stir 
ttow.  There's  something  near  us,  masther,  that's 
not  good." 

"  Foolish  being !"  said  the  knight;  "  descend, 
and  see  what  is  the  matter." 

*'  Me  !  me  get  down  !"  exclaimed  Duach  ; 
"  I  had  rather  face  a  whole  caih  of  the  Loch- 
Lannoch  •.  Masther,  aslhorc,  get  down  yourself, 
since  you  ar'nt  in  dread  of  them." 

Sir  Dowling  complied,  compassionating  the 
weakness  of  his  attendant,  and  giving  the  reins 
to  the  awe-struck  daltin.  Advancing  a  few 
paces,  he  beheld,  hy  the  faint  light  which  the 
stormy  sky  afforded,  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a 
»iliing  posture,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
with    the  hood   of  her  cloak    turned    over   her 
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head,  and  her  arms  clasped  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  affliction. 

'•  Who's  there  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Dowiing  in  a 
peremptory  tone. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Speak !"  said  the  knight :  "  if  you  be  in 
sorrow,  tell  your  sorrow  ;  if  not,  retire,  and  let 
my  hobbie  pass  the  road." 

Still,  neither  sound  nor  motion  on  the  part  of 
the  hooded  figure,  gave  sign  of  attention  or  of 
compliance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  knight  added 
menace  to  his  words,  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
an  answer. 

"  You're  like  the  rest  of  the  world,"  said  the 
woman,  slowly  revealing  in  the  faint  light  her 
worn  and  wrinkled  features,  "  that  never  knows 
its  friends." 

"  Is  that  Nora  ?"  asked  Sir  DowUng  in  asto- 
nishment. 

"  It  is.  Ah,  Sir  Dowiing,  a'ra  gal,  I'm  in 
tnjuble." 
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Upon   what  account j    Nora  ?"   asked  the 
knight. 

"  I'll  tell  you  then.  Do  you  know  that  lake 
you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  fishing  in  when  you 
used  to  go  to  visit  your  relations  in  the  county 
Gal  way." 

♦'  Do  you  mean  Lough  Ennel  ?*' 

"  The  very  same." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  knight.  "  Many 
a  pleasant  day  and  moonlight  night  I  spent  upon 
the  banks,  or  on  its  waters.  It  was  a  fine  lake 
for  fish." 

"  Well,  a'ra  gal,  you'll  never  spend  another 
there,  except  you  go  to  the  county  Westmealh 
for  it" 

"  To  the  county  Westmeath  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
DowHng  in  astonishment 

"  To  the  county  Westmeath,  achree.  'Tis 
there  Lough  Ennel  is  now,  and  there  it  will 
remain,  I'm  very  much  in  dread." 

'•  Nonsense,'"  said  the  knight,  "  did  I  not  see 
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it  with  my  own  eyes  the  last  time  I  was  in  Gal- 
way,  and  didn't  I  send  the  prince  a  basket  of  the 
finest  trout  he  ever  tasted,  that  I  took  in  the 
very  middle  of  it,  with  my  own  hands  ?  What 
nonsense  !"  said  the  knight,  "  how  could  it  be  in 
the  county  Westmcath  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  through  nothing  in  the  world,  only 
my  folly,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  couldn't 
hut  go  lend  it  to  an  old  neighbour  of  mine,  a 
<lecent  woman,  as  I  thought  her,  that  lives  in 
those  parts,  and  now  she  won't  return  it." 

"  Well,  Nora,"  said  Sir  Dowling,  "  I'm  sur- 
prised at  you.  Is  it  possible?  A  woman  of  your 
sense  to  go  lend  such  a  lake  as  that !  And  sure 
you  ought  to  know  them  Leinster  people  before 
now,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  any  thing  from  them. 
There's  hardly  an  ard-righ  we  had  this  length  of 
time  but  was  heart-broken  with  them,  trying  to 
get  their  tribute.  I  thought  you'd  have  more 
sense,  Nora." 

"  Oh,  then,"  says  tlie  old  woman,  "  who'd 
ever  think  that  she'd  serve  me  such  a  trick? 
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Last  summer  twelvemonth  she  sent  over  to  me, 
with  her  compliments,  and  she'd  be  obliged  to 
mc  for  the  loan  of  a  lake  for  a  little  while,  West- 
meath  being  an  inland  place,  where  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  fish,  and  she  knew  that  I  couldn't 
miss  it  much,  as  Connaught  was  bordering  upon 
the  sea  coast,  and  that  she'd  retuni  it  faithfully 
on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month.  Well,  I 
didn't  like  to  refuse  her,  for  she  has  greater 
power  than  I  have,  and  might  do  me  some  mis- 
chief— so  I  took  Lough  Ennel,  and  rolled  it  up 
in  an  apron,  and  sent  it  off  to  her,  with  my 
compliments,  and  that  I  was  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  accommodate  her.  She  kept  the 
lake ;  and  the  first  Monday  of  the  montli  came 
and  the  first  Monday  after,  and  she  never  sent 
it  home,  and  little  thanks  she  gave  me  when  I 
sent  for  it,  neither.  I  waited  as  long  as  I  had 
patience  to  wait,  but  not  a  sight  of  Lough  Enael 
did  I  see  from  that  day  to  this." 

•*  And  you  are  going  to  look  after  it  now  ?  " 
said  Sir  Dowling. 
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"  I'm  going  now  to  look  after  it,"  replied  tbe 
witch  ;  "  but  indeed  Tin  afraid  it  is  little  good 
for  me.     This  is  my  thanks  for  being  obliging." 

We  may  remark  that  old  Nora  was  right  in 
her  apprehensions,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  Shaw  Mason's  Topography,  or  the 
Collectanea,   for    there    lies    Lough    Ennel    to 
this  day  in  the  middle  of  the  county   West- 
meatb,  whose  inhabitants  continue  to  enjoy  the 
fruits — or  rather  the  fishes  of  the  old  woman's 
dishonesty,  while  the  poor  Gal  way  mountaineer 
stands    often    siipperless    upon  the  heights  of 
Farmoyle,  and  overlooks  the  wide  and  barren 
Hat  where  once  Lough  Ennel  basked  and  tum- 
bled in  the  sun.     It  is  true  that  the  time  of 
possession  specified  in  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
has  long  since  expired  ;  but  there  are  points  in 
this  case  which  render  it  a  p)eculiar  one — and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  Chancery  injunction  might 
readily  be  obtained  to  prevent  any  intermeddling 
with  the  tlsh  until  the  case  should  have  been 
fairly  heard  in  equity,  and  finally  adjudged. 
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"  But  this,"  continued  old  Nora,  "  is  not  the 
only  nor  the  principal  cause  of  my  trouble.  I 
had  rather  all  the  lakes  in  Galway  were  in 
Westmeath,  than  to  hear  what  I  heard  to-night, 
and  to  know  what  I  know." 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?  ^  inquired  Sir 
Bowling. 

"  I  heard  thousands  of  Irish  wives  and  mothers 
lamenting  over  the  slain  and  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Clontarf." 

"  You  heard  them  lamenting,"  said  the 
Knight,  "  for  a  calamity  which  did  not  yet  take 
place." 

*'  But  it  is  certain,"  said  the  woman.  "  When 
the  oak  shall  be  levelled  by  the  storm,  what 
will  become  of  the  underwood  ?  You  know  not 
what  this  means  now — but  you  will  if  you  should 
live  another  week." 

"  Explain  yourself  plainly,"  said  Sir  Dowljng. 
"  Whatever  be  the  issue,  it  is  better  I  should 
be  prepared  for  it.  I  am  to  join  the  standard 
of  Prince  Murrough  at  the  battle,  and  I  am 
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now  returning  to  take  leave  of  my  family  and 
friends." 

The  woman  remained  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  then  suddenly  said  : — 

"  Return  and  collect  your  force,  and  meet  me 
here  to-morrow  evening,  an  hour  before  mid- 
night— alone,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  fail." 

With  these  words  she  disappeared,  and  Sir 
Dowling  O'Hartigan,  in  much  perplexity,  conti- 
nued his  journey.  He  arrived  at  his  castle, 
arranged  his  temporal  affairs,  and  made  the 
necessary  preparation  becoming  one  who  was 
about  to  encounter  imminent  danger.  On  the 
following  day,  having  bid  adieu  to  those  amongst 
his  friends  who  were  to  remain  behind,  he  set 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  of  horse 
and  foot,  with  whom  he  encamped  after  night- 
fall within  a  short  distance  of  the  appointed 
j)]acc  of  meeting. 

About  an  hour  before  midnight.  Sir  Dowling, 
throwing  his  war-cloak  around  him,  advanced  to 
the  rendezvous,  where  he  found  old  Nora  already 
expecting  him  with  an  air  of  deeper  anxiety 
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and  apprehension  than  she  had  shown  the  night 
l)€fore, 

"  Are  you  resolved,  Sir  Dowling,"  she  said, 
"  to  join  the  standard  of  O'Brien  at  Clontarf  ? " 

"  Is  my  Prince  to  be  tl»ere,"  said  Sir  Dow- 
ling, "  and  shall  I  not  be  there  ?  " 

"  Beware." 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

*'  I  passed  the  field  last  evening,  and  the 
colour  of  death  was  upon  the  sod." 

«  The  Men  of  the  Cold  Hills,  mother,  shall 
make  that  vision  good." 

"  Beware ! "  said  the  old  woman,  again,  ele- 
vating her  finger  with  a  warning  look — "  Death 
reaps  his  harvest  without  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  grain — the  weed  and  the  wheatcar  toge- 
ther fall  beneath  his  sickle.  He  is  a  blast  that 
bbws  its  poison  indiscriminately  upon  all  that  is 
fair  and  all  that  is  hideous  on  the  earth — the 
tender  floweret  of  the  spring  that  faints  and 
shrinks,  and  fades  beneath  a  wind  too  chill — and 
the  marble  rock  that  accumulates  its  bulk  for 
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igeft,  and  when  its  date  is  reached,  rots  atom 
after  atom  into  the  embrace  of  the  grim  de-' 
stroyer,  are  both  alike  his  victims.  The  ape 
that  gibbers  on  the  bough,  and  the  sage  that 
meditates  beneath  the  shade — the  coward  that 
skulks  behind  a  fence,  and  the  warrior  that 
braves  him  in  tlie  daylight — the  eagle  in  the 
plains  of  air,  and  the  wren  upon  the  summer 
spray — the  lion  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods,  and 
the  hare  that  glides  in  the  moonlight — the 
leviathan  within  the  caves  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
starfish,  spangling  the  wave  upon  its  surface, 
nay,  even  the  very  elements  that  feed  those 
million  shades  and  rich  varieties  of  b'fe,  are  all 
subjected  to,  and  must  at  some  time  fed  his 
power.  In  the  deepest  shades,  in  the  heart  of 
the  densest  substances,  there  is  no  escaping  that 
pervading  principle  of  ruin.  His  wings  over- 
shadow the  universe,  and  his  breath  penetrates 
to  the  centre.  The  tears  of  the  forlorn  and  the 
bereaved— the  sigh  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
move  him  not — he  has  no  capability  of  relenting 
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— to  him  the  Loch  Lannoch  and  the  childrt-t) 
of  the  Dal  Gais  are  alike." 

"  Whatever  be  my  fate,"  said  Sir  Dowling, 
"  I  will  never  leave  a  tarnished  reputation  after 
me.  The  war-cry  of  the  Strong  •  Hand  shall 
never  find  Sir  Dowling's  slow  to  second  it.  But 
tell  me  if  those  fatal  indications  which  look  on 
you  from  the  future,  point  directly  at  my  life, 
or  at  that  of  my  prince," 

"  I  can  only  answer  for  your  own,"  said  the 
hag,  "  and  I  cannot  even  guess  at  your  fate 
without  your  own  assistance.  Go  to  the  top  of 
yonder  hill,  and  tell  me  what  you  see." 

Sir  Dowling  obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time 
returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  old 
woman. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  '•  a  woman  clothed 
in  saffron,  and  with  golden  ornaments  upon  her 
neck  and  shoulders." 

"  The  sign   is  fatal,"    said  the   old  woman, 


*  He  alludea  to  the  motto  of  the  O'Bricni — Lamh  LauiUr 
a  to  I  01  The  Strong  Hiind  for  ever. 
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shaking  her  head — "  go  again,  and  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hill." 

Again  he  went — and  again  he  came. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  a  woman  clothed 
in  white,  and  wearing  silver  ornaments." 

"  More  fatal  yet,"  exclaimed  the  hag,  with  a 
still  more  ominous  shake  of  the  head — "  go  yet 
once  more,  and  take  the  western  side  of  the 
ascent." 

A  third  time  Sir  Dowling  went — and  a  third 
time  did  Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan  return. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  a  woman  clothed  in 
black,  and  wearing  no  ornament  whatever." 

"  It  is  completeil  then,'*  said  the  woman ; 
"  and  youi-  fate,  if  you  should  join  the  fight  at 
Clontarf,  is  fixed  beyond  all  doubt.  You  die 
upon  the  field," 

«'  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,"  answered  the 
Knight,  "but  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  with  my 
prince  wherever  he  is." 

"  Abstain  from  the  field,  Sir  Dowling,"  said 
the  woman,  looking  on  him  with  much  earnest- 
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ness,  "  I  was  present  when  you  received  in  ytnir 
boyhood  the  order  of  knighthood.  The  wicker 
shield  was  hung  up  in  the  centre  of  the  tield. 
and  you  were  provided  witli  your  lance.  I 
saw  you  shiver  shaft  after  shaft,  from  blade  to 
hilt,  while  the  plains  rung  with  acclamations, 
and  the  ancient  warriors  tossed  their  l)eards  in 
wonder  at  the  vigour  of  so  young  an  arm.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  ever  loved  your  welfare,  and 
I  pray  you  now  to  consult  it  by  remaining  from 
the  field  of  Clontarf." 

Sir  Dowling,  however,  would  by  no  means 
listen  to  her  dishonourable,  though  friendly  soli- 
citations. He  became  so  impatient  of  those 
unworthy  suggestions,  that  he  turned  his  Itack, 
at  length,  and  was  about  to  depart  in  consider- 
able wrath — 

"  Stay,  Sir  Dowling!"  exclaimed  the  witch; 
*'  although  I  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the 
pi-ophecy,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prolong  your 
life.  Take  this  cloak — it  has  the  power  of  ren- 
dering those  who  wear  it  invisible  to  the  eyes  of 
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Others.  If  it  cannot  avert  the  fate  that  threatens 
you,  it  may  at  least  retard  the  term  of  its 
approach.  But  alxjve  all  things,  I  warn  you, 
let  nothing  ever  induce  you  to  resign  the  cloak 
until  the  fight  is  at  an  end ;  if  you  do,  you  are 
lost."  So  saying,  and  flinging  the  filead  upon 
him,  she  hobbled  off,  without  waiting  for  thanks, 
and  took  the  way  towards  Westmeath  to  recover 
her  lost  lake,  and  to  harangue  the  borrower  about 
her  want  of  punctuality. 

"  It  might  be  pardoned,"  she  muttered  to 
herself  as  she  moved  along,  *'  if  there  were  no 
other  lake  in  the  county  Westmeath  but  the  one 
— although  even  then  the  best  that  could  be  said 
of  them  is  that  they  came  by  it  sliabbily  enough 
— but  when  they  have  Lough  Iron,  and  Lough 
Owhel,  and  Lough  Devereragh,  and  Lough 
Lane,  and  a  good  piece  of  Lough  Ree  ! — It  is 
scandalous  and  unneighbourly,  and  1  will  not 
diibniit  to  it.  I'm  sure  it  is  we  that  ought  to  be 
borrowing  lakes  out  of  Westmeath,  and  not  they 
out  of  Gal  way." 
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Sir  Dowling,  in  the  mean  time,  returned. 
Desirous  to  ascertain  whether  old  Nora's  cloak 
did  in  reality  possess  the  wonderful  virtue 
which  she  ascribed  to  it,  he  paused  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  first  sentinels,  and  fastened  it 
about  his  neck.  To  his  astonishment  he  passed 
all  the  guards  successively,  without  receiving  a 
single  challenge,  and  reached  his  own  quarters 
unobserved.  Here  he  found  Duach  lying  half 
asleep  by  the  watch-fire,  which  had  been  lighted 
for  Sir  Dowling''s  use.  Knowing  his  daltin  to 
be  one  of  those  persons  who  are  sensible  of 
scarcely  any  fear,  except  that  which  is  referred 
to  a  supernatural  object,  he  determined  to 
put  the  power  of  ihe  cloak  to  a  still  surer 
test. 

"  Duach  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Dowling,  "  Duach, 
awake!" 

The  daltin  started  up,  and  gazed  around. 

"  Duach  !  "  continued  the  knight,  "  here, 
take  my  cloak  and  Itmii,  and  watch  while  I  lie 
down  and  take  a  few  hours'  sleep." 
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"  Mercy  on  nie ! "  exclaimed  the  daltin,  trem- 
bling. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sirrah  ?  Have  you  lost 
your  wit3  ?  " 

"  'Tis  the  master's  voice ! "  said  Duach, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looking  around  on  all 
sides;  "  but  where  in  the  earthly  universe  is  he  ?  " 

"  Wliere  am  I,  rogue  ?  Do  you  not  see  me 
standing  close  to  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  cried  Duach,  "  I  never  was  in 
trouble  till  now  ! " 

At  these  words,  Sir  Dowling  struck  him  pretty 
smartly  over  the  shoulders  with  his  sheathed 
sword. 

"  If  you  do  not  sec  me,  you  shall  feel  me, 
sirrah,"  said  the  knight. 

At  this  unexpected  assault,  Duach,  with  a 
yell  that  might  have  been  heard  across  the  Shan- 
non, turned  short,  and  would  have  fled  the  camp, 
had  not  Sir  Dowling  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of 
his  safl'ron  cota,  and  held  him  iirm.  At  the 
same  time  he  undid  the   tie  which  made  the 
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mantle  fast  about  his  own  neck,  and  stood  visibly 
before  the  astonished  daltin. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "I  often 
heard  of  wonders,  but  if  this  doesn't  flog  all 
Munster — it's  no  matter.  Where  in  Europe 
were  you,  master?  or  where  do  you  come  from? 
or  is  it  to  drop  out  of  the  sky  you  did,  or  to  rise 
out  of  the  ground,  or  what  ?" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  amazement  with 
M'hich  Duach  heard  his  master  relate  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  the  old  woman,  and  the 
extraordinary  virtue  of  the  cloak  which  she  had 
lent  him. 

'•  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir  Dowling,"  said 
the  dahin,  "  I  don't  count  it  a  sufficient  trial 
that  the  guards  and  myself  couldn't  see  you,  for 
people  have  often  thick  sight,  and  especially  at 
night,  that  way  ;  but  wait  till  morning,  and  the 
first  shieling  we  pass  where  we'll  see  any  pigs, 
you  can  put  it  on.  They  say  pigs  can  see  the 
very  wind  itself,  so  if  they  don't  see  you,  you 
may  depend  your  life  upon  the  cloak." 
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Sir  Dowling  did  not  appear  to  think  this  test 
essential  to  his  purpose,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  he  set  forward,  accompanied  by  his 
force,  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Ard-Righ. 
That  monarch,  and  his  son,  to  whom  he  had 
deputed  the  command  of  the  royal  army  on  this 
occasion,  were  already  on  the  field  of  battle  when 
Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan  arrived.  Many  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  give  a  strong  and  lasting 
interest  to  this  brilliant  day  in  Ireland's  clouded 
story.  King  Brian,  who  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years  ensuing,  raisetl  the  con- 
dition of  the  island  to  a  state  of  almost  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  and  acquired  for  himself  the 
character  of  a  saint,  a  hero,  and  a  sage.  His 
reign  bears  a  cl«>ser  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
French  St.  Louis,  or  the  English  Alfred,  than 
that  of  any  other  Irish  monarch  whom  we  can 
call  to  mind.  Devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  practice  of  religion,  he  encou- 
raged both,  by  every  means  which  the  prero- 
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gativc  of  his  station  could  aiford.  He  founded 
many  churches,  and  added  his  influence  to  that 
of  the  clergy,  in  promoting  a  love  of  piety  and 
virtue.  He  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the 
independent  princes  throughout  the  island,  by 
confirming  their  ancient  privileges,  and  aiding 
them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  authority.  The 
success  with  which  his  efforts  to  establish  national 
peace  and  harmony  were  attended,  has  been 
celebrated  in  a  legend  with  which  all  are  familiar 
who  have  read  the  Irish  melodies,  and  whatever 
be  the  truth  of  the  story,  it  bears  testimony  at 
least  to  the  reputation  of  the  monarch  with  his 
subjects  and  their  posterity.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign,  however,  he  had  the  affliction  to  combat 
with  internal  treachery  and  foreign  invasion. 
The  annalists  tell  us,  that  Mahnorda,  the 
Righ,  or  inferior  monarch  of  Leinstor,  aided  by 
twelve  thousand  Danes,  whom  he  had  called  in 
to  aid  him  in  his  rebellious  enterprise,  arose  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign.  The  aged  monarch 
was    prompt  in   uking  the  field    against  the 
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traitor  and  his  foreign  allies,  nor  were  his  sub- 
jects slow  to  second  him.  The  field,  when  Sir 
Dowling  entered  it,  presented  a  striking  and 
animated  spectacle.  The  Irish  archers  and 
slingers  with  their  small  Scythian  bows  and 
kran-tabals — the  gallow-glnch  heavily  armed, 
with  genn  and  battle-axe,  and  the  shoals  of 
kerne,  distinguished  by  the  hanging  cap,  the 
ready  skene  at  the  girdle,  and  the  javelin  in  the 
hand,  were  arrayed  between  the  royal  tents  and 
the  rebel  force.  Amongst  these  last  the  island 
costume  was  shamefully  mingled  with  the  chain 
armour  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Irish  poil-axe 
advanced  in  the  same  cause  with  the  ponderous 
northern  sparthe,  which  had  so  often  drank  the 
blood  of  the  helpless  and  unresisting,  in  their 
towns  and  villages.  Mindful  of  old  Nora's 
warning.  Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan  committed 
his  men  to  the  command  of  an  inferior  officer, 
and,  fastening  the  cluak  around  his  neck,  passed, 
unobserved,  lo  llint  part  of  the  field  where  Prince 
Murrough  O'Brian  was  in  the  act  of  persuading 
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his  age-stricken  parent,  the  venerable  Priam  of 
the  day,  to  retire  from  a  scene  in  wliich  he  could 
no  longer  afford  assistance,  and  to  await  in  his 
tent  the  issue  of  the  combat.  The  monarch  at 
length  complied,  and  bidding  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  children  of  two  generations,  who 
were  about  to  risk  all  for  his  crown  and  people, 
slowly  retired  from  the  field,  and  at  the  same 
instant  Sir  Dowling  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
the  prince  give  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of 
disappointment  and  surprise  at  his  non-appear- 
ance. 

"  It  is  the  first  time,"  said  Prince  Murrough, 
"  that  I  ever  knew  Sir  Dowling  O'Hartigan 
untrue  to  his  engagement." 

The  knight  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
himself  from  flinging  away  the  cloak,  and  remov- 
ing the  uneasiness  of  his  prince,  but  the  warning 
of  Nora,  and  the  fear  that  in  the  eagerness  to 
manifest  his  loyalty  he  might  lose  the  power  of 
manifesting  it  in  a  more  effectual  way,  enabled 
him  to  controul  his  inclinations. 
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The  battle  commenced,  and  Sir  Dowling, 
taking  his  position  near  the  Prince,  wrought 
prodigies  of  valour  in  his  defence.  The  prince 
and  his  immediate  attendants  beheld  with  asto- 
nishment Dane  after  Dane,  and  traitor  after 
traitor  fall  mortally  wounded  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  none  could  say  by  whose  weapon  the 
blow  was  struck.  More  than  once,  the  prince, 
as  if  his  own  strength  were  so  gigantic  that 
the  mere  intention  of  a  blow  on  his  part  were 
more  destructive  than  the  practical  exertions  of 
another,  saw  his  enemies  fall  prostrate  at  his 
feet  when  he  had  but  lifted  his  sword  into  the 
air  above  them.  At  length  a  Nordman,  of  pro- 
digious size,  came  bearing  down  upon  the  Prince, 
hewing  all  to  pieces  before  him,  and  breaking 
the  royal  ranks  with  the  strength  of  a  rhino- 
ceros. At  the  very  instant  when  he  had  arrived 
within  a  sword's  length  of  Murrough  O'Brian, 
and  while  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  his 
shield  in  order  to  resist  his  onset,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  all,  and  doubtless  to  his  own,  the 
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head  of  the  gigantic  Nordtnan  rolled  upon  the 
grass.     The  Prince  started  back  amazed. 

"  These  must  be  Sir  Cowling's  blows,"  he 
exclaimed,  ••  and  yet  I  do  not  see  the  man  ! " 

"  And  what  hand,"  cried  Sir  Bowling,  fling- 
ing aside  the  cloak  in  a  transport  of  death- 
defying  zeal,  "  what  hand  has  a  better  right 
than  Sir  Dowling's  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  son 
of  Brian  ? " 

He  had  scarcely  given  utterance  to  the 
words,  when  the  sparthe  of  a  Loch  I^annoch 
who  stood  at  some  distance,  came  whistling 
through  the  air,  and  transfixed  him  on  the  spot, 
the  victim  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  rest 
is  known.  The  aged  monarch,  the  Prince,  and 
many  of  their  house,  and  four  thousand  of  their 
followers  shared  the  fate  of  Sir  Bowling  O'Har- 
tigan ;  but  their  country  was  redeemed  in  their 
destruction,  for  Clontarf  did  more  than  'scotch  ' 
the  Banish  hydra.  It  was  never  seen  to  raise 
one  of  its  heads  again  in  Ireland. 
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'TwAS  in  the  blooming  month  of  May, 

When  woods  and  fields  are  green  ; 
When  earlf,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

The  sky-lark  sings,  unseen ; 
A  gallant  brig,  with  swelling  sails^ 

Weigh'd  anchor  by  our  strand. 
With  conricts  from  poor  Erin's  vales, 

Bound  for  Van  Diemen's  land. 
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11. 

Slow  down  old  Shannon's  silent  tide 

By  favouring  breezes  borne, 
I  saw  the  royal  fabric  glide, 

Dim  in  the  twilight  mom  ; 
\^Tien  sadly  o'er  the  shining  flood 

Those  accents  reached  the  shore — 
"  Adieu,  adien  t  my  own  green  wood, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more ! 


III. 


"  Ye  furze-clad  hills,  and  briery  dells, 

Now  waking  to  the  dawn — 
Ye  streams,  whose  lonesome  mnrmur  swells 

Across  the  silent  lawn — 
Ye  snow-white  cots,  that  sweetly  smile 

Along  the  peaceful  shore, 
Adieu,  adieu  !  my  own  green  isle, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  ihee  more. 
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<*  O,  had  my  ton^e  a  trumpet's  force, 

To  rouse  yon  slumbering  vale, 
That  I  might  moke  the  echo  hoarse 

With  my  unhappy  tale ; 
That  I  might  wake  each  sleeping  friend. 

To  hear  my  parting  moan, 
And,  weeping  o'er  my  luckless  end. 

Be  watchful  for  his  own. 


V, 


From  infancy  a  blissful  life 

In  yonder  vale  I  led; 
There,  first  I  met  my  faithful  wife, 

There,  first  I  woo'd  and  wed ; 
Long  time  with  blithesome  industry 

We  met  each  coming  dawn, 
Or  closed  each  eve  with  gentle  glee. 

Beside  the  dark  Ovaun. 
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VI. 

Oh !  give  again  my  humhle  lot, 

My  garden  by  the  mill, 
The  rose  that  graced  our  clay-built  cot. 

The  hazel-tufted  hill; 
The  sweets  that  fill'd  each  grateful  sensp 

From  dawn  to  dewy  night ; 
And  more  than  these — the  innocence 

That  gave  the  landscape  light. 


Til. 


*'  For  daily  there  the  nesting  lark 
Sang  to  my  spade  at  mom ; 
'I'he  red-breast  there,  at  fall  of  dark, 

Hymn'd  lonely  from  her  thorn. 
Ah  !  must  I  leave  that  happy  dell. 
Where  all  my  youth  was  pass'd  ? 
And  breathe  to  each  a  sad  farewell, 
My  fondest,  and  my  lost. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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VIII. 

"  When  far  Van  Dieinen's  ^i)n1)e>an]s  soon 

Upon  my  head  shall  fall. 
How  shall  I  mils  at  toiboine  noon 

My  Mary's  cheerful  cull  I 
When,  standing  on  the  distant  stil^. 

She  pour'd  her  sammons  clear. 
Or  met  me  with  that  happy  smile 

Tliat  made  onr  threshold  dear  I 


IX. 


"  What  hand  shall  trim  the  rushlight  now 

That  glads  my  cabin  floor? 
Or  raise  the  turf  with  bended  bough. 

When  wintry  tempests  roar  ? 
Ah  I  never  shall  that  lightsome  hearth 

Again  be  swept  for  me ; 
Nor  infant  there,  w<th  fondling  mirth. 

Come  climbing  to  my  knee. 
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Ah,  happy  days !  what  Mary  now 

Along  the  hedge  shall  sttal, 
With  dark  blue  cloak  and  hooded  brow. 

To  bring  my  noontide  meal  ? 
The  plenteous  root  of  Erin's  fiebis. 

To  toil-worn  peasant  sweet ; 
And  that  fair  draught  the  dairy  yields, 

Not  whiter  than  her  feeL 


XI. 


Dream  ou — dream  on,  my  happy  friends  ! 

Oh  I  never  may  you  know 
The  hopeless,  helpless  grief  that  rends 

My  bosom  as  I  go  ! 
But  AV'heu,  at  merry  dunce  or  fair 

The  sportive  moments  ilee, 
Let  old  remembrance  waken  there 

One  pitying  thought  on  me. 
o2 
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Yet  hear  my  tale — the  bursting  sigb 

That  loaves  tbo  sufferer's  heart, 
The-  (cars  that  blind  eai'h  6xe(l  eye 

When  old  afTections  part ; 
The  wail,  the  shriek,  each  sound  of  fenr. 

That  scares  the  peopled  glen, 
Might  yet,  would  they  the  lesson  hear. 

Teach  wisdom  unto  men. 


XIII. 


"Twas  night — the  black  November  blast 

Howl'd  fierce  throngh  shrub  and  briar. 
We  heard  the  demon  as  he  pass'd, 

And  stirr'd  our  scanty  fire : 
Our  babes,  by  sweetest  slumber  lull'd 

In  rosy  silence  lay. 
Like  Imds  to  grace  a  garland  cuU'd 

Upon  a  summer  day. 
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"  A  knock  ! — hark  ! — bush  I — 'twas  but  the  hailj 

That  smote  our  single  pane — 
Still  fiercer  beat  the  rufiian  gale — 

Still  heavier  drove  the  rain ; — 
Again ! — the  latch  is  raised — the  sturin 

Dash'd  back  the  opening  door, 
And  light'ning  show'd  the  unknown  form 

That  press'd  our  cabin  floor. 


XV. 

O  Satan,  prince  of  darkness!  thou — 

Wert  tbott  in  presence  there. 
Thou  cooldst  not  wear  a  subtler  brow. 

Nor  loftier  seeming  bear  ; — 
Dark  hung  the  drenched  tresses  wild 

Around  his  sallow  cheek; 
Nor  e'er  did  lady,  whispering  mild 

With  sweeter  accent  speak. 
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It  was— it  WHS  some  friendly  powV 

That  saw  lay  coming  doom, 
And  warned  me  of  that  fatjil  hour, 

Amid  the  storm7  gloom, 
When  lend  I  heard  the  thnnders  roll 

Prophetic  in  mine  ear, 
And  something'  shook  my  secret  souf 

With  sense  of  danger  near ! 


"  Now  quickly  Mary's  dext'rous  hand 

The  simple  meal  prepared ; 
And  soon,  by  rapid  apron  fann'd, 

The  ruddy  hearth-stone  glared  ; 
Soon  by  its  social  quick'ning  light 

We  tulk'd,  with  bosoms  free. 
And  Mary  left  the  long,  long  night 

To  ruin  and  to  me. 
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"  The  sound  of  waters  gushing  tweet 

Ui>on  a  summer  noon, 
Of  winds  that  stir  the  green  retreat 

Or  harvest  songs  in  June. 
Were  hke  the  soul-en«nuring  wordi; 

That  from  the  s^trsnger  fell, 
But  while  they  sounded  heavenly  chords 

They  had  the  spleen  of  hell. 


"  He  spoke  of  faded  martial  zeal 

Before  the  sun  was  set, 
That  blood-red  hail'd  the  victor  stnel 

Of  old  Plantagenet, 
He  talk'd  of  Erin's  injured  plains, 

Of  England's  galling  yoke, 
And  a  subtle  fire  within  my  veins 

Was  kindling  while  he  sjKike. 
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XX. 

"  He  mark'd  my  heat : — '  And  if  thou  h»sl 

'  A  pulse  for  Ireland  still — 
*  If  thoa  canst  wind  &  merry  blast 

'  Upon  a  mooDligbt  hill — 
'  If  selfish  hopes  and  craven  feats 

*  Have  left  thy  courage  free, 
'  And  thou  canst  feel  thy  country's  tears, 

'  Arise  and  follow  me  ! ' 


XXI. 


"  We  left  the  cot. — The  storm  had  sunk 

Upon  the  midnight  wild, 
And  bright  against  each  leafless  trunk 

The  flitting  raoon-beam  smil'd — 
We  hurried  down  by  copse  and  rill, 

By  cliff  and  mountain  gorge, 
'Till  close  by  Shanid's  lonesome  hill 

We  reached  the  village  forge. 
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XXII. 

"  Dark,  Bilent,  lone  the  hovel  seem  d, 

And  cloak'd  each  tiny  pane, 
Yet  oft  from  chinks  a  red  ray  stream'd 

Across  the  gloomy  plain  ; 
And  smother'd  voices  heard  within 

Came  doubtfiil  on  the  ear, 
As  when  a  merry  festal  din 

Is  hush'd  in  sadden  fear. 


XXI II. 

The  stranger  paus'd — '  Within  are  those 

'  The  bravest  of  the  land, 
'  With  heart  to  feel  her  countless  woes, 

'  And  ever  ready  hand ; 
'  If  thou,  for  home  and  manhood's  right, 

'  Can  mock  at  danger  too, 
•  Come,  pledge  us  at  our  board  to-night, 

'  And  join  our  gallant  crew ! ' 
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XXtV. 

■  He  knocked — '  VV'ho's  there  ?  * — '  My  voice  alone 
'  May  answer  for  my  name.* 
Quick  from  the  op'ning  (toorway  ghone 

A  glow  of  ruddy  flame — 
The  wicket  closed — the  anxious  blood 

Forsook  my  pallid  face, 
When,  like  a  wild  bird  snared,  I  stood 
Within  that  hideous  place. 


"  Around  a  board,  whose  dingy  plane 

Was  stain'd  by  long  carouse, 
Sat  grinri  Rebellion's  horrid  train, 

With  fierce,  suspicious  brows. 
Crouch 'd  by  the  hearth,  a  wrinkled  hag 

The  lading  embers  blew, 
Old  Vauria  of  the  river  crag — 

The  Hebe  of  the  crew. 
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XXVI. 

"  Here  Starlight  (name  of  terror!)  quaff'd 

Unmix'd  the  liquid  fire — 
Here  Blink-o'-dawn,  with  milder  draught, 

Inflamed  his  easy  ire ; 
And  Lard-the-back,  and  Death's-head  gaunt 

Their  mnrderou*  vigil  keep. 
And  many  a  name  whose  echoes  haunt 

The  village  parson's  sleep. 


XXVII. 

"  Here  Moonshine  (name  to  outrage  dear) 

Told  how  at  even  close 
He  cropp'd  the  'nighted  proctor's  ear, 

And  slit  the  g^uager's  nose ; 
And  how  some  hand,  at  dusk  of  dawn. 

Had  fired  the  bishop's  hay. 
And  headless  by  the  mountain  bawn 

The  base  informer  lay. 
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xxvitl. 

'  <  Hush  !  hofili  I — ^"tis  be  1'     A  silence  cftin« 
Upon  that  guiltj  band, 
Like  mastiffii  roused  with  glance  of  flame. 

The  stranger  form  they  scann'd: 
'  Fear  not,'  the  chieftain  sait] ;  'he  hears 

'  A  bosom  like  yonr  own  ; 
'  A  heart  to  right  the  orphan's  tears 
'  And  soothe  the  widow's  moan. 


XXIX. 


'  Well  met,  my  friends  ! — O  glorious  night, 
'  It  glads  my  heart  to  see 
That  you  can  feel  poor  Erin's  slight, 
'  And  strike  for  liberty  ! 
'  Within  this  hour  yon  castle  walls 
'  Shall  blacken  in  the  flame, 
And  Havoc  on  those  painted  halls 
'  Shall  burn  her  ghastly  name.' 
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xxx. 

And  now,  beneath  the  gathering  cloud 

That  shadow'd  rule  and  wood, 
With  hasty  pace  the  rebel  crowd 

Their  secret  track  pursued ; 
They  reach'd  a  hill  with  waving  larch 

And  mingletl  poplar  crown'd, 
VN'here,  tow'ring  o'er  one  ivied  arch. 

An  ancient  castle  frown'd. 


XXXI. 


"  All  dark  I  all  silent !  not  a  light 

Gleams  from  a  window  there ; 
Knew  they  the  councils  of  the  night 

Less  sound  their  slumber  were. 
"Tis  time  ! — the  torch  ! — but  whore  is  he 

Who  led  the  daring  band  ? 
Why  darts  he  by  that  sheltering  tree  ? 

Why  waits  the  lighted  brand  ? 
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XXXII. 

«  <  Fly  comrades,  fly  I — see  yonder  fiame 
«  That  rises  from  the  hill — 
'  Fly  ! — heard  ye  not  the  wild  acclaim 

'  That  hail'd  that  whistle  shrill?' 
'Twas  late  ! — a  hundred  bayanetK  gleam'd 

Around  tbem  in  the  toil — 
And  many  a  heart's  blood  hotly  streamed 
Upon  that  &tal  soil. 


"  What,  snared  !  betray 'd ! — and  there  he  stood, 

The  traitor  and  the  slave, 
Who  purchased  with  their  reeking  blood 

The  life  his  judges  gave. 
Still  red  with  gore,  each  streaming  hilt 

Against  the  moonlight  glows — 
Oh !  thus  shall  all  who  sow  in  guilt. 

Reap  treason  at  the  clo^ie. 
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XXXIV. 

'<  O,  you  who  bless  these  dawning  skies 

In  yon  receding  Tftles, 
Take  wfkrning  from  my  parting  sighs, 

And  from  those  swelling  sails ! 
To  answer  crime  with  crime  is  worse 

Than  tamely  to  endure ; 
And  er'n  for  black  oppression's  corse 

Dark  treason  is  no  cure. 


XXXV. 

"  Farewell,  farewell  I  ye  distant  hills 

AVith  many  a  garden  gay ! 
Ye  waving  g^ves  and  gushing  rills 

That  hail  the  rising  day ! 
Yc  hills  of  Clare,  with  vapours  hoar, 

llingmoylan's  leafy  dells ; 
And  thou,  oh  wild  sea-beaten  shore. 

Where  many  a  kinsman  dwells !" 
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XXX  vt. 

He  song,  while  o'er  the  dftrkenin^  strrom 

Fresh  came  the  waken iog  gBje, 
And  fading,  like  a  morning  dream, 

I  hewd  his  parting  wail : — 
"  Farewell,  ye  cots,  that  sweetly  smile 

Along  the  peaceful  shore  1 
Farewell,  fiirewell,  my  own  green  isle  ' 

I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  !" 
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THE  VILLAGE  RUIN. 


The  lake  which   washes  the  orchards  of  the 

village  of  ,  divides  it  from  an  abbey  now 

in  ruins,  but  associated  with  the  recollection  of 
uue  of  those  few  glorious  events  which  shed  a 
scanty  and  occasional  lustre  on  the  dark  and 
mournful  tide  of  Irish  history.  At  this  founda> 
tion  was  educated,  a  century  or  two  before  the 
English  conquesl,  Melcha,the  beautiful  daughter 
of  O'Melachlin,  a  prince  whose  character  and 
conduct  even  yet  afford  room  for  speculation 
to  die  historians  of  his  country.  Not  like  the 
maids  of  our  degenerate  days,  who  are  scarce 
exceeded  by  the  men  in  their  effeminate  vanity 
and  love  of  ornament,  young  Melcha  joined  to 
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the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  a  virgin  the  aus- 
terity and  piety  of  a  hermit.  The  simplest 
roots  that  fed  the  lowest  of  her  father's  subjects 
were  the  accustomed  food  of  Melcha ;  a  couch 
of  heath  refreshed  her  delicate  limbs,  and  the 
lark  did  not  arise  earlier  at  morn  to  sing  the 
praises  of  his  Maker  than  did  the  daughter  of 
O'Melachlin. 

One  subject  had  a  large  proportion  of  her 
thoughts,  her  tears  and  prayers — the  misery  of 
her  afflicted  country,  for  she  had  not  fallen  on 
happy  days  for  Ireland.  Some  years  before  her 
birth,  a  swarm  of  savages  from  the  north  of 
Europe  had  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  and  in  despite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of 
her  father,  (who  then  possessed  the  crown)  and 
of  the  other  chiefs,  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
power  throughout  the  country.  Thorgills,  the 
barbarian  chief  who  had  led  them  on,  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conquered  isle,  leaving,  how- 
ever, to  O'Melachlin  the  name  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  while  all  the  power  of  government 
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own  authority.  The  coarser  vices  are  the  usual 
concomitants  of  cruelty.  ThorgiUs  beheld  the 
saintly  daughter  of  his  host  with  other  eyes  than 
those  of  admiration.  Accustomed  to  mould  the 
wishes  of  the  puppet  monarch  to  his  own,  he 
tarried  not  even  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  but 
desiring  the  company  of  O'Melachlin  on  the 
green  without  the  palace,  he  there  disclosed  to 
him,  with  the  bluiuness  of  a  barbarian,  and  the 
insolence  of  a  conqueror,  his  infamous  wishes. 

Struck  to  the  soul  at  what  he  heard,  O'Me- 
lachlin was  deprived  of  the  power  of  reply  or 
utterance.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had  re- 
signed to  the  invader  the  power  which  had  fallen 
so  heavy  on  the  land,  his  feelings  were  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  sympathy,  and  self-interest  made 
him  pitiful.  The  cries  of  bereaved  parents,  to 
which  till  now  his  heart  had  been  impenetrable 
as  a  wall  of  brass,  found  sudden  entrance  to  its 
inmost  folds,  and  a  responsive  echo  amid  its 
teuderest  strings.  He  sat  for  a  time  upon  a 
bench  close  by,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his 
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hand,  and  a  torrent  of  tempestuous  feelings  rush- 
ing through  his  bosom. 

"  What  saycst  thou  'f  asked  the  tyrant,  after 
a  long  Mlence  ;  '*  Shall  I  have  tny  wish  ?  No 
answer  !  Hearest  thuu,  slave  ?  What  insolence 
keeps  thee  silent  P" 

"  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,"  replied  the  mo- 
narch, "  I  was  thinking  then  of  a  sore  annoyance 
tiiat  has  lately  bred  about  our  castle.  I  mean 
that  rookery  yonder,  the  din  of  which  even  now 
confounds  the  music  of  our  feast,  and  invades 
with  its  untimely  harshness  our  cheering  and 
most  singular  discourse.  I  would  I  had  some 
mode  of  banisiiing  that  pest— I  would  I  had 
some  mode — I  would  I  had." 

"  Ho  !  was  that  all  the  subject  of  thy 
thought  ?"  said  Thorgills — "  why,  fool,  thou 
never  wiit  be  rid  of  them  till  thou  hast  burned 
the  nests  wherein  they  breed." 

"  I  thank  thee,"  answered  the  insulted  parent, 
"  rU  take  thy  counsel.  I'll  burn  the  nests. 
Will  you  walk  into  tJie  house  ?" 
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was  centred  in  himself.  The  history  of  tyranny 
scarcely  furnishes  a  more  appalling  picture  of 
devastating  and  oppressive  cruelty  than  that 
which  followed  the  success  of  this  invasion. 
Monasteries  were  destroyed,  monks  slaughtered 
in  the  shelter  of  their  cloiBters ;  cities  laid  waste 
and  burnt ;  learning  almost  exterminated,  and 
religion  jKTsecutetl  wiili  a  virulence  peculiar  to 
the  glcKHiiy  and  superstitious  character  of  ihe 
oppressors.  Hi.'ttorians  present  a  minute  and 
afl'ecting  detail  cf  the  enormities  which  were 
perpetrated  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  restriction, 
and  direct  aggression.  The  single  wordTYBANxy, 
however,  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

Astounded  at  these  terrible  events,  O'Melach- 
lin,  though  once  a  valiant  general,  seemed  struck 
witli  some  base  |>alsy  of  the  soul  that  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  groans  and  tortures  of  his 
subjects,  or  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the 
monster  who  was  nominally  leagued  with  him  in 
power.  Apparently  content  with  the  shadow  of 
dominion  left  him,  and  with  the  security  afforded 
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to  those  of  his  own  household,  he  slept  upon  his 
duties  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  and  thirty  yean 
of  misery  rolled  by  without  his  striking  a  blow, 
or  even  to  all  appearance  forming  a  wish  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  afflicted  country.  It  was  not 
till  he  was  menaced  H-ith  the  danger  of  sharing 
the  affliction  of  his  people  that  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  it. 

Such  apathy  it  was  which  pressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Melcha,  and  filled  her  heart  with  shame 
and  with  affliction.  A  weak  and  helpless  maid, 
she  had,  however,  nothing  but  her  prayers  to 
l)e«tow  upon  her  country,  nor  were  those  be- 
stowed in  vain.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  rich  in 
virtue  as  in  beauty,  and  in  talent,  she  was  re- 
called from  those  cloisters  whose  shadows  still 
are  seen  at  even-fall,  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
our  lake,  to  grace  the  phantom  court  of  her  de- 
generate father.  The  latter,  proud  of  his  child, 
gave  a  splendid  feast  in  honour  of  her  return, 
to  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  invite  the 
oppressor  of  his  subjects,  and  the  usurper  of  his 
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Was  it  for  such  an  end  he  had  instilled  info  her 
delicate  mind  the  principles  of  early  virtue,  and 
of  Christian  piety  ?  By  degrees,  as  he  contem- 
plated his  situation,  his  mind  was  roused  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  exigency  to  devise  the  means 
of  its  removal.  He  communicated  both  to 
Melcha,  and  was  not  disappointed  in  her  finn- 
ness.  With  a  zeal  Iwyond  her  sex,  she  prepared 
to  take  a  part  in  the  desperate  counsels  of  htr 
father,  and  the  still  more  desperate  means  by 
which  he  proposed  to  put  them  into  execution. 
AssembUng  the  officers  of  his  court,  he  made 
known  to  all,  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 
the  flagrant  insult  which  had  been  offered  tn 
their  sovereign,  and  obtained  the  ready  pletlge 
of  all  to  peril  their  existence  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  WLshes.  He  unfolded  in  their  sight  the 
green  banner  of  their  country,  which  had  now 
for  more  than  thirty  years  lain  hid  amongst  the 
wrecks  of  their  departed  freedom,  and  while  the 
memory  of  former  glories  shone  warmly  on  their 
minds,  through  the  gloom  of  recent  shame  and 
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recent  injuries,  the  monarch  e*sily  directed  their 
enthusiasm  to  the  point  where  he  would  have  it 
fall,  the  tyranny  of  Thorgilis  and  his  country- 
nicn. 

On  the  following  day,  the  latter  departed  for 
the  capital,  where  he  was  to  await  the  determi- 
nation of  Ills  colleague.  Accustomed  to  hold  in 
contempt  the  imbecility  of  the  conquered  king, 
and  hard  himself  at  heart,  he  knew  not  what 
prodigious  actions  may  take  their  rise  from  the 
impulse  of  paternal  love.  That  rapid  month 
was  fruitful  in  exertion-  Couriers  were  de- 
spatched from  the  palace  of  O^Melachlin  to  many 
of  those  princes  whose  suggestions  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  isle  he  had  long  since  received 
with  apathy  or  disregard.  Plans  were  arranged, 
troops  organised,  and  a  general  system  of  intelli- 
gence established  throughout  the  island.  It  is 
easy  to  unite  the  opjiresscd  against  the  oppressor. 
All  seemed  almost  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
sovereign,  so  suddenly  his  scheme  was  spread 
throughout  the  country.     The  moon  rolled  by. 
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"  What,  first,  of  my  request?"  said  Thorgills. 
"  Tell  me  that." 

"If  thou  hadst  asked  of  me,"  replied  the 
king,  "a  favourite  hobhy  for  the  ciiase,  or  a 
hound  to  guard  thy  threshold,  thou  wouidst  not 
think  it  much  to  grant  a  week  at  least  for  pre- 
|)aring  my  heart  to  part  wiih  what  it  loved.  How 
much  more,  when  thy  demand  reaches  to  tlu- 
child  of  my  heart,  the  only  oUspnng  of  a  mother 
who  died  liefore  she  had  beheld  her  offspring." 

"  A  week,  then,  let  it  be,"  said  Thorgills, 
looking  with  contempt  upon  the  starling  tears  of 
the  supplicant. 

"  A  week  would  scarce  suffice,"  replied  the 
monarch,  ''  to  teach  my  tongue  in  what  language 
it  should  communicate  a  destiny  like  this  to 
Melcha." 

"  What  time  wouidst  thou  require,  then '( " 
cried  the  tyrant  hastily. 

"  Thou  seest,^'  replied  the  king,  pointing  to 
the  new  moon,  which  shotved  its  slender  cresceni 
above  the  wood-crowned  hills  that  bounded  in 
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the  pros])ect — "  Before  that  thread  of  light  that 
glimmers  now  upon  the  distant  lake,  like  chastity 
on  beauty,  has  fulfilled  its  changes,  thou  shalt 
n-ceive  my  answer  to  this  proffer.*' 

"  Br  it  so,"  said  Thorgills ;  and  the  conver- 
sation ended.  When  the  guesU  had  all  de- 
parted, the  wretched  monarch  went  into  bis 
oratory,  where  he  bade  one  of  his  followers  order 
]\Iolciia  to  attend  him.  She  found  him  utterly 
depressed,  and  ahno»t  incapable  uf  forming  a 
design.  Having  commanded  the  attendants  to 
withdraw,  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  make 
known  to  the  astonished  princess  the  demand  of 
the  usurper.  He  remembered  her  departed 
mother,  and  he  thought  of  her  own  sanctity,  and 
more  than  all,  he  remembered  his  helpless  con- 
dition, and  the  seeming  im|Mssibility  of  doing 
any  thing  within  the  time,  to  remove  from  his 
own  doors  the  misery  which  had  already  befallen 
•o  many  of  his  subjects,  witliout  meeting  any 
.ictive  sympathy  fiom  him.  Was  this  the  form 
which  he  was  to  resign  into  a  rulRan's  hands  ? 
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them  to  the  earth  for  ever.  Alotie,  in  her  royal 
fnther''s  oratory,  she  lay  prostrate  before  the 
marble  altar,  and  wet  with  floods  of  tears  the 
solid  pavement  at  its  base.  She  praye<l  not 
like  a  fanatic  or  a  worldling,  but  like  one 
who  understood  with  a  feeling  mind  the  real 
miseries  of  her  country,  and  knew  that  she 
addressed  a  power  capable  of  removing  them. 
The  step  of  her  father  at  the  porch  of  the 
oratory  aroused  the  princess  from  her  atti- 
tude of  devotion.  She  stood  up  hastily  upon 
her  feet,  like  one  prepared  for  enterprise,  and 
waited  the  speech  of  O'Melaciilin.  lie  came  to 
inform  her  tliat  all  was  ready  for  her  departure, 
and  conducted  her  into  an  adjoining  chamber, 
that  he  might  bid  her  farewell.  The  father  and 
daughter  embraced  in  silence  and  with  tears. 
Believing  from  the  error  of  the  light  that  she 
hxiked  pale  as  she  stoml  before  him,  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  in  an  encouraging  manner. 
"  Follow  roc,"  he  said,  "  my  child,  and  thou 
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shalt  see  how  little  cause  thou  host  to  fear  the 
power  of  this  Norwegian  llolofernes.'" 

The  king  conductcii  her  into  another  rvom 
where  stood  tiftcen  young  maidens,  as  it  seemed, 
and  richly  attired. 

"  Thou  seest  these  virgins,  Melcha,"  said  the 
monarch.  "  Their  years  are  like  tliine  own,  but 
under  every  cloak  is  a  warrior's  sword,  and  they 
do  not  want  a  warrior's  hand  to  wield  it,  for  all 
that  is  woman  of  them  is  their  dress.  Dost 
thou  think,"  he  added  tenderly,  "  that  thou  hast 
Hrmness  for  such  a  task  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  repliwi  his  daughter,  "  He 
who  put  strength  into  the  arm  of  Judith  can 
give  courage  to  the  heart  of  Melcha." 

They  departed  from  the  palace,  where  the 
anxious  father  remained  a  little  longer,  until  the 
fast  advancing  shades  of  night  should  enable 
him  to  put  the  first  steps  of  his  design  into 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  earliest  stars  began  to 
glimmer  on  the  woods  of  Meath,  he  took  fironi 
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and  by  its  latest  glimmer  a  messenger  was  de- 
sjiatched  to  the  capital  to  inform  the  tyrant  that 
O'Mc'lachlin  would  send  his  daughter  to  meet 
him  at  whatever  place  he  should  appoint. 

There  was  an  island  on  a  lake  in  Meath,  in 
which  Tiiorgills  had  erected  a  lordly  palace, 
surrounded  by  the  richest  woods,  and  affording 
a  delicious  prospect  of  the  lake  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Hither  the  luxurious  monarch 
directed  that  the  daughter  of  O'Melacldin  should 
be  sent,  together  with  her  train  of  fifteen  noble 
maidens  of  the  court  of  O'Melachlin.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  latter  in  seeming  to  ncceile  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tyrant,  is  prcservetl  amongst  the 
annaU  of  the  isle.  It  requesteil  him  to  consider 
wiieiher  he  might  not  find  elsewhere  some  object 
more  deserving  of  his  favour  than  "  that  brown 
girl,"  and  besought  him  to  remember  '*  whose 
father's  child  she  was." 

Far  from  being  touched  by  this  appeal,  the 
usurper,  on  the  appointed  day,  selected  in  the 
capital  fifteen  of  the  most  dissolute  and  brutal 
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of  liis  followers,  with  whom  he  arrived  at  even- 
ing at  the  rendezvous.  It  was  a  portentouK 
night  for  Ireland.  Even  to  the  eyes  of  the 
tyrant  and  his  gang,  half  blinded  as  they  were 
to  all  but  their  own  hideous  thoughts,  there 
appeared  something  gloomy  and  forebotling  in 
the  stiUness  that  brooded  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  seemed  even  to  pervade  the  manners  of  the 
people.  The  villages  were  silent  as  they  passed, 
and  there  appeared  in  die  greeting  of  the  few 
they  met  ujwn  the  route  an  air  of  deep-seated 
and  almost  menacing  intelligence. 

Meantime,  with  feelings  widely  different,  and 
an  anxiety  that  even  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  awakened  spirit  of  heroism  could 
nt»t  wholly  subdue,  O'Melachlin  prepared  him- 
self for  the  painful  task  of  bidding  farewell  to 
his  beloved  daughter.  Melcha,  already  aware 
of  his  design,  awaited  with  the  deepest  anxietv, 
yet  mingled  with  a  thrilling  ho)K>,  the  approach 
of  the  auspicious  moment  that  was  to  crown  her 
ardent  and  long-cherished   wishes,  or  to  dash 
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conqueror.  The  guide  disappeared,  and  the 
princess  prepared  for  the  issue.  In  a  little  time 
the  hangings  at  one  side  of  the  apartment  were 
drawn  back,  and  the  usurper,  accompanied  by 
his  ruffian  band,  made  his  appearance,  hot  with 
the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  staggering  from 
the  late  debauch.  The  entrance  of  Thorgiis  was 
the  signal  for  Mclcha  to  prepare  her  jwri.  All 
remained  still  while  Thorgiis  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  the  silent  band  of  maidens,  and  paused 
at  length  before  the  «'  brown  girl,"  for  whom 
O'Metachlin  had  besought  his  pity.  A  thrill  of 
terror  shut  through  the  heart  of  Melcha  as  she 
beheld  the  hand  of  the  wretch  about  to  grasp 
her  arm. 

*'  Down  with  the  tyrant ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  that  rung  like  a  bugle  call.  "  Upon  him, 
warriors,  in  the  name  of  Erin  !  Bind  him,  but 
slay  him  not !  ^ 

With  a  wild  "  Farrah  ! "  that  shook  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  abhorred  dwelling,  the  youths 
obeyed   the   summons  of   the    heroine.      The 
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tomado  bursts  not  sooner  from  the  bosom  of  an 
eastern  calm,  than  did  the  band  of  warriors  from 
their  delicate  disguise  at    the   sound  of   those 
beloved  accents.      Their  swords  for  an  instant 
gleamed  unstained  on  high,  but  when  next  they 
rose  into  the  air  they  smoked  with  the  streaming 
gore  of  the  oppressors.      Struck  powerless   hy 
the  charge,  the  t)rrant  and  his  dissolute  crew 
were  disabled  before  they  had  even  time  to  draw 
a  sword.     Thorgils  was  seized  alive,  and  bound 
with  their  scarfs  and  bands,  while  the  rest  were 
hewed  to  pieces,  without  pity,  on  the  spot.    While 
this  was  done,  the  heroic  Melchn,  seizing  a  torch 
which  burned  in  the  apartment,  rushed  swiftly 
from   tlie  palace.      The  affrighted  guards  be- 
lieving it  to  be  some  apparition,  gave  way  as  she 
approached,  and  suffered  her  to  reach  the  Iwrders 
of  the  inke,  where  she  waved  the  brand  on  high, 
forgetting  in  the  zeal  of  liberty  her  feminine 
character,  and   more   resembling  one  of   their 
own   war-goddesses  than  the  peaceful  Christian 
maiden,  whose  prayers  and  tears,  till  now,  Jiad 
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its  neess  the  banner  which  so  long  had  rested 
idle  and  inglorious  in  his  hall,  and  the  brazen 
sword  which  was  once  the  constant  companion 
oF  his  early  successes  and  defeats,  but  which 
now  had  not  left  its  sheath  since  he  received  a 
visionary  crown  from  Thorgils,  Girding  the 
weapon  to  his  side,  he  drew  the  blade  with 
tears  of  shame  and  sorrow,  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  the  tempered  metal,  and  hastened  with 
reviving  hope  and  energy  to  seek  the  troop 
who  awaited  him  in  the  adjoining  wood. 
Mounting  in  haste,  they  hurried  along  through 
forests  and  defiles  which  were  in  many  places 
thronged  with  :>ilent  multitudes,  armed,  and 
waiting  but  the  signal  word  to  rush  to  action. 
They  halted  near  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Thorgils,  where  a  number  of  currachs,  or  basket 
boats,  were  moored  under  shelter  of  the  wood. 
After  holding  a  council  of  war,  and  allotting  to 
the  several  princes  engaged  their  parts  in  the 
approaching  enterprise,  O'MelachUn  remained 
on   the  shore,  casting  from   time  to  time  an 
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anxious  eye  to  the  usurper's  isle,  and  awaiting 
the  expected  signal  of  his  daughter. 

The  princess,  in  the  meantime,  pursued  her 
hazardous  journey  to  the  abode  of  Thorgils. 
The  sun  had  already  set  before  they  reached 
the  shores  of  the  lake  which  surrounded  the  ^m 
castle  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  silver  bow  of  the  ^^ 
expiring  moon  was  glimmering  in  its  pure  and 
tranquil  waters.  A  barge,  allotted  by  Thorgils 
for  the  purpose,  was  sent  to  convey  them  to  the 
island,  and  they  were  welcomed  with  soft  music 
at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  place  was  H 
lonely,  the  guards  were  few,  and  the  blind 
security  of  the  monarch  only  equalled  by  his 
weakness.  Besides,  the  revel  spirit  had  de- 
scended from  the  chieftain  to  his  train,  and 
most,  even  of  those  who  were  in  arms,  had  inca- 
pacitated themselves  for  using  them  with  any 
energy. 

Melcha  and  her  train  were  conducted  by  a 
half  intoxicated  slave  to  an  extensive  hall,  where 
ihey  were  commanded  to  await  the  orders  of  the 
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the  convent  in  which  she  had  received  her  edu- 
cation, to  consume  her  days  in  the  exercises  of 
piety  and  virtue.  Pained  at  her  choice,  the 
king  however  did  not  seek  to  thwart  it,  and  after 
playing  her  brief  hut  brilliant  part  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  she  devoted  in  those  holy 
sliades  her  Virgin  love,  and  the  residue  of  her 
days  to  heaven. 

Such  are  the  recollections  that  liallow  our 
Village  Ruin,  and  dignify  its  vicinity  with  the 
majesty  of  historical  association.  The  peasantry 
choose  the  grave  of  the  royal  nun  as  the  scene 
of  their  devotions;  and  even  those  who  look 
with  contempt  upon  their  humble  piety,  and 
regard  as  superstition  the  religion  of  the  buried 
princess,  feel  the  genial  current  gush  within  their 
bosoms  as  they  pass  the  s\k>i  at  evening,  and 
ihmk  upon  her  singleness  of  heart  and  her 
devoted  zeal.  Long  may  it  be  before  feelings 
such  as  these  shall  be  extinguished  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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been  her  only  weapons.  Like  a  train  to  which 
a  spark  has  been  applied,  a  chain  of  bcacon-fires 
sprang  up  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  surrounding 
countr}',  amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  gasping 
for  the  breath  of  freedom,  and  hailing  that  feeble 
light  as  its  arising  star.  The  boats  of  O'Me- 
lachlin,  shooting  like  arrows  from  the  surround- 
ing shores,  darkened  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
the  foremost  reached  the  isle  before  the  guards 
of  the  tyrant,  stupefied  by  wine  and  fear,  had 
yet  recovered  courage  to  resist.  They  were  an 
easy  prey  to  0''McIachlin  and  his  followers,  nor 
was  the  enterprise,  thus  auspidously  commenced, 
permitted  to  grow  cold,  until  the  power  of  the 
invaders  was  destroyed  throughout  the  isle,  and 
Melcha  had  the  happiness  to  see  peace  and 
liberty  restored  to  her  afflicted  country.  In  the 
waters  of  that  lake  which  so  oft  had  borne  the 
usurper  to  the  lonely  scene  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  was  consigned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  s 
liberated  people  to  a  naineleas  sepulchre,  and 
the  power  he  had  abused  once  more  reverted  to 
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its  rightful  owner.  In  one  thing  only  did  thr 
too  confiding  islanders  neglect  to  profit  by  tl 
advice  of  Thorgils  himself.  'Ilify  did  not  bw 
the  netts.  They  suffered  the  strangers  still 
to  ]K»sess  the  sea-port  towns  and  other  im- 
portant holds  throughout  the  isle;  an  impru- 
dence, however,  the  efTecl  of  which  did  not 
ap|)ear  till  the  reign  of  O'Melachlin  was  ended 
by  his  death. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  know  what  became 
of  the  beautiful  and  heroic  princess  who  had 
so  considerable  a  share  in  the  restoration  of 
her  country ''s  freedom.  As  this  had  been  the 
only  earthly  object  of  her  \nslies,  even  from 
childhood,  with  its  accomplishment  was  ended 
all  that  she  desired  un  earth.  Rejecting  the 
crowds  of  noble  and  wealthy  suitors  who  ardently 
sought  her  hand,  and  preferring  the  solitude  of 
her  own  heart  to  the  splendours  and  allurements 
of  a  court,  she  besought  her  father,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  her  ready  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
that  he  would  allow  her  once  more  to  retire  into 
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On  Shannon  side  the  day  is  closing  fair, 

The  kern  sits  rousing  by  his  shieling*  low, 
And  marks,  beyond  the  lonely  bills  of  Clare, 

Blue,  rimm'd  with  gold,  the  clouds  of  sunset  glow. 

Hush  in  that  sun  the  wide  spread  waters  flow, 
Returning  warm  the  day's  departing  smile; 

Along  the  sunny  highland  pacing  slow. 
The  keyriaght  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while. 
And  bells  are  tolling  faint  from  far  Saint  Sinon's  isle. 
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Oh,  loved  shore  I  with  softest  memories  twined, 
Sweet  fall  the  summer  on  thy  margin  fair  I 

And  peace  come  whispering,  like  a  morning  wind, 
Dear  thoughts  of  love  to  every  bosom  there  I 
The  horrid  wreck  and  driving  storm  forbear 

Thy  smiling  strand —  nor  oft  the  accents  swell 
Along  thy  hills  of  grief  or  heart-wrung  care  ; 

But  heav'n  look  down  upon  each  lowly  dell. 

And  bless  thee  for  the  joys  I  yet  remember  well ! 


III. 

Upon  that  spot  where  Corgrig's  lofty  tower, 
A  lengthen'd  shadow  casts  along  the  green, 

The  lord  of  Shanid  summons  all  his  power ; 
And  knight  and  galloglas  and  kern  are  seen. 
Marking  the  targe  with  arrow  barbed  keen. 

And  javelin  light,  and  musket  ringing  loud. 

M'ide  flies  each  shot;  and  still,  throughout  the  scene, ' 

Low  sraother'd  laughter  shakes  the  merry  crowd, 

And  on  the  chieftain's  browdarkloomstheangry  cloud. 
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Apart  from  tbese,  upon  a  rising  hil]. 

Where  yellow  furze  and  hazel  scent  the  breeze, 
An  aged  woman  sat  in  posture  still, 

With  tragic  forehead  bending  to  her  knees. 

She  joins  not  in  the  laughter  when  she  sees 
By  some  new  hand  the  harmless  mubket  plied  : 

Or  when  some  eye  unskiU'd  the  arrow  frees, 
Or  whirring  sling  its  burthen  scatters  wide ; 
"  AIbm  I  the  times  are  changed  in  Desmond  now  !  "^ 
she  sigh'd. 


V. 

"  It  was  not  thus  in  Desmond's  happier  day, 

\\'hen  young  Fitzgerald  held  these  princely  bow'rs. 
Alas,  that  I  should  live  to  weep  and  say 

A  low-born  vassal  rules  my  chieftain's  tow'rk. 

Oh,  come  again,  ye  well-remember'd  hours. 
When  he,  lored  relic  of  a  kingly  line, 

Review'd  on  yonder  plain  his  glittering  pow'rs, 
And  many  a  loving  glance  was  bent  on  thine : 
O  knight  without  reproach  !  O  stainless  Geraldine !  " 
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VI. 

*'  And  is  not  he  our  lord  who  stands  below  ?  " 

A  fair-hair'd  stripling  ask'd,  with  accent  mild. 
"  Son  of  my  heart,"  the  matron  answer'd,  *'  no  I 

Shame  on  the  churl !  a  wretched  harper's  child. 

Oh  I  never  joy  on  alter'd  Desmond  smiled, 
Since  he  by  treason  did  these  towers  obtain  ; 

And  though  they  bend  before  that  breast  defiled, 
A  spectral  loyalty  what  heart  can  chain  ? 
Their  love  is  yet  with  Desmond  far  beyond  the  ^ 
main." 


VII. 

"  How  lost  the  Gcraldine  his  tow'rs  and  lands  ?  " 

"  Long  time  the  leaguer  closed  his  castle  wnlls. 
At  length,  with  proffer'd  peace,  a  knightly  band 

At  morning  sought  him  in  his  lordly  halls. 

'  Desmond,  the  queen  her  menaced  wrath  recalls, 
Receive  her  grace  and  yield.'    With  lofty  brow, 

'  Within  these  tow'rs  the  Desmond  stands  or  fells. 
A  boy,*  he  said,  *  may  trust  a  woman's  tow  ; 
But  I  am  old  in  war — my  lip  is  bearded  now.' 
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VUI. 

"  They  part.    Again,  fkim  each  surrounding  height, 

Thunder'd  the  loud  artillery  on  the  tow'r ; 
And  all  that  day,  and  all  that  fearful  night, 

Thii'k  fell  as  hail  the  musket's  deadly  show'r. 

Where  now  the  sunbeams  light  each  peaceful  flow'r, 
Spring  daisy  sweet,  and  opening  marigold, 

Thou  might'st  hare  seen  the  horrid  war-cloud  lour, 
Till  settling  dark,  in  sulph'rous  Tolume  roU'd, 
It  capp'd  in  sablest  gloom  the  Desmond's  lofty  hold. 


IX 

"  Thou  know'st  where  high  in  Shanagolden  vale. 

The  hill  of  Shanid  views  the  plains  around  ; 
A  solitary  cone  it  meets  the  gale, 

Like  warrior  helm'd,  with  threat'ning  turret  crown'd. 

Steep  tapering  upward  from  the  rushy  ground. 
A  stately  peak  it  stands : — a  footway,  known 

To  few  save  Desmond,  tow'rd  the  summit  woun.l. 
Mid  tangled  sally,  crag,  and  mossy  stone 
By  Desmond  form'd  for  need,  by  Desmond  used  alone. 
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"  It  chanced  that  night,  when  summer's  crescent  dim 
On  tow'r  and  steep  a  silver  paleness  cast, 

I  mark'd  a  fignre  in  the  tintleRS  beam 
Along  thnt  secret  path  descending  fast : 
It  gains  the  outer  ward — the  bridge  is  past. 

And  now  that  form  is  lost  in  vapours  dun, 
And  now  the  warder  blew  his  latest  blast. 

And  all  were  mnster'd  in  the  court  bnt  one. 

The  same  who  rules  it  now — the  harper's  traitor  sou. 


XI. 

"  Yet  never  came  suspicion  on  my  mind; 

Calm  fell  as  wont  on  every  wearied  breast 
^^'ithin  th*  embattled  fortress  safe  reclined, 

Night's  holy  pause  of  sweet  oblivious  rest. 

War  lost  awhile  his  soul-devouring  zest. 
Hush'd  was  the  hoarse  artillery's  angry  roar; 

The  haughty  leaguer  shared  the  influence  blest. 
There  clamour  'woke  the  peopled  tents  no  more, 
But  stillness  sank  serene  on  camp, and  tow'r,  andshore. 
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XI  r. 
"  <  Shanid  a-bo !  there's  treason  in  the  hold  I ' 

At  midnight  rose  the  cry  within  our  halls. 
*  Shanid  a-bo  !  the  Geraldine  is  sold  I 

The  English  banner  scoffs  our  armed  walls  !' 

Too  late — too  late  the  startled  warder  colls, 
A  host  resistless  fiU'd  the  captured  tow'r ; 

Life  after  life  in  fruitless  contest  falls. 
The  Geraldine  surrendered  land  and  i>ow'r — 
All  lost  but  life  and  fame  in  that  accursed  hour. 


XIII. 

"  I  heard  the  din  upon  my  darkling  bed. 

And  to  my  lady  ilew  in  speechless  fear ; 
While  swell'd  within  the  hold  the  tumult  dreiul 

Of  clattering  brand  and  targe  and  crackling  spear. 

Ne'er  may  again  such  sounds  assail  mine  ear  ! 
The  crash  of  broken  blade,  the  shout,  the  muaii, 

Menace  and  pray'r  unheard,  came  mingling  Drur  ; 

And  rallying  call  and  conquest  thundering  on, 

And  the  blasphemer's  oath   with   warrior's  port 

groan." 
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"  We  had  a  lady  then  ?  "  the  stripling  said. 

A  moment  paused  the  matron  in  her  tale. 
And  resting  ou  the  hand  her  aged  head 

Burst  from  her  inmost  soul  the  sudden  wail. 

That  question  did  her  very  heart  assail, 
For  Desmond's  couutess  bad  to  her  been  kind, 

When  queen-like  once  she  ruled  that  lorely  vale  ; 
And  all  her  goodness  rush'd  upon  her  mind 
Ere  her  sweet  soul  had  left  this  weary  world  behitid. 


Poor  soul !  affection  was  her  little  world, 

And  natural  lore  the  kingdom  where  she  reign 'd; 

But  there  had  death  with  ruthless  hand  unfurl'd 
His  ensign  black  with  many  a  heart's  blood  stain'd, 
Of  oil  she  loved  this  youth  alone  remain'd. 

Forbear  to  ask  why,  spared  such  keen  distress. 
Bud  hearts  rejoiced  while  hers  was  inly  pain'd. 

Let  sweet  religion  meet  each  dul>ious  gueso, 

God  still  severely  tries  the  hearts  he  means  to  bless. 
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"  We  hadr^^htif  then,"  the  matron  said, 

"  Go  ask  the  widow  shivering  at  the  gate. 
Or  orphan  weeping  in  his  lowly  shed, 

How  Desmond's  countess  filled  her  high  estutf. 

Not  hers  the  soul  with  seltish  pride  elate 
Her  tender  heart  with  other's  grief  was  riv'n ; 

There  grace  divine  and  secret  virtue  sate. 
Her  heart  was  shared  between  her  lord  and  heav'ni 
And  sorely  to  her  God  the  larger  part  was  given. 


XVII. 

"  God  help  our  slothful  souls  !  "  the  speaker  sigh'd, 
And  claspe<I  her  hands  and  shook  the  aged  head  -, 

*'  She  was  to  us  a  lesson  and  a  guide. 

For  holiest  light  in  all  her  walks  was  shed, 

With  counsel  sweet  she  cheered  the  sufferer's  bed; 

With  gentlest  hand  she  dried  the  mourner'*  tear. 
For  all  her  pow'r  relieved — her  bounty  fed. 

Duly  each  mom  mosv  ber  pray'r  aincitre, 

And  for  her  Sayioor's  Mike  her  T«ry  foe«  w«fc  dvar. 
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XVIIt. 

"  But  Bhe  shall  bless  our  earthly  eyes  no  more. 

Sweet  is  her  sleep  in  yonder  abbey  grey. 
Where  'mid  the  summer  dews  descending  hoar, 

The  lonely  redbreast  sings  bis  evening  lay. 

There  still  our  kerne  their  secret  offerings  pay. 
At  solemn  feast  retired  or  vigil  lone ; 

For  there  with  that  same  moon's  declining  ray. 
The  wretched  Desmond  rear'd  her  funeral  stone, 
And  poiir'd  above  her  grave  a  widow'd  husliand'*] 
moan." 


XIX. 

She  ceased — and  bending  low  her  aged  head, 

With  paly  brow  npon  her  hand  reclined ; 
While  memory  woke  each  thought  of  rapture  fled. 

With  rocking  motion  soothed  her  anguish'd  mind. 

Say  Muse  (for  thou  canst  all  the  chain  unwind 
Of  link'd  events  by  History's  finger  wove). 

How  sped  the  Desmond  in  that  tumult  blind, 
Hemm'd  in  by  adverse  spears,  a  bristling  grove. 
Where  point  with  point  enlaced  in  fell  discussion 
strove. 
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XX. 

Pale  on  the  midnight  floor  the  Countess  stands, 

When  hark !  the  Desmond  bursts  the  chamber  door, 
Like  warning  sprite  with  wide  extended  hands, 

And  scared  gaze,  and  armour  stained  with  gore. 

"  Betrayed  I  the  tow'r  is  lost,  and  all  is  o'er  I 
Fair  dreams  of  independence  ruling  free ; 

Thou  hear'st  the  victor  Saxon's  gathering  roar. 
Country  and  home  and  lands  are  lost  to  me, 
And  nothing  now  remains,"  he  said,  "  but  life  and 
thee." 


XXI. 

Short  time  for  speech.    One  rigorous  arm  be  wound 

Around  the  trembling  lady's  lovely  frame  ; 
Lightly  he  raised  her  from  the  stony  ground, 

High  flash 'd  his  reeking  blade  like  meteor  flame. 

Resistless  on  the  straggling  press  he  came. 
Back  from  his  puth  the  weakling  commons  rnel. 

Some  held  their  swords  aloof  in  gcnerons  khoine. 
Who  dared  to  thwart  biro  rued  his  rufiian  seal. 
For  stem  was  the  rebuke  of  that  avengii(|;  M«<)JU  ^ 
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XXII. 

Right  on  the  hero  drove — oh  wondrons  sight ! 

Oh,  fearful  beauty  of  the  warrior's  ire  I 
Death  hauDts  his  downward  track  aud  wild  affright. 

Shriek,  yell,  and  groan  confess'd  his  presence  dire. 

Inch  after  inch  the  'wilder 'd  foe  retire ; 
Yet,  cool  amid  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

With  stilly  rage  he  wrought  and  gorern'd  fire. 
Unmoved  as  who  the  peaceful  rinky  tread. 
More  like  an  angel  sent  to  wreak  heaven's  vengeance 
dread. 


XXIII. 

Son  of  the  Geraldine,  renown 'd  in  song  ! 

To  that  bold-mettled  race,  resolved  and  high, 
Alone  such  giant  might  of  arm  belong. 

And  purpose  undismay'd  of  nerve  and  eye. 

Fly  I  loved  son  of  sires  belov'd — fly  I 
Thy  foes  are  gatli'ring  close  in  flauk  and  rear; 

Thick  presb'd  the  living  fence-work  circling  nigh. 
With  rattling  brand  and  targe  and  level  spear, 
Hip,  knee,  and  shoulder  juin'd,  aad  gnashed  teeth 
austere. 
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XXIV. 

Onward  the  hero  drove — crash  targe  and  helm  ; 

Crash  shield  and  mail  beneath  his  action  fell ; 
Each  blow  a  subject  gained  to  death's  black  realm ; 

Each  hollow  sounding  Ktroke  a  hero's  knell ; 

Each  glimmer  of  the  blade  a  soul's  farewell. 
Kight  on  his  gory  pathway  still  he  hew'd, 

Ah  ruthless  War,  thy  woes  what  tongue  shall  tell  ? 
Three  paces  from  the  rampart  yet  he  stood, 
And  those  three  paces  cost  a  lake  of  Christian  blood. 


XXV. 

Unwearied  yet,  he  sees  th'  assailants  yield — 

The  rampart's  gained.     High  on  the  wall  he  stands, 
A  moment  gazed  upon  the  distant  field, 

Where  Safety  seem'd  to  smile  with  beck'ning  hand^ ; 

Beneath  him  still  he  views  the  struggling  ItamU, 
Where  death  that  night  a  |)lenteons  harvest  reap'd. 

With  dmperate  shout,  amid  the  clattering  linind». 
Harsh  echoing  shields  and  carnage  sjioil  higl 
He  waved  his  gory  blade  and  from  tbo  rm 
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XXVI. 

As  when,  from  ware-worn  cliff  of  far  Kilkee, 

Time-loosen'd  from  its  immemorial  hold, 
Some  ponderous  fragment  seeks  the  booming  sea, 

Down  the  black  steep  with  thundering  impulse 
roll'd, 

So  stern  descending  came  the  Desmond  bold, 
So  shrunk  around,  aghast,  th'  affrighted  foe«. 

So  fierce  recoil'd  when  from  the  gory  mould. 
Beneath  his  burthen  bow'd,  the  chieftain  rose, 
So  roaring  vengeance  wild  in  mortal  combat  close. 


XXVII. 

So  from  thy  lofty  wall,  O  sea-girt  Tyre  I 

In  moiled  panoply  descending  bright, 
Like  launched  bolt  of  bearen's  electric  fire, 

The  son  of  Ammon  left  that  dizzy  height. 

Scattering  around  dismay  and  pale  affright, 
Strong  in  the  might  of  his  heroic  mind. 

For  glory  he,  and  pow'r ;  but  for  the  right. 
And  dear  connubial  love,  did  Desmond  wind 
His  way  that  night  'mid  many  a  biting  point  unkind. 
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XXVIII. 

Still  dark  upon  his  path  the  foemen  swarm, 

With  rising  anger  fierce  and  wrathful  brow, 
He  stirs  bis  giant  strength  with  combat  warm, 

And  shakes  his  crest — and,  'ware  the  Desmond  now! 

As  parts  the  surge  before  gome  warrior  prow. 
When  windward  bound  'gainst  wa?e  and  storm  she 
ateers; 

Or  stubborn  bawn  before  the  rending  plough  : 
So  yield  beneath  his  sway  the  crashing  spears. 
And  down  the  hill  hedrove  'mid  yells  and  fruitless  tears. 


XXIX. 

Who  now  shall  cross  the  Desmond  ?  Calm  no  more 

The  war-soil  stream'd  beneath  his  matted  hair : 
Sullied  with  clotted  dust  and  mingled  gore, 

Foams  the  dragg'd  lip — the  starting  eye-balls  glare. 

Like  maniac  roused,  he  drives  the  withering  share 
With  desperate  fury  wild — around — beneath. 

Nor  measured  ire  nor  goreni'd  heat  were  tbci«. 
At  every  blow  a  heart's  bIoo<l  stain 'd  the  heath, 
The  very  wind  they  cast  seemed  rife  witit  p»in  Uit 
death. 
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XXX. 

Fight  I  Desmond,  Fight  I    he  pants— each  quiv'ring 
limb 

Instinct  with  rage  high  wronght,andbreathingdoom. 
Like  mower  toiling  in  midsummer  beam, 

Or  smith  at  anvil  bow'd  with  brow  of  gloom, 

Out  burst  at  once  as  from  volcanic  womb. 
The  pent  up  fiiry  stirr'd  by  contest  dire. 

So  chafes  the  downward  flood  with  whitening  spnme. 
So  drives  o'er  autumn  heath  the  scorching  ire. 
Wind-borne  resistless  on,  of  fast  consuming  fire. 


XXXI. 

Right  on  the  hero  drove,  like  northern  storm. 

And  pass'd  the  bridge  and  gain'd  the  moonlit  plain. 
Still  clasp'd  with  instinct  dear  that  precious  form  ; 

But  vain  his  valorous  toil,  his  fondness  vain. 

Thick  round  his  pathway  hurl'd  as  winter  rain. 
Bow,  sliDg,and  gun,  their  murderous  death  show'r  sped, 

That  shriek !  ah,  who  shall  tell  the  Desmond's  pain  ? 
It  is,  it  is  her  life-stream  bubbling  red, 
And  "  husband,  lay  me  down,"  the  wouuded  lady  said. 
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XXXII. 

Soul-piercing  sight !  with  angaigh'd  heart  ap^hast. 

Upon  a  bank  beside  the  lonely  ware, 
Uently  be  staunch'd  the  heart's  blood,  issuing  {ast, 

And  pray'd  high  hoav'n  her  gentle  soul  to  save. 

Sigh  after  sigh  the  wounded  Countess  gave, 
A  year  of  life  with  every  parting  breath, 

Stretch'd  in  the  nerveless  posture  of  the  grave. 
Silent  she  lies  upon  the  gory  heath. 
And  sets  in  those  sweet  eyes  the  whitening  glare  of 
death. 


XXXIII. 

With  grief  impatient,  on  the  darkling  lea, 

The  wretched  chieftain  cast  his  useless  blade. 
"  Ye  woman-slaying  hinds,  why  spared  ye  me  ? 

And  why  is  Desmond  here,  unhurt?  "  he  said. 

"  My  life!  mylove!  see!  Desmond  guards  thy  head! 
Look  up  and  live  t  "  he  sigh'd  in  accents  mild  ; 

Silent  she  hears — speech,  sense,  and  motion  fled. 
He  raised  his  clenched  hands  with  action  wild, 
And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  like  infant  child. 
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XXXIV. 

Yes,  Desmond  wept,  he  who  alone  had  gazed 

That  night  unmoved  on  all  that  hostile  band, 
Stirr'd  by  tb'  unwonted  sound,  the  Countess  raised 

Her  dying  frame,  and  pressed  his  succouring  band  ; 

And  "  Comfort  thee,"  she  sigh'd  in  whisper  bland  ; 
"  Comfort  thee,  Desmond  I  all  that  valour  could. 

To-night  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  tow'r  and  land. 
He  who  for  us  hath  shed  his  saving  blood, 
Felt  too  the  bitter  pangs  of  man's  ingratitude." 


XXXV. 

"  Curst  be  the  traitor ! " — "  Hold,  my  husband,  hold  ! 

Nor  let  the  last — last  words  my  soul  shall  hear 
From  those  kind  lips  before  its  sense  is  cold, 

With  vengeful  meaning  fright  my  dying  ear. 

Farewell !  thou  hast  to  me  been  true  and  dear, 
Be  so  to  heav'n  when  I  am  lowly  laid ; 

Let  me  not  need  the  Christian's  wonted  bier, 
Nor  narrow  tomb  within  the  hallow'd  shade, 
And  be  above  my  grave  the  requiem  duly  said." 
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ZXXVI. 

She  said,  and  folded  her  tweet  hands  in  pray'r, 

While  reverent  sate  apart  the  sorrowing  chief, 
To  resignation  changed  his  heart's  despair^ 

Close  pent  within  his  breast  the  stifling  grief. 

Slow  came  and  leaden  paced  Death's  cold  relief; 
Faint  in  her  bosom  ebbs  the  wasting  tide, 

*'  Receive  my  stained  soul !  "  she  muriuured  brief, 
"  'n)ou  who  for  sinful  man  in  torment  died." 
And  forth  with  that  lost  pray'r  her  gentle  soul  she 
sigh'd. 


XXX  VI  I. 

With  rending  heart  the  chieftain  saw  her  die, 
Awhile  he  knelt  beside  the  lifeless  clay  ; 

Then  with  the  silver  wave  that  murmur'd  by. 
He  wash'il  with  cure  the  gory  soil  away. 
That  dark  upon  the  paly  features  lay, 

And  rais'd  his  mournful  burthen  from  the  ground, 
And  up  the  stream  pursued  bis  weary  way, 

Where  buried  deep  in  listening  woods  profound. 

Yon  aged  abbey  casts  its  sacred  shade  around. 
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XXXVIII. 

Sad  burthen  bow'd  the  chief  I — less  ponderoas  &r 

Her  living  weight,  or  that  which  once  of  yore 
From  the  last  scene  of  Ilium's  mighty  wari 

The  pious  prince  with  filial  anguish  bore. 

Far  distant,  on  some  safe  sequester'd  shore. 
He  yet  might  watch  beside  his  rescued  sire  ; 

But  she  shall  g^ce  the  Desmond's  board  no  more 
No  more  shall  cheer  his  lonely  evening  fire. 
Nor,  with  persuasion  soft,  disarm  his  household  ire. 


XXXIX. 

Slant  on  his  path  the  westward  moonbeam  shone. 

When  still  beneath  his  dismal  burthen  bow'd. 
He  reacb'd  the  abbey,  screen'd  in  woodland  'lone 

Of  pines  and  waving  yew,  a  sombre  shroud. 

*'  Open  your  gates  \  "  the  midnight  summons  lou^ 
Uang  mournful  through  the  cloisters'  echoing  halls. 

"  The  harbour  to  the  harbourless  allow'd 
Your  houseless  ruler  seeks  within  your  walls ; 
Open  your  holy  gates! — 'tia  Desmond's  lord  that 
calls.' 
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XL. 

Wide  gaped  the  convcat  door,  rcvolring  slow, 

The  abliot  knows  those  noble  accents  well. 
What  words  can  paint  the  old  man's  speechless  woe, 

When  on  that  group  his  wildering  glances  fell. 

"  Father  I  behold  the  wreck  unspeakable 
Of  what  was  late  my  bosom's  earthly  pearl  I 

The  poorest  monk,  within  his  convent  cell, 
Who  shuns  the  rage  of  life's  tempestuous  whirl. 
Holds  more  of  wealth  to-night  than  Desmond's 
mighty  earl." 


XLI. 


Slow  rose  the  requiem  from  the  midnight  choir, 

By  baste  eompell'd,  the  friendly  brethren  lay. 
Ere  kindled  from  yon  hills  the  eastern  iire. 

In  its  low  house,  that  piece  of  lifeless  clay. 

The  widow'd  chieftain  mark'd  the  opening  dnv. 
And  tum'd  him  from  the  holy  solitude. 

Westward  again  he  held  bis  venturous  way, 
By  glen  untrod,  and  swamp  and  darkling  wood, 
Unconquer'd  at  the  heart — in  spirit  nnmfadiMd. 
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XLII. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  then,  nor  if  he  dwells 

In  life  or  death  his  sorrowing  vassals  know  ; 
They  paid  the  traitor  with  his  tow'rs  and  dells. 

But  lore  nor  right  with  strong  possession  go. 

Their  hearts  are  still  with  Desmond  in  his  woe. 
Unchanged  as  when  they  saw  their  chieftain  stand 

On  yonder  shore,  at  moonlight,  lingering  slow. 
"  Farewell  t "  he  cried,  and  wrung  each  eager  hand, 
"  Farewell,  my  faithful  friends !  farewell,  my  native 
land  [ " 


XLIII. 

Twelve  years  have  pass'd — and  tyranny  since  then 
With  iron  hand  upon  the  vale  hath  press'd ; 

The  roofless  cot  within  the  fertile  glen. 

The  blacken'd  scar  upon  the  mountain's  breast, 
Th'  usurper's  conscience-haunted  reign  att«8t. 

Ev'n  now  secure  amid  his  archer  train. 
His  eye  l)etrays  his  bosom's  deep  unrest. 

With  doubtful  scowl  he  views  that  peopled  plain. 

And  fears  a  secret  fo«  in  every  injured  swain. 
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See  1  southward  borne  along  the  shining  tide. 

Finned  with  lithe  ash  a  nimble  currach  flew  ; 
'Tis  bat  8  stranger  come  from  Thomond  side, 

To  see  the  southern  archers  strain  the  jew ; 

And  near  that  throng  with  careless  pace  he  drew, 
While  loud  applauding  thunders  shook  the  air — 

For  now  the  chieftain's  son,  with  action  true 
And  steady  gaze,  has  aim'd  the  arrow  fair, 
And  sent  it  to  the  mark,  and  left  it  quivering  there. 


XLV. 

"  What  fairer  shot " — a  flattering  vassal  cries, 

"  Hath  ever  eye  beheld  on  Desmond's  plains?  " 
"  Sooth,  that  have  mine,"  the  stranger's  voice  replies, 

"  When  old  Fitzgerald  held  these  &ir  domains ; 

And  though  my  hair  be  grizzled,  and  my  veins 
With  lessening  current  beat,  and  action  tame. 

Enough,  even  yet,  offeree  and  skill  remains 
To  hear  my  answer  out,  or  I  would  shame 
To  treiid  the  Desmond's  soil,  and  name  the  Dee* 
mond's  name." 
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XL  VI. 

He  said,  and  &r  beyond  the  target  set. 

Deep  in  the  turf,  a  carrowe's  ashen  spear. 
Then  backward  through  the  silent  circle  paced. 

Full  half  three  hundred  paces  meted  clear. 

Fixed  is  each  eye,  attent  is  every  ear ; 
The  bolt  is  drawn — the  parting  impulse  giren. 

Sharp  rang  the  string,  like  haq>  at  evening  cheer. 
Swift  sped  the  bolt— the  asben  shaft  is  riv'n. 
And  louder  thunders   rise   and  rend   the   echoing 
heav'n. 


XLVII. 

Laughing,  the  stranger  sought  the  neighb'ring  shore, 

Where  the  spent  wares  on  quarried  granite  heaX ; 
A  fragment  slowly  up  the  slope  he  bore. 

Massy  and  huge,  for  Druid  ultar  meet. 

Erect  he  stands  before  the  chieflain's  seat — 
"  Since  years  have  yet  not  quench 'd  the  generous  i 

Of  manhooil  in  these  limbs,  and  youthful  heat, 
With  all  thy  band  a  merry  war  I  wage, 
In  feat  of  strength  or  skill,  and  thereto  cast  mjr 
gage." 
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XLVIIf. 

lie  said,  and  on  tbe  sword  his  burden  threw, 
Like  meteoric  rock  it  pierced  the  green  ; 

With  wondering:  eyes  the  silent  circle  view 

The  stmnger's  pondcroas  bulk  and  lofty  mien- 
Such  forms,  in  mdiont  mujesty  serene. 

Once  on  ihe  bpatheu  artist's  slumber  shone — 

When   burninj,'  with  high   thoughts  and  genius 
keeiir 

lie  caught  the  fleeting  vision's  heavenly  tone. 

And  woke  to  hew  a  god  from  out  the  Parian  stone. 


xux. 

Stalwart  he  stoo<l  amid  tbe  mountain  kerne. 

Calm  glctim'd  his  eyes  iu  dignity  severe; 
His  shoulders  huge,  like  his  the  Argire  stem, 

Who,  one  long  day,  upheld  the  heavenly  sphere. 

Sallow  his  hue  na  tanned  hide  of  steer, 
Nor  mark  he  boro  of  woman's  gentle  mould, 

His  frame  was  knit  by  many  a  toilsome  year. 
His  nublc  hair  in  jetty  ringlets  roll'd. 
Hung  curling  down  his  neck,  like  British  Beaman  bold. 
oS 
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V, 

Bat  who  the  stranger's  offer'd  gage  shall  mtae  ? 

Some  shun  abash'd  that  glance  of  piercing  grey  ; 
Some  view  the  mass  inert,  with  curious  gaze, 

Deep-fix'd  nitbin  the  yawning  soil  that  lay  ; 

Some  lent  their  mightiest  force  with  vain  essay, 
'Mid  many  a  stifled  laugh  and  whisper'd  jest, 

Tu  lift  the  fragmeni  from  its  bed  of  clay. 
Forth  came,  with  conscious  smile,  the  stranger  guest. 
And  to  the  giant  task  his  iron  strength  address'it. 


LI. 

With  vigorous  ease  he  raised  the  rocky  weight. 
And,  wheeling  round,  upon  his  centre  came, 

With  well-timed  action,  forceful,  yet  sedate. 
Gathering  the  sum  of  motion  in  his  frame. 
And  hurl'd  the  mass  aloft  with  giant  aim. 

And  all  his  strength  into  the  impulse  threw: 

Like  fhtgment  heaved  from  Etna's  throat  of  flame. 

Or  launch'd  from  ancient  cutapull,  it  flew 

And  smote  the  echoing  strand,  itnd  dunli'd  the  hnne 
to  Jew. 
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Lit. 

*'  And  who  and  what  art  thou? ""the  chiefUin  crie», 

"  With  more  than  hnman  skill  and  vigour  blest  ?  " 
"  One  of  your  blood,"  the  stranger  calm  replies, 

"  Though  long  an  exile  in  the  sunny  west. 

A  landless,  noteless  man,  my  noblest  crest 
Is  now  that  oft  with  Geraldine  I  bled. 

Unmark'd  I  roam,  the  lowly  shieling's  guest. 
My  mightiest  boast  that  I  am  island  bred. 
My  highest  praise  to  say  I  love  the  land  I  tread." 


LIII. 

Now  sinks  the  sun  behind  the  hills  of  Clare, 
The  kerne  are  scatter'd  to  their  mountain  fires. 

And  wake  with  many  a  wond'rous  legend  there. 
The  memory  of  their  old  heroic  sires — 
The  weary  herdsman  to  his  shed  retires. 

And  all  is  lall'd  in  midnight  stillness  soon. 

Save  where  the  convent  hymn  to  heaven  aspire*, 

Or  patient  fisher  lifts  his  merry  tune, 

And  plies  his  weary  trade  beneath  the  smiling  moon. 
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UV. 

Within  a  grove  by  Shanid'a  lofty  hill, 

A  hermit  held  his  penitential  cell, 
Wild  herbs  his  food,  his  drink  the  lucid  rill. 

That  bubbled  sweetly  from  a  nMghhoiiriiig  well. 

He  in  the  busy  world  had  ceased  lo  dwell, 
A  passioD-wasted  heart — a  bruised  reed ; 

His  science,  sufiering*,  and  tlie  art  to  quell 
Each  earthly  wish,  in  hope  of  hearenly  meed. 
By  following  to  the  life  the  perfect  Christian  creed. 


LV. 

And  heav'n  received  his  penitence  sincere ; 

For  when  the  stroke  of  death  had  closed  his  race. 
They  said  a  lustre  play'd  around  his  bier, 

And  precious  fragrance  fill'd  the  lonely  place. 

The  earth  upon  his  tomb  had  healing  grace. 
And  sickness  of  the  mind  or  frame  removed  : 

There  oft  the  pious  pilgrim  came  to  trace 
Where  heav'n  with  many  a  holy  sign  approved. 
The  holocaust  of  praise  and  purity  it  loved. 
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LVI. 

Scarce  in  the  east  the  ruddy  daylight  breaks, 

When  down  the  secret  pathway  pacing  slow. 
The  aged  nurse  her  tottering  journey  takes  ; 

Where  by  the  hill  the  lucid  waters  flow. 

Faint  down  the  vale  the  early  sunbeams  glow ; 
When  by  the  crystal  fount  the  matron  stands. 

With  wooden  cup  and  pitcher  bending  low. 
She  fills  the  sparkling  lymph  with  trembling  hands. 
And  sighs  break  forth  between,  and  tears  bedew  the 
sands. 


LVII. 

Sudden  a  rustling  in  the  shrubs  she  hears. 
That  round  the  well  their  graceful  foliage  wove  ; 

That  stranger's  form  upon  the  brink  appears, 
Half  hid  by  leaves  and  clustering  boughs  above. 
And  tears  of  gentlest  tenderness  and  love. 

On  that  stern  cheek  their  softening  influence  shed. 
His  quiv'ring  lips  with  sweet  afTections  move  ; 

Low  o'er  the  bank  he  bow'd  his  noble  bead, 

Aod  "  dost  thoa  know  me,  none  ?  "  iu  whisper  lof^ 
he  said. 
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Like  one  «'hose  quicken'd  fancy  hears  at  nigbt 

Strange  spectral  voices  in  the  rushing  wind. 
The  startled  matron  clears  her  inward  sight, 

And  seeks  the  lost  idea  in  her  mind. 

Reside  her  now,  in  broader  light  defined. 
He  gazed  into  her  soul  and  sweetly  smiled  : 

Her  heart  awakened  at  the  greeting  kind, 
Faint  from  her  bosom  broke  the  accents  wikl, 
As  oo  his  neck  she  fell,  "  It  is— it  is  ray  child  I ' 


MX. 

"  Yes,  Desmond  treads  again  his  natal  land. 

To  find  again  his  castle  or  a  grare. 
Four  weeks  hare  pass'd  since  on  the  western  strand 

I  came,  a  homesick  wanderer  of  the  wave  ; 

Me  LoughiU's  kerns  a  joyous  welcome  gave. 
But  ah,  my  heart  is  rack'd,  where'er  it  turns. 

To  bear  the  blood-bounds  of  the  tyrant  rare. 
To  see  the  shieling  wreck'd — the  roof  that  bums. 
Where  many  an  orpban'd  child  and  houseless  widow 
mourns. 
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LX. 

"  To  night,  in  ShaiUgBMen'g  lorely  vale, 

Two  thousand  kerns  at  midnight  wait  my  call ; 

Snch  force  as  may  with  sure  snccess  assail 
The  traitor  in  our  own  usurped  hall : 
Yet  loth  I  were  that  child  of  Desmond  fall 

By  kindred  weapon  struck,  in  dire  array  ; 
More  meet  it  were  to  gain  the  lofty  wall, 

By  secret  skill,  than  battle's  loud  essay, 

And  with  his  own  dark  art  that  traitor-slave  repay. 


"  Where  rests  the  harper  ?  "    "  In  the  eastern  keep." 
"  Oh  narse,  to  night,  at  that  unguarded  hour, 

When  kern  and  galloglach  are  lulled  in  sleep, 
Be  thou  our  friend  within  the  embattled  tow'r, 
When  dull  of  sense  from  wine's  oppreasive  pow'r, 

That  drunken  harper  seeks  our  fair  alcove, 
Be  thou  before  him  in  the  window'd  iiow'r. 

And  place  a  lump  upon  the  sill  above. 

And  see  no  other  band  than  his  the  light  reinor»" 
d3 
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They  part— 'tis  night — witliia  that  lofty  hold. 

Loud  nmg  the  merry  sounds  of  festal  cheer ; 
Slow  up  the  east  on  golden  axis  roU'd, 

The  peaceful  moon  rereal'd  her  smiUng  sphere ; 

Close  hid,  with  eye  intent  and  ivatcUfal  ear. 
The  Desmond  stands  beside  that  narrow  stream  : 

Oft  gazed  he  on  the  castleg  fro^raing  near. 
If  haply  he  may  see  the  tiny  beam 
Of  that  small  lamp  from  out  the  chiefUin's  window 
gleam. 

LXIII. 

It  shines  at  length.     His  practised  hands  alert 

Poise  the  long  musket  on  the  ashen  rest, 
The  burning  match  within  the  lock  insert — 

And  all  the  horrid  art  of  death  address'd ; 

Yet  not  revenge  nor  hatred  fired  his  breast, 
But  patriot  zeal,  and  firmest  sense  of  right, 

And  pity  for  his  people  long  oppress'd — 
And  land  betrayed  for  gold — ha  I  see ! — the  light  1 
It  stirs — he  fires — and  all  is  dark  as  death  and  night. 
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LXIV. 

"  Awake  I  arise  !  what  ho  I  'tis  Desmond  calls ; 

Sound  the  loud  trumpet  down  the  echoing  vale  ! 
See — fluttering  from  high  Shanid's  towering  wuUs — 

Our  ancient  banner  meets  the  western  gale  !  " 

Tliat  well-known  cry  prolong'd  from  dale  to  dale. 
Roused  answering  wood  and  shore  and  peopled  hill : 

"  Desmond  is  come  again  I  "  the  rapturous  tale 
Woke  in  each  listener's  heart  the  welcome  thrill 
Of  ecstasy  retnrn'd  and  old  devoted  zeal. 


LXV. 

Shanid  a-bo  !  the  Desmond's  in  his  hall! 

Vale  answers  vole  along  th'  awaken'd  shore ; 
With  tears  of  lore  the  joyous  clansmen  fall 

Around  his  feet,  and  press  the  marble  floor, 

And  bless  the  hour  that  did  their  lord  restore 
To  his  old  home  and  plunder 'd  rights  again. 

But  carrion  birds  the  traitor's  carcase  tore, 
Wliile  smiling  Peace  retum'd  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
And  Desmond   in   the   Keep  resumed  iiis  ancient 
reign. 

(Set  Notts  III  end  <i/tht  Volume. 
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I  HAVE  again  to  present  uiy  acknowledgments 
to  n)y  anonymous  "  Neighbour,""  S.  P.,  for  the 
following  tale,  and  for  that  of  **  The  Phi- 
tANTHROPisT,"  to  which,  although  generally  in- 
disposed to  give  admission  to  contributions  either 
entirely  fanciful  or  entirely  satirical,  I  have  been 
induced  to  give  a  place  for  the  sake  of  any  ill- 
tempered  reader  who  may  take  a  pleasure  in  such 
jK'rfonnanccs.  As  to  any  other  good  effect  wliicit 
S.  P.  may  contemplate  from  them,  I  fear  experience 
will  teach  him  that  if  the  world  cannot  be  coaxed, 
it  surely  will  not  be  goaded  into  good  behaviour. 
And  without  intending  to  underrate   S.  P/s 
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abilities,  it  may  be  complimentary  to  him  to  say, 
that,  in  the  three  tales  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me^  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  strength 
lies  either  in  mere  satire  or  mere  fancy. 


THE  CAVERN. 


SiB  John  Fuoissart,  in  bis  loquacious  Chro- 
nicles, speaks  of  a  cave  in  Ireland,  where,  he 
says,  it  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  most 
wonderful  sights  are  seen  by  those  who  have 
the  curiosity  to  enter  it.  Being  in  some  sort  a 
lover  of  the  marvellous,  I  frequently  reflected  on 
these  words  of  the  literary  knight,  and  longed 
extremely  to  discover  the  spot  in  which  this 
wonderful  cave  was  situate.  Happening,  one 
day,  to  speak  of  the  circumstanc4',  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  neighbour,  he  informed  me,  to  my 
astonishment  and  delight,  that  the  very  cave  in 
question  lay  distant  no  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  village  in  which  I  live.     It  was  in  an  is 
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placed  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  lake,  and 
had  once,  he  said,  been  much  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims. 

Having  ascertained  the  c;  ict  situation  of  the 
place,  I  left  b»tne  on  a  (■  imer  evenings  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Here  I 
hired  one  of  those  flat-bottomed  cots  which  the 
fishermen  use  in  ascending  the  more  brokm 
currents  of  the  neighbouring  river.  A  few 
minutes'  rowing,  or  rather  paddling,  brought  us 
to  the  island,  where,  having  dismissed  the  cot,  I 
prepared  to  explore  alone  the  terrors  of  the 
celebrated  cave.  Following  the  course  of  a  little 
stream  which  gurgled  amongst  the  low  hazels 
and  underwood  with  wiiich  the  isle  was  covered, 
I  came  at  length  in  sight  of  a  spot  as  singular  as 
it  was  lovely.  A  narrow  opening,  between  lofty 
trees,  conducted  me  into  a  sweet  recess,  of  small 
dimensions,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
cliiFs,  adorned  with  hanging  shrubs  and  creeping 
foliage.  A  smooth  green  sward  carpeted  the 
delicate  retreat,  except  where  a  small  cascade. 
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descending  from  the  brow  of  one  of  the  cliiTs, 
formed  a  litlle  pool  in  the  centre,  and  supplied 
the  water  of  the  narrow  streamlet  which  had 
served  me  for  a  clue.  liut  what  chiefly  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  a  dark  and  menacing 
fissure,  close  behind  the  falling  sheet  of  water, 
which  presented  a  dismal  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cious scene  of  natural  loveliness  before  it,  and 
left  me  little  room  to  doubt  that  I  had  found  the 
far-famed  object  of  my  search. 

Wearied  with  my  journey,  I  sat  beside  the 
margin  of  tlie  little  pool,  and  taking  from  a 
handkerchief  some  light  refreshments  began  to 
satisfy  the  keenness  of  an  appetite  made  sharp 
by  exercise  and  by  eagerness  of  mind.  Then 
quenching  my  thirst  with  water  from  the  brook, 
I  prepared  to  explore  the  wonders  of  the  dismal 
cave.  The  fine  gravel  which  formed  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  extended  farther  than  the  light  could 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  deep  recess, 
and  the  grating  of  my  feet,  as  I  advanced,  re- 
sounded through  its  vaulted  chambers  like  the 
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sound  of  an  army  in  motion.  After  groping  ray 
way  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  dark,  without 
meeting  any  other  obstacle  than  the  damp  pro- 
jections of  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cavern,  without 
hearing  any  other  sound  than  the  oountleis 
echoes  of  my  own  motions,  and  without  seeing 
any  sight  whatever,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of 
so  monotonous  a  place,  and  retracing  my  steps, 
endeavoured  to  regam  the  light  of  day. 

But  whether  it  was  that  I  directed  my  steps 
into  a  new  winding  of  the  cave,  through  igno- 
rance of  ray  position,  or  continued  to  advance 
when  I  imagined  I  was  receding,  it  is  certain 
that  I  traversed  the  dismal  vault  for  several 
hours,  without  being  able  to  discern  a  glimpse  of 
light.  Exhausted  by  fruitless  labour,  and  over- 
whelmed with  anxiety,  I  sat  down  at  length 
upon  a  rocky  bench,  which,  being  broken  in 
various  places,  afforded  a  tolerable  resting-place. 
Here  I  began  to  call  to  mind  the  history  of 
Aladdin,  Sinbad  the  sailor,  Aristomenes,  and 
other  great  men  who  had  been  placed  in  similar 
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distressing  circumstances,  and  feeling  their  dis> 
tress  without  imitating  their  fortitude,  I  gave  way 
to  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  spirits,  and  bewailed 
with  floods  of  unmanly  tears  the  miserable 
prospect  that  awaited  me.  I  lamented  my 
unhappy  curiosity,  denounced  with  the  deepest 
indignation  the  garrulous  pages  of  Froissart, 
and  would  have  given  the  cavern  full  of  won- 
B  ders,  had  I  had  so  many,  to  be  once  again  in  the 

I  tranquil  village  I  had  left, 
"  Is  there  no  resource  ?"  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
in  agony ;  "  is  there  no  kind  being  who  can  lead 
me  from  this  dreadful  labyrinth,  more  horrible 
than  that  of  Crete,  where  there  was  at  least  the 
genial  light  of  heaven  to  remove  the  terror  of  its 

I  intricacies  ?  Is  there  no  one  who  can  aid  me  in 
this  dreadful  situation  ?  " 
Scarcely  had  I  spoken  the  words,  when  a 
sound  as  of  a  person  lea])ing  from  a  height  was 
heard  upon  the  loose  gravel  that  formed  the 
flooring  of  the  cave.  I  started,  and  looked  up. 
Before  me  stood   a  iigure  of  so  singular  an 
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appearatice,  that  it  ia  not  easy  to  describe  it. 
His  stature  was  low,  liis  face  and  6ngers  grimed 
with  oil  and  lanijvblack,  his  "^p  of  w  hi  ted  brown 
paper,  such  as  I  have  son  liaaes  seen  worn  by 
compositors  in  printiug  offices,  a  pen  behind  liis 
ear,  his  buskins  of  imperial  calf,  and  Im  dress  of 
sheets  of  novels  and  neglected  poems,  patctied 
into  the  fashion  of  garments.  A  pair  of  wings 
of  a  prodigious  size  extended  from  either 
shoulder.  One  was  composed  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  journals ;  the  other  was 
adorned  with  numberless  engravings  of  benefits 
and  disasters  consequent  on  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing ;  nor  could  it  easily  be  judged, 
so  evenly  both  were  mingled,  whether  the  former 
or  the  latter  were  more  numerous.  Lies, 
slanders,  blasphemies,  and  all  the  brood  of 
wordy  evil  almost  obscured  the  show  of  bright 
inventions,  philosophic  truths,  and  virtuous  sen- 
timents with  which  they  were  alternated  and 
relieved. 

Observing  the  curiosity  with  which  I  contem- 
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plated  his  appearance,  the  being  smiled,  and 
saluting  me  familiarly  by  my  name,  professed 
his  readiness  to  do  mc  a  service. 

"  £xcuse  me,"  said  I,  "  1  know  not  who  you 
arc,  nor  can  conceive  how  you  have  learned  my 
name." 

"  Not  know  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "  Ungrate- 
ful!  Is  it  thus  you  cut  me  after  all  my  services  ? 
How  often  have  I  stood  at  your  halUdoor  in 
chilly  winter  nights,  waiting  with  the  patience 
of  fidelity  itself,  for  the  proofs  of  your  last 
contributions  to  the  fashionable  journals  of  the 
day,  while  you,  regardless  of  my  sufferings,  sat 
pondering  for  hours  upon  a  hailing  period,  or 
the  turn  of  an  aiuithesis," 

"  In  the  name  of  cumraon  sense,"  said  I, 
"  what  do  you  mean,  fur  it  is  certain  that  I 
never  laid  eyes  till  now  ii|x>d  your  figure.  Angel 
or  demon,  speak,  and  let  me  understand  you." 

"  I  am  properly  neither,"  replied  llie  appa- 
rition, *'  although  ou  earth  they  favour  me  with 
the  latter  appellation.     I  am  the  spirit  Pico,  so 
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well  known  to  novelists.  My  duties  are  divided 
ao  evenly  between  vice  and  virtue  that  the  wisest 
moralists  cannot  decide  whether  I  promote  more 
highly  the  interests  of  the  one  or  of  tlie  other. 
It  is  angular  to  me  that  you  should  have  been 
so  long  an  author  and  never  yet  have  heard  of 
The  Pbiktek's  Devil." 

At  these  words  I  drew  back,  and  assumed  the 
proper  tone  of  condescension,  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  me  to  the  cavern, 
and  promising  to  remember  him  at  Christmas  in 
case  he  could  befriend  me.  This  he  readily 
consented  to  do,  but  first  urged  me  to  satisfy 
the  desire  which  had  led  me  to  the  place,  by 
suffering  him  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  its 
hidden  wonders,  for  in  the  report  of  these,  he 
said,  public  fame  had  not  at  all  exaggerated.  I 
readily  agreed,  and  followed  him  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  cave.  Descending  gra- 
dually, we  reached  at  length  what  seemed  an 
opening  in  the  rock,  and  aflbrded  a  view  of  a 
dimly  lighted  grove  and  fields  without. 
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"  You  are  now,'"  said  my  guide,  "  about  to 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Evil,  that  dreaded  power 
whose  origin  has  set  so  many  idle  brains  to 
work,  and  given  existence  to  so  much  impiety 
and  folly.  Thou  maycst  here  behold  the  native 
lieat  of  all  those  physical  and  moral  plagues  by 
which  the  state  of  man  has  been  disturbed  since 
first  he  learned  to  sin.  Tread  close  behind  me, 
for  the  spirit  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  the 
dreary  region  is  not  always  exorable." 

He  pointed  to  a  monster  with  forehead  of 
brass,  ears  tightly  plugged,  having  talons  like  a 
kite,  and  a  mouth,  whose  open  gulf  seemed 
capable,  like  that  of  the  ostrich,  of  devouring 
every  substance  that  came  witliin  his  reach. 
Seeing  him  disposed  to  obstruct  my  progress, 
my  guide  commanded  him  with  furious  menaces 
that  he  should  nol  suffer  me  to  pass,  on  which 
he  at  once  gave  way,  and  let  me  enter. 

«  That,"  said  my  guide.  «  is  the  fiend  Self- 
will,  who  keeps  the  entrance  of  tlie  kingdom, 
and  such  is  his  natural  perver&eaeu  that  bo 
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will  suffer  none  to  pass  but   those   who   are 
forbidden." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hideous  beings, 
who  pressed  upon  him  with  the  eagerness  of 
mendicants  soliciting  the  raercy  of  a  parish 
officer.  Amongst  these,  the  foremost  were  Cant, 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Slander,  and  Quackery ; 
while  Luxury,  Vanity,  and  countless  others  came 
thronging  after  them.  My  guide,  who  was 
evidently  not  displeased  to  let  me  see  his  im- 
portance, repressed  their  clamour,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  importunities  by  informing  them  in 
a  loud  voice  that  he  was  this  day  occupied  in 
leading  a  stranger  through  the  territory,  and 
could  hear  none  of  their  petitions.  At  this  the 
e^'cs  of  all  were  turned  on  me,  except  those  of 
Cant,  which  were  always  directed  eitlier  up  or 
down,  except  when  he  believed  that  he  was  un- 
observed. Ambition  eyed  me  with  an  envious 
sneer ;  Avarice  glanced  at  my  pocket ;  Quackery 
offered   with   a  bow   to   feel    my  pulse ;    and 
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Slander  whispered  that  I  was  a  spy.  Escaping 
from  the  hideous  crowd,  I  followed  my  guide, 
who  took  me  to  a  hill,  whence  I  had  a  view 
as  new  as  it  was  dismal.  A  dreary  plain  extended 
far  and  wide,  and  seemed  covered  with  a  count- 
less multitude  of  hives,  of  a  prodigious  size  and  a 
darkish  colour,  in  the  midst  of  which  arose  one 
loftier  than  the  rest,  with  a  hundred  doors, 
through  which  a  countless  swarm  of  monsters 
were  seen  issuing  and  returning  with  unceasing 
assiduity.  The  plain  itself  was  covered  with 
the  hideous  brood ;  the  air  was  darkened  by 
their  flight,  and  even  the  lakes  and  streams  with 
which  the  country  was  diversified,  seemed  preg- 
nant with  the  same  dismal  population.  The 
very  light  by  which  the  dreary  landscape  was 
revealed,  seemed  rather  the  reflection  of  some 
noxious  exhalation  than  the  pure  and  healthy 
lustre  of  a  solar  day.  Here  War,  with  her 
numerous  train  of  miseries,  Siege,  Slaughter, 
Plunder,  Desolation,  Fire,  and  other  deadly 
ministers,  dire<:ted  her  disastrous  flight.  There 
l2 
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Famine  crawled,  blasting  as  he  went  the  hopes 
of  Industry,  and  withering  the  fruitfulaess  of  na- 
ture. Here  Poverty  was  seen,  attended  by  her 
servants.  Cold,  Nakedness,  Hunger,  Sickness, 
and  Contempt.  There  Earthquake,  Shipwreck, 
Storm,  and  a  thousand  other  violent  nunisters  of 
Death,  were  busily  pressing  on  their  several 
errands.  But  it  would  be  vainer  to  describe  a 
scene  so  multifarious  than  to  paint  each  separate 
billow  of  a  storm-tossed  ocean.  Dismayed  in 
soul  by  such  a  dreadful  sight,  I  turned  and  pre- 
pared to  fly,  but  was  prevented  by  my  guide, 
who  encouraged  me  to  stay,  assuring  me  that  I 
might  rely  on  the  most  perfect  safety;  thAt  it 
was  only  on  earth  these  beings  exerted  their 
malignity,  and  that  I  was  in  far  greater  danger 
in  my  own  village  than  even  in  the  gloomy 
dwelling  of  their  monarch.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  dense  and  yellow  fog  overspread  the 
prospect,  and,  like  a  veil,  obscured  the  greater 
portion  of  its  horrors,  although  the  busy  mur> 
mur  of  the  malign  community   still  sounded 
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dreadful  on  my  ears,  and  occasionally  a  horrid 
spectre,  magniBed  in  the  gloom,  swept  by  us  on 
his  baneful  flight.  Taking  courage,  I  consented 
to  accompany  my  guide  to  the  palace  of  the 
monarch  (if  so  dreadful  a  building  could  deserve 
the  name). 

"  Here,"  said  he,  as  he  descended  carefully 
to  the  plain,  "  you  may  behold  in  succession  the 
abodes  of  all  the  evils  that  have  ever  afflicted,  or 
are  now  afflicting  the  various  nations  of  the  earth." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  pain,"  said  I, 
"  of  so  laborious  a  task  as  that  of  explaining  to 
me  their  various  offices.  You  need  only  take 
that  trouble  when  we  pass  hives  which  contain 
the  evils  of  our  native  isles,  for  I  have  always 
been  an  ardent  lover  of  my  country,  and  would 
gladly  learn  the  cause  of  her  disasters." 

"  You  could  not  have  spoken  in  better  lime," 
replied  my  guide,"  for  we  hare  just  reached  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  genuine  insular  spirits. 
You  may  go  in  and  accost  him  wiiliout  fear,  for 
though  sanguinary,  he  is  punctilious,  and  would 
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not  do  you  a  sudden  injury  for  the  world.  I 
will  slowly  go  before  and  see  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  our  advancing." 

The  hive  which  he  pointed  out  was  open,  and 
within  I  could  discern  a  being  who  bad  the 
appearance  of  an  old  man,  with  a  foppish  dressu 
He  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  hive,  and  seemed 
practising  cart  and  tierce  against  the  air  with  a 
drawn  sword,  by  way  of  exercise.  There  was 
sonietliing  peculiarly  disagreeable  in  the  sneering 
pride  which  sat  upon  his  lips,  and  the  hard- 
featured  malice  which  looked  so  hideous  under 
his  hoary  locks.  His  appearance  left  me  doubt- 
ful whether  he  were  soldier,  bravo,  rutfiun, 
gentleman,  or  barbarian ;  und  be  jmsaessed,  like 
the  heathen  deity  called  Proteus,  the  power  of 
changing  his  figure  and  his  manners  almost  at 
every  instant.  Sometimes  he  appeared  a  coarse 
and  insolent  clown,  burly  in  person,  and  bullying 
in  demeanour;  sometimes  a  dandy,  ^wtnt  device  in 
both;  sometimes  a  spruce  Parisian,  clean  of  muscle 
and  nimble  in  atUludes;  sometimes  a  Yankee, 
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national  and  tetchy ;  and  sometimes  an  Irish 
country  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  ignorant 
and  proud.  Now  be  figured  in  regimentals,  now 
in  a  civU  dress,  and  once  or  twice  he  wore  the 
clerical  black,  and  even  the  female  petticoat. 
The  sides  of  the  building  around  him  were  hung 
with  pistols,  swords,  American  rifles,  Wogdens, 
rapiers,  knives,  cudgels,  lances,  blunderbusses, 
broad  swords,  and  other  weapons.  He  !>eemed 
luxurious  too.  His  music  was  the  sighs  of 
youthful  widows,  and  his  drink  was  the  tears  of 
orphans  newly  ruined.  On  seeing  me  enter  his 
hive,  he  bowed  with  much  grace,  and  offered  me 
one  of  a  case  of  pistols,  which  he  carried  in  his 
belt,  with  something  of  the  ur  of  the  imper- 
turbable Alcidas.  Finding  me,  however,  not 
disposed  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  replaced  the 
weapon  in  his  belt,  and  said : 

"  You  Bcem  somewhat  perplexed,  sir,  by  the 
feats  you  have  witnessed ;  and  yet  I  tliought 
there  were  few  of  your  countrymen  to  whom 
I  was  unknown.     My  name  is  Duel." 
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At  this  word,  rage  took  possession  of  my 
breast,  and  drove  away  all  recollection  of  the 
horrors  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Seizing  a 
fragment  of  rock  which  lay  adjacent,  I  lifted  it 
on  high,  and  threatened  to  crush  him  to  the 
earth  before  me 

"  Avaunt  I"  I  cried ;  "  thou  despicable  fiend? 
the  curse  of  my  s[>ecies,  and  one  of  the  vilest 
stains  upon  the  character  of  my  unhappy 
country.  Duel!  Plural  rather,  to  judge  by  the 
variety  of  thy  transformations  and  the  numbers 
thou  hast  destined  to  untimely  death  and  ever- 
lasting woe !  Avaunt,  I  say  !  thou  who  hast  no 
more  title  to  the  name  of  honour,  than  Lucreti 
had  to  that  of  chastity.  Avaunt !  thou  deadly 
opposite  to  charity,  who  hast  set  countryman 
against  countryman,  and  hast  sown  hate  and 
death  where  Nature  planted  love.'  Thou 
practiser  upon  the  folly  of  the  ignorant,  the 
passion  of  the  proud,  the  weakness  of  the  timid, 
and  the  selfishness  of  all  mankind.  Thou 
destroyer  of  fireside  happiness,  thou  hardener  of 
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the  lieari,  and  poisoner  of  the  reason,  out  of  iny 
sight,  or  dread  the  consequences." 

"  Lay  aside  thy  most  unseemly  weapon,"  said 
the  spirit,  "  which  is  no  less  idle  than  it  is 
plebeian.  Art  thou  not  metaphysical  enough  to 
know  that  there  can  be  no  contact  between  that 
which  has  ports  and  that  which  has  noner 
However,  you  who  value  yourself  upon  your 
principle,  and  think  fidelity  a  virtue,  do  but 
hear  my  history,  and  judge  from  the  success 
I  have  already  had  amongst  mankind,  whctlicr 
you  may  not  spend  your  time  better  than  in 
attempting  to  diiipute  my  progress. 

"  I  made  my  first  appearance  in  Egj'pt, 
where  1  was  the  cause,  llirough  tlie  quarrel  of 
two  Hebrews,  of  the  flight  of  Moses  and  his 
consequent  delivenmce  of  Israel.  After  this  I 
figured  in  the  valley  of  Tercbintli,  where  I 
again  iiefriended  the  same  people  by  bringing 
the  braggart  Guliatli  to  a  shameful  end.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  I  found  but  few  votaries; 
neither  Romans,  Greeks,  Jews,  Persians,  nor  in 
k3 
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deed  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  would  give 
jne  permanent  encouragement,  no  more  than  do 
the  moderns,  excepting  only  the  Europeans  and 
their  descendants.  With  the  exception  of  the 
solitary  case  of  the  Horatii  and  their  opponents, 
I  made  no  distinguished  figure  till  about  the 
fifth  century  of  the  modem  sera,  when  I  found 
many  admirers  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
north.  My  previous  want  of  success  I  attribute 
to  my  finding  no  patronage  amongst  ancient 
kings  and  governors,  for  when  Marius,  Cassar, 
and  others  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
me,  what  favour  could  I  expect  from  the  cum- 
monalty?  With  the  Normans  and  Saxons  I 
soon  became  popular,  and  ere  long  the  Germans, 
Danes,  and  Franks  made  laws  in  my  favour,  I 
was  not  long  making  my  way  into  Lombardy, 
and  from  thence  into  the  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
where  I  defied  for  many  centuries  the  power  trf" 
the  Christian  Pontiff  and  his  church.  In  vain 
did  the  councils  of  Valentia  and  of  Trent 
denounce  me  as  a  minion  of  everlasting  evil ;  in 
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vain  did  they  cut  off  from  the  church,  as  rotten 
branches,  even  those  who  were  spectators  of  my 
sacrifices,  denying  Christian  burial  to  the  dead, 
and  exerting  all  the  authority  of  religion  to 
exterminate  my  worship.  O  glorious  King,  to 
whom  1  was  indebted  for  the  height  of  power 
and  splendour  which  I  aAerwards  obtained ! 
May  thy  laurels  flourish  unfuiicd  to  the  end  of 
time  !  Great  monarch !  Glorious  King !  () 
worthy  of  the  throne!  I  mean,"  he  added, 
abating  somewhat  of  his  raptures,  "  Francis  the 
First,  who  waa  my  fervent  advocate,  who  sent, 
himself,  a  cartel  of  defiance  and  the  metUi  par  la 
gorge  to  a  brotiier  sovereign,  and  was  the  authoi 
of  that  truly  kingly  sentiment  that  '  none  but  a 
base>bom  fellow  can  endure  the  lie.'  Wliat 
streams  of  human  blood!  what  sighs!  what 
groans!  what  desolate  hearths!  what  ruined 
families !  what  animosities !  what  malice,  spite 
and  hatred !  what  hereditary  stores  of  miseries 
have  issued  from  that  single  sentiment !  All 
Europe  caught  the  flame,  and   for  centuries 
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afterward  my  altars  reeked  with  human  sacri- 
fices, numerous  enough  to  have  qualified  me  for 
a  seat  in  the  Mexican  paradise.  But  Franu- 
for  centuries  was  my  seat  of  goremment.  I 
have  had  sixty  gentlemen  of  blood  offered  up  in 
the  course  of  half  a  year,  and  once  recorded, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  score,  no  fewer  than  sis 
thousand  pardons  to  survivors.  In  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henri  Quatre, 
four  thousand  gentlemen  fell  by  the  sword  of 
honour.  Ah,  blessings  on  the  kings !  they 
always  were  my  friends,  with  one  or  two  con- 
temptible exceptions.  The  rogue  Henri  was  J 
obliged,  for  form's  sake,  to  make  laws  against 
me,  but  he  lovetl  me  in  his  heart,  and  privately 
fomented  what  he  publicly  condemned,  so  that 
on  the  whole  my  worship  rather  increased  than 
was  diminished,  until  Louis  Quatorze  took  it 
into  his  head  to  put  an  end  to  the  sport,  at  the 
same  lime  that  he  made  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
The  ditch-digging  hod-man  !  how  difl'erent  from 
his  chivalrous  predecessors. 
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"  My  first  appearance  in  your  islands  was  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  I  began  to  thrive 
so  well,  that,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  even  civil 
actions  were  decided  by  an  appeal  to  my 
divinity.  As  to  your  own  country,  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  my  success  was  there,  nor 
shall  I  weary  you  with  a  further  detail  of  my 
adventures,  having  said  enough  to  convince  you 
what  a  power  it  is  you  would  oppose.  I  have 
indeed  to  complain,  in  common  with  many  an- 
other venerable  Evil,  of  the  present  progress  of 
what  is  called  the  March  of  Intellect,  which  has 
in  a  great  measure  banished  me  from  civilised 
society  to  the  back  settlements  of  America,  and 
other  places  of  the  kind,  as  if  I  were  growing 
old-fashioned  and  unfit  for  good  society.  But, 
adieu  !  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  induce 
you  to  put  in  a  word  fur  me  wiilt  your  friend  of 
the  press,  whom  I  behold  approaching." 

"  Go  thy  ways,"  said  I,  "  for  one  of  the  most 
malignant  fiends  that  has  ever  found  admission 
to  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen.     May  the 
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time  arrive  when  they  shall  learn  to  shudder  at 
the  story  of  thy  triumphs,  as  at  that  of  the 
antique  gladiators.     Out,  monster!" 

Rejoining  my  guide,  I  followed  him  along 
the  brink  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  river,  till  m 
reached  a  spot  whence  I  heard  strokes  of 
sledge.  Looking  around,  I  beheld  what  seemed' 
a  forge,  though  still  preserving  its  hive-like 
shape,  in  which  a  gigantic  figure  of  most  baleful 
aspect  was  busy  at  his  work.  I  supposed  at 
first  that  it  was  no  other  tiian  Vulcan,  but  my 
guide  corrected  me. 

"  That  workshop,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Hive  of 
Disease ;  and  he  who  works  is  the  fabriciitur  of 
those  noxious  pestilences  which  have  from  ag«- 
to  age  afflicted  the  earth.     He  has  lately,  at  the 
desire  of  the  monarch,   hammered  out  a  new 
invention  of  the  happiest  description.     It  resist*  J 
all  influence  of  season,  climate,  sex,  and  age^^ 
and  he  warrants  it  impregnable  to  medicine  as  to 
chemistry.      Though  able,  the  fellow  is  lazy, 
and  you  may  behold  above  the  doorway  a  b'st  of 
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all  the  diseases  that  have  ever  issued  from  his 
forge." 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  there  are  not  here 
as  many  names  as  would  make  even  the  generic 
heads  for  the  commonest  systems  of  nosoKigy. 
I  count  not  above  a  dozen." 

"No  more  have  ever  been  fabricated  here," 
replied  the  Printer's  Devil.  "  The  rest  ore 
the  work  of  men  themselves,  and  of  their 
appetites." 

We  entered  next  a  hive,  where  I  beheld  a 
sight  that  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing  I 
had  yet  seen. 

'»  What!"  I  exclaimed;  "  I  thought  we  should 
see  nothing  here  but  evils,  and  here  appears  u 
collection  of  the  fairest  virtues  !" 

"  Look  a  little  closer,"  cried  my  guide,  "  and 
you  will  be  imdeceived.  This  is  the  dwelUng  of 
those  subtle  spirits,  whose  part  it  is  to  corrupt 
and  overthrow  religion.  That  figure  which  aeeiiu 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  assumes  the  bearing  of 
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Devotion,  is  named  Hypocrisy ;  that  other  whom 
at  a  rougli  glance  you  might  mistake  for  Zeal, 
is  no  other  than  Ambition.  That  is  Sloth,  who 
has  so  disguised  herself  that  she  might  be  taJcen 
for  Meekness,  and  where  you  imagine  you  behold 
Charity,  Humility,  Hope,  Fortitude,  Faith,  Pru- 
dence, and  other  estimable  spirits,  you  may  dis- 
cern, on  a  h'ttle  closer  investigation,  the  malign 
aspects  of  Vaui-glory,  Self-love,  Presumption, 
Obstinacy,  Fanaticism,  Pusillanimity,  and  num- 
berless vices  equally  subtle  and  insinuating. 
That  figure  which  you  see  behind  is  the  spirit 
of  False  Consciences,  and  she  who  afiTects  tlie 
air  and  port  of  Virtue,  is  that  demon  nauseous 
in  all  walks,  but  in  religion  utterly  disgusting, 
I  mean  False  Sentiment.  But  if  thou  wouldi>t 
see  the  most  odious  of  tlie  gang,  look  yonder, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  where,  upon 
a  four-inch  bridge  across  that  fearful  gulf,  thert? 
crawls  a  fiend  of  most  loathsome  form,  in  danger 
every  instant  of  letting  go  his  hold,  and  yet  too 
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indolent  to  seek  for  surer  footing.  It  is  the 
fiend  Lukewarmness,  the  most  despicable,  if  not 
the  most  abhorred  of  all." 

We  entered  next  the  hive  of  self-conceit, 
which  was  stored  with  perfumes  and  exotics, 
bottles  of  Macassar  oil,  false  fronts,  wigs,  stays, 
pots  of  bear's  grease  and  of  matchless  blacking, 
carmine,  pearl  powder,  bloom  of  Ninon,  seals, 
rings,  and  watch-guards,  more  for  show  than 
use,  in  the  midst  of  which  strutted  a  figure 
which  at  first  I  took  for  a  human  being,  but 
discovered  on  examination  that  it  was  wholly 
com|K>scd  of  articles  of  dress.  Here  I  found 
shoals  of  third-rate  poets,  dandies,  would-be 
philosophers,  footmen,  punsters,  singers,  artists, 
actors,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  bn>od  of 
the  children  of  imagination,  higli  and  low. 
These  made  such  a  babble,  that  I  almost  fancied 
I  had  got  into  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  fled 
with  as  much  alarm  as  if  this  had  really  been 
the  case.     We  next  looked  into  the  hive  of  ty- 
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ranny,  adorned  with  portraits  of  many  a  cele- 
brated sovereign,  governor,  judge,  magistrate, 
parent,  schoolmaster,  master  manufacturer,  drilJ 
Serjeant,  and  petty  officer  of  law.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  first  heads  that  caught  my  eye  were  those 
of  go\'emors  of  charitable  institutions,  and  others 
whose  offices  seemed  rather  those  of  benevolence 
and  mercy,  besides  some  teachers  of  music  and 
a  few  dancing  masters.  The  hive  was  crowded, 
moreover,  with  East  India  directors,  placemen, 
hypocrites,  courtezans,  and  parasites,  nor  can 
my  astonishment  be  described  when  I  recognised 
amongst  the  throng  many  popular  leaders,  who 
by  their  imprudence  and  wrong-headedness  had 
strengthened  the  cause  of  tyranny  in  various 
ages,  and  given  an  air  of  wantonness  and  insub- 
ordination to  the  most  rightful  popular  claims. 
Next  to  tliis  was  the  hive  of  rebellion,  which  I 
found  stored  not  only  with  daggers,  pikes,  old 
muskets,  pitchforks,  swords,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  blood,  but  also  with  oppressive  laws. 
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despotic  ordinances,  and  other  provocatives  uf 
insurrection.  Thus  I  found  the  harp  of  Nero 
and  the  bow  of  Domilian  lying  close  beside  the 
dagger  of  firutus  and  the  banner  of  Vindex,  « 
circumstance  which  showed  me  that  a  king  or  a 
minister  may  often  be  the  busiest  rebel  in  his 
own  dominions.  Here  too  I  found  crowds  of 
libel-mongers,  staning  news-writers,  bad  sons, 
scolding  wives,  insolent  servants,  idle  apprentices, 
roguish  journeymen,  play-going  clerks,  miching 
schoolboys,  and  other  characters  with  whom 
obedience  was  no  virtue.  Departing  from  this 
hive,  we  entered  one  which  was  crowded  with 
sinecurists,  pickpockets,  burglars,  physicians  of 
a  certain  character,  book-makers,  Irish  incum- 
bentft,  venders  of  patent  medicine,  officers  of 
exchequer,  dealers  in  virtu,  collectors  of  taxe* 
and  excise,  gamblers,  smugglers,  piratical  book- 
sellers, and  their  customers,  statesmen,  borough- 
mongers,  horse-dealers,  bankrupts,  insolvent 
debtors,  stock-jobbers,  usurers,   mock  auction- 
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ecTs,  and  countless  others.  This,  as  my  con- 
ductor informed  me,  was  the  liive  of  theft.  In 
that  of  robbery,  which  lay  adjacent,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  meet,  not  only  the  shades  of  Redmond 
O'Hanlon,  Rob  Roy,  Paul  Jones,  the  Lation 
Cacus,  and  such  fellows;  but  also  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others 
whom  it  i»  not  lawful  for  me  here  to  name- 
Of  this  hive,  also,  no  small  portion  was  occupied 
by  church  and  state.  There  was  one  hive  called 
the  Hive  uf  Equity,  where  I  saw  only  two  pictures 
of  a  lord  chancellor  and  his  vice,  and  another  called 
the  Hive  of  Conscience,  which  was  as  empty 
as  a  drum,  not  having  been  tenanted,  as  my  com- 
panion told  me,  for  many  centuries.  *'  What !" 
I  exclaimed,  "  was  there  ever  a  timei  then,  when 
conscience  was  esteemed  an  evil  ?" 

"  Formerly,"  replied  my  guide,  "  when  men 
were  solely  bent  on  their  salvation,  she  was  an 
inestimable  benefit,  but  since  they  have  begun 
to  limit  their  views  and  hopes  to  the  material 
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world,  she  has  become,  I  assure  you,  an  evil  of 
no  contemptible  degree.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  have  learned  to  free  themselves  from  her 
allegiance,  so  that  as  you  see  her  occupation  now 
is  altogether  gone." 

"  But  I  observe,"  continued  I,  •'  that  we  have 
passed  a  number  of  hives  4s  empty  as  that  of 
conscience.  What  can  have  reduced  them  to 
the  state  of  an  Owenite  or  Southcotonian  Imr- 
rack  ?  Or  do  the  evils  of  earth  diminish  with 
the  lapse  of  time?' 

The  spirit  laughed.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  but 
manners  arc  so  changed,  that  what  were  con- 
sidercd  evils  by  men's  ancestors,  are  regarded  in 
the  contrary  light  by  their  posterity,  and  the 
faults  of  the  dark  ages  are  become  virtues  in 
our  own.  Those  empty  hives  which  you  have 
passed,  were  then  the  busy  abodes  of  the  mo- 
nastic sins,  devotional  excess,  spiritual  melan- 
choly, indiscreet  austerity,  scrupulosity,  and 
other  similar  evils,  once  busy  at  mischief  in  the 
religious  communities  of   our  furefather«,   but 
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which  for  s  long  time  have  had  so  little  to  do, 
that  they  have  petitioned  for  leave  to  go  and 
seek  their  fortune  among  the  virtues." 

Nor  was  my  astonishment  less  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  hive  of  bigotry,  I  found  it  crowded  not 
only  with  uncharitable  zealots,  and  those  other 
ciiiJdren  of  bitterness  to  whom  we  commonl}'  apply 
the  term,  but  also  with  shoals  of  persons  who  were 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  and  yet  were  busily 
employed  in  reviling  and  persecuting  their  neigb> 
hours,  while  they  talked  of  nothing  the  whole  time 
but  freedom  of  conscience,  Ssc.  This  sight  con- 
vinced me  that  there  may  be  many  bigots  be- 
sides canting  ones,  as  there  arc  many  kinds  of 
cant  besides  that  of  religion.  The  next  hive 
which  we  entered  was  that  of  Indolence,  and  was 
crowded  with  the  votaries  of  that  sluggish  spirit. 
None  of  them,  however,  worshipped  her  by  her 
proper  name,  some  calling  her  Discretion,  some 
Prudence,  others  Meekness,  others  Humility, 
some  Wisdom,  others  Peace,  some  Care  of  Health, 
some  Contentment,  but  all  adoring  her  with  equal 
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sincerity,  and  oiTcring  morning  hours  upon  her 
ahar.  The  word  "  suicide"  over  the  entrance 
of  the  next  liive,  filled  my  mind  at  once  with 
interest  and  gloom,  but  on  entering,  such  was  the 
feasting,  drinking,  love-making,  and  diversion 
I  beheld,  that  but  for  the  name  upon  the  en- 
trance I  should  have  called  it  the  hive  of  good 
living.  Of  the  company  some  had  their  heads 
shaiiered,  others  their  throats  cut,  some  bore  the 
marks  of  poison,  and  some  of  dagger  wounds. 
Some  were  distinguished  by  enormous  paunchcst 
and  some  had  got  noses  big  enough  for  two. 
My  guide  explained  to  me  that  the  number  of 
those  who  actually  lay  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  tJie 
myriads  who  8))orten  their  own  days  by  base 
indulgences,  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  comer 
which  contained  the  melancholy  group,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  positive  oftence.  The  sound  of 
music  in  the  adjoining  hive  made  me  curious  to 
explore  it.  It  was  crowded  with  young  men  and 
women  gaily  drest,  and  lulled  with  the  sound  of 
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summer  winds  and  of  delicious  music  Clear 
fountains  played  in  the  midst,  and  varies  of  flowers 
filled  the  air  with  odour.  Some  walked  apart 
in  pairs,  some  sat  and  whispered  on  delightful 
couches,  some  danced,  some  sung,  while  others 
touched  the  harp,  the  guitar  and  the  piano.  On 
marble  pedestaU  near  the  centre  of  the  hive, 
appeared  the  statues  of  some  popular  poets,  and 
of  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green.  So  plea- 
sant a  company  I  was  sure  must  be  happy,  but 
my  guide  undeceived  me,  assuring  me  that 
underneath  all  this  smiling  and  sweetness  there 
existed  such  a  store  of  heart-burnings  and  jea- 
lousies, coquetry,  spleen  and  satiety  that  there 
was  not  a  bosom  around  me  but  was  filled  with 
gall.  Passing  from  the  hive  of  unregulated  love, 
1  entered  those  of  Ambition,  Empiricism,  Hatred, 
False  Philosophy,  Revenge,  and  of  False  Sensi- 
bility, a  hive  which  was  thronged  with  a  sicken* 
iiig  herd  of  sonneteers,  sketch-writers,  fashion- 
able novelists,  and  others  whose  grimaces,  ge»> 
tures,  sighs,  forlorn  glances,  and  moping  gait 
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gave  them  more  the  appearance  of  caged  monkeys 
than  of  human  beings.  But  where  should  I  end 
were  I  to  describe  the  prodigies  we  beheld  in  all 
the  hives  which  we  examined  in  succession?  what 
numbers  thronged  the  dwelling  of  Deceit !  what 
multitudes  the  hive  of  Affectation,  stuffed  as  it 
was  with  pugilistic  poets,  rhyming  algebraists, 
sentimental  geometricians,  ball-playing  orators, 
and  the  like !  what  shoals  of  adventurers,  stock- 
jobbers, purblind  crystallographers  (who  had 
died  when  just  on  the  point  of  discovering  the 
art  of  making  diamonds)  and  other  scientific 
enthusiasts  in  the  hive  of  Speculation !  what 
brilliant  names  famous  on  earth  for  believing  in 
nothing,  in  the  hive  of  Superstition  showed  that 
they  believed  too  much  !  By  what  means  could 
I  convey  to  the  reader  even  a  brief  idea  of  all 
the  marvellous  things  we  beheld  before  we 
reached  the  hive  of  the  monarch  ?  the  various 
families  of  evil  which  we  passed,  each  occupying 
its  own  appointed  placo,  and  forming  a  com- 
munity much  more  harmonious  than  that  of  men 
VOL.  III.  r 
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to  vImb  akne  tfacy  seooecl  ioinkal.  Theerik 
of  pctHiama,  the  crtk  of  acieoce,  the  erilt  of 
1^  tbe  crib  of  joath,  i«lies*  evils  and  geotk- 
iMo't  rrik,  nib  far  the  poor,  aod  erik  far  tkr 
ndi,  cvik  fbr  «r«r  and  evila  fat  peace,  town  eiils 
and  ttmntnr  evils,  coart  evik  and  ootlage  erik, 
rvik  of  all  dasMS  aod  conditkns,  of  air,  eartb, 
fire  and  water,  had  all  their  Kparate  hires,  whidi 
we  cftamined  in  wiccBSWoa.  Neither  can  I  ptme 
to  deaeribe  the  hn-e  of  the  king  himself,  Ertt, 
the  aoverrign  of  this  direful  country,  tbe  child 
of  Sin  and  of  Freewill,  together  with  his  mJkMlcfi 
Miwinthropy  and  Ingratitude,  who  occupied  tbe 
poat  of  privT-«ouncillors  in  this  great  moaarchy, 
and  were  busied  on  either  side  of  tbe  throne  m 
signing  passports  for  all  the  evils  that  sought 
liberty  to  go  on  earth,  despatching  to  one  countiy 
Famine,  to  another  Tyranny,  to  a  Uiird  Rebellion, 
tea  fourth  Abundance,  toa  6fth  Fanaticism,  to  a 
sixth  Infidelity,  to  a  seventh  Party,  and  Pestilcoce 
to  all  the  world.  Amongst  other  petitioners  for 
leave  of  absence  I  was  amused  to  observe  an 
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enormous  turtle  fur  the  London  Tavern,  a  dice, 
box  for  St.  James's,  and  a  death's  head  and  cross 
bones  for  Leadenhall-street.  One  or  two  ad- 
ventures, however,  I  encountered,  of  so  singular 
a  nature,  that  1  cannot  forbear  recording  them, 
however  anxious  I  may  be  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. In  an  apartment  of  the  royal  hive  called 
the  Hall  of  Mispronunciation  (where,  by  the  way, 
I  think  I  saw  all  the  lexicographers  that  ever 
lived)  I  was  accosted  by  a  tail  thin  figure,  witli 
long  sprawling  legs,  and  a  fetter  shackling  them 
about  the  knees.  '•  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said 
I,  "  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?''  "  Alas, 
sir !  he  replied,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I 
thought  you  were  an  Irishman.  I  am  the  foun- 
dation of  your  fortune,  and  the  beginning  of 
your  learning,  the  letter  A,  at  the  same  time 
the  first  and  the  most  miserable  of  the  Alphabet. 
Will  you  beg  of  your  countrymen,  when  you 
return,  to  treat  me  a  httlc  better  than  they 
do,  and  not  suffer  that  rogue  £  to  usurp  my 
place  io  indischmioately,  in  th«r  rage  for  what 
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they  call  Udhing  Englified  ?  In  former  tii 
the  case  was  directly  contrary,  and  ihey  gave 
me,  I  confess,  somewhat  more  than  my  due,  for 
E  in  those  days  was  not  allowed  as  much  as 
a  saat  to  sit  upon,  a  morsel  of  maat,  or  the  haat 
of  a  6re  to  warm  him,  but  of  late  your  countiy- 
men  have  so  reversed  the  case  in  their  zeal  to 
uffect  the  manners  of  their  English  conquerors, 
that  I  am  not  left  so  much  as  a  tecble  or  a  chter 
tliat  I  can  call  my  own.  You  will  also  obUge 
me  by  speaking  to  those  orators  at  your  bar, 
debating  societies,  and  such  places,  not  to  put 
me  to  such  hard  duty  as  they  do.  Put  one  of 
them  out  in  a  sentence,  and  he  is  sure  to  begin 
A-A-A-A — as  if  I  had  stolen  it  from  him." 

I  promised  to  remember  his  petition  when  I 
i>l)ould  return  home,  and  entered  a  dark  and 
empty  ante-chaniber,  wiiere  I  proposed  awaiting 
the  return  of  my  guide,  who  had  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  monarch.  Scarcely  had  I  taken 
my  seat  upon  a  bench  which  I  had  nearly  stum- 
bled over  in  the  dark,  when  a  tremendous  sound 
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like  the  reverberation  of  cannon-shots  through 
aome  dismal  cavern,  thundered  upon  my  ear. 
Not  being  desirous  to  indulge  my  curiosity  at 
the  expense  of  my  bones,  I  stept  aside  to  observe 
what  would  come  of  all  this  uproar.  Imagine 
my  surprise  and  horror  when  I  beheld  advancing 
from  the  darkness  two  human  hands  of  immense 
size,  not  bearing  sweetmeats  and  refreshments 
for  my  use  like  those  in  the  story  of  the  White 
Mouse,  but  clenched,  in  the  fashion  of  the  pri/.e 
ring,  and  seeming  to  watch  their  opportunity 
for  dealing  on  each  other  those  terrific  strokes 
which  made  the  cavern  resound  as  if  to  the 
exploi>ion«  of  artillery.  At  the  first  sight  of  such 
a  prodigy  my  senses  almost  failed  me,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground  through  sheer 
aiTright ;  but  reason  shortly  came  to  my  assist- 
ance. They  are  but  two,  said  I,  and  not  of  a 
mind ;  so  whichever  side  I  take  we  shall  l)e  three 
to  one ;  and  even  if  they  join  against  me  as  the 
Jews  did  against  Titus,  it  will  be  but  a  dead 
match  aAer  alU     So  saying  and  calling  to  mind 
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that  I  had  in  my  boyhood  received  some  innigiit 
into  the  manly  art  of  self-defence,  though 
long  an  enemy  to  such  brutal  pastime,  I 
clenched  my  68ts  and  rushed  boldly  from  my 
hiding  place,  exclaiming  while  I  took  a  sparring 
attitude : — 

"  Peace,  ho !  In  the  king's  name,  keep  the 
peace  !  What  foul  dispute  disturbs  the  quiet  of 
this  awful  region  f  Methinks  there  are  not  so 
many  of  you  that  you  might  not  be  agreed," 

Upon  this,  the  fingers  of  both  relaxed,  and 
after  what  appeared  to  be  some  mutual  deli- 
beration, the  hideous  piiantoms  approached  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood,  as  if  to  refer  their  «juarrcl 
to  my  arbitration : 

"  Good  friends,"  said  I,  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
"  what  means  this  unchristian-like  dissension  ? 
To  judge  by  your  being  Right  and  Left  you 
seem  both  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  body, 
and  allow  me  to  say  that  it  speaks  not  very  well 
either  for  you  or  for  the  head  under  whom  you 
were  brought  up,  to  find  you  thus  at  strife  in  a. 
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place  so  lonely,  and  so  void  as  one  might  sup- 
pose of  any  cause  of  dispute.  Here  Charity 
might  be  as  much  the  child  of  Necessity  as  of 
Inclination." 

"  Well  disposed  stranger/  exclaimed  the  right 
hand,  after  waving  me  an  affable  salute,  with 
abundance  of  flourishes  and  ceremony,  "  I  con- 
clude from  your  crying  peace  in  the  king's  name 
that  you  are  a  friend  to  good  goverimient  and 
discipline,  so  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  referring  the  (|uestion  to  your  arbitra- 
tion. What  think  you  ?  [Here  he  clenched 
his  fingers  and  shook  himself  in  a  menacing 
manner  at  the  left.]  Tliis  fellow,  at  this  period 
of  time,  dares  to  rise  up  and  dispute  that  right 
of  authority  with  which  the  world  have  invested 
me  since  the  days  of  Adam.  I  conjure  you, 
sir,  by  your  love  for  our  unrivalled  constitutions, 
by  your  veneration  of  departed  wisdom,  by 
the  old  onk  of  Windsor,  by  the  brick  cubed 
of  St.  James's,  and  by  the  tapestry  of  the  House 
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of  Lords,    to    give    me  your   attentiou   for  a 
while." 

"  My  honest  friend,"  said  I  rather  bluntly, 
"  you  may  spare  your  rlietoric,  and  let  me  hear 
the  question.  If  you  be  right  you  shall  have 
my  voice,  though  your  claim  be  no  older  than  a 
mushroom.  If  wrong,  be  assured  that  the  anti- 
quity of  your  plea  will  be  no  defence,  but  rather 
the  contrar}-,  for  the  longer  a  sinner,  the  man 
a  sinner.  Time  cannot  make  injustice  reverend, 
for  the  hoary  wrong  is  ever  the  most  bideousL** 

"  With  all  ray  heart,"  replied  the  right>  who 
b^on  to  see  he  had  no  babe  to  deal  with,  and 
proceeded  in  a  less  oratorical  tone,  but  still  with 
a  great  deal  of  flourish  and  ceremony.  "  Hear, 
then,  my  claims  to  the  authority  which  I  exer- 
cise over  that  rebellious  slave.  It  is  a  hereditary 
right  which  I  can  trace  up  to  tlte  remotest 
ancestry,  and  I  appeal  to  your  own  consctence 
whether  Nature  herself  in  a  manner  has  not 
conferred  upon  me  a  species  of  precedence  in  the 
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consideration  of  the  whole  human  race.  Vet 
this  fellow  must  rise  at  the  end  of  so  many 
thousand  years,  when  the  world  seems,  as  I  may 
say,  almost  on  its  last  legs,  to  dispute  a  claim  so 
ancient  and  so  universal,  and  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  maintain  as  long  as  I  have  strength  to 
bend  a  knuckle.  [Here  the  left  fiUippcd  the 
middle  finger,  as  much  as  to  say  '  That  for 
you  ! ']  That  place  of  honour  which  has  been 
allotted  me,  by  tlie  consent  of  all  nations,  in  the 
txjurtesies  of  social  life,  and  even  in  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  this  upstart  wishes  to  usurp, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  confusion  and  licen- 
tiousness into  both — ." 

"  Base  tyrant " — cried  the  left,  interrupting 
him. 

"  Gentlemen,'"  said  I,  "  pray  be  decorous. 
Good  words,  Mr.  Leftliand.  This  is  the  tx- 
treme  gauehe  with  a  witness.  If  this  gentleman 
l)c  overbearing,  that  is  no  reason  you  should  be 
rude.     Fie  !  fie  I     Go  on  if  you  please." 

"  I  only  want  fair  play,"  cried  the  MX,  "  and 
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rtodk,  ■>  Khertj  and  e\]iiali(T  fiir  e«tr, 
buua !  I*  it  DO*  tnmriiiiN  d  ia  praHe  </  Aai 
'tbc  aon  of  Gen,  ibat  he  u«d  the  left  luad* 
wcU  a*  the  i^?  What !  mtaat  I  toil  0^ 
flradgc  to  the  tod  at  the  chapter  to  fiinnli  tin 
fcikm  with  the  toeaos  of  romin^  all  fab  b 
fingers  with  nogs  and  jewels,  ia  ordar,  m  be 
oajs,  to  oonfer  dignity  on  govcriMaeaC  eed  on 
religion,  while  I  am  reduced  to  very  Aia  and 
bone  for  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  li& 
What  i»  there  in  him  that  bv  should  be  ever  tbe 
mn.'^tcr  and  I  the  servant ;  lie  the  gentlenun  ud 
I  the  cliiwn  ;  he  the  genius  and  I  the  dunce? 
Have  not  I  oi^ns,  dimensions,  naiJs,  aad 
fingerx,  as  well  as  he  ?  and  must  I  he  doomed 
tu  lead   the   life  of  a  dog,  holding  books  and 
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j)a|>ers,  carrying  children,  supporting  tiie  leaden 
heads  of  authors  at  their  desks,  and  such  drudg- 
ery ;  while  this,  my  twin-bora  brother,  leads  the 
life  of  a  gentleman,  switching  a  cane  bv  his 
master's  side,  or  handing  young  ladies  to  their 
carriages,  and  even  obtaining  the  blessings  of 
parliamentary  representation,  by  the  privilege 
of  showing  himself  at  the  call  of  the  returning 
officer  at  elections.  But  I  will  no  longer  suiier 
it,  and  since  he  talks  of  knuckles  I  am  ready 
for  him." 

Here,  before  I  could  interpose  a  word,  they 
fell  foul  of  each  other  anew,  witli  so  much 
vehemence,  ihut  the  building  shook,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  roof  rc-cchoetl  to  their  blows 
as  if  to  claps  of  thunder.  Being  a  practical 
admirer  of  the  modern  political  maxim  of  non* 
interference,  I  slept  aside  in  order  to  avoid  the 
meddler's  kiux;k.  The  right  hand  being  fat  and 
fleshy  from  high  living,  suffered  much  in  the 
conflict,  while  the  leA,  which  though  a  lean 
rogue,  was  wiry  and  muscular,  would  infallibly 
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have  overcome,  had  his  resources  been  equal  to 
his  agility.  Both  at  length  desired  a  truce; 
the  one  from  pain  the  other  from  exhaustion, 
and  resumed  the  logical,  since  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  aside  the  actual  combat. 

"  On  what  do  I  ground  my  claim  ? "  ex- 
claimed the  right,  "  if  I  said  upon  my  ser\'ices 
alone  I  might  be  jusdficd.  Who  forges  the 
arms  and  fights  the  battles  of  heroes  ?  Who 
grasped  the  sword  of  Hector,  while  you  un- 
worthy recreant  skulked  behind  his  shield  : 
Who  wields  the  baton  ?  Who  guides  the  pen, 
the  pencil,  and  the  chisel?  The  pyramids  of 
Kgypt,  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  libraries  of  Europe,  set 
forth  my  claims  to  honour  and  esteem,  while 
you  all  this  while  have  little  to  do  but  swing  at 
your  master's  side  Uke  a  pendulum,  and  leave 
me  all  the  business  of  the  head  to  attend  to. 
To  say  nothing  (since  you  talk  of  my  privile^;cs) 
of  all  the  bribes  with  which  you  are  enriched 
behind  my  master's  back,  and  that  you  too  have 
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often  come  in  for  a  sneaking  vole  at  an  election, 
when  a  citizen  has  roguishly  put  up  both  hands 
together  in  a  crowd  in  order  to  strengllien  his 
party." 

At  this,  the  left  hand  expanded  its  fingers  in 
astonishment:  ♦'yoM.'"  he  exclaimed  —  ^^ you 
wield  a  sword  ?  You  build  a  pyramid  ?  Yoii 
paint  the  Vatican  ?  You  carve  a  frieze  for 
Minerva's  temple .'  Ah,  you  are  like  other 
hereditary  heroes — you  claim  praise  for  the 
actions  of  your  ancestors  which  are  more  your 
sliamc  than  your  merit.  Giving  your  fore- 
fathers their  due,  let  us  know  what  are  your 
own  pretensions  ?  Is  it  in  S«>nier8et  House,  or 
in  the  sculpture  room  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  them  ?  It  it  in  those 
monumental  groups  where  English  generaitt 
masquerade  in  Roman  togas,  and  the  toe  of  a 
modern  tar  gil>es  the  heel  of  an  ancient  deity  .•' 
Is  it  in  that  strange  hotch-potcii  botli  of  ded^ 
and  of  material,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of 
Architecture?" 
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"  Hear  this  fellow  !  "  cried  the  right,  "  w)» 
is  so  proverbially  clownish,  that  whenever  any 
ooin{>a86ionatc  people  aeek  to  bring  him  forn-a/U 
in  good  society  they  are  sure  to  incur  ridicule." 

"  Who  is  to  be  thanked  for  that  f "  rvplicd 
the  left.  "  Who  but  those,  who  would  keep 
instruction  out  of  my  reach,  while  they  lavi^ed 
it  on  you.  But  take  heed  '.  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad  !  '^ 

"  And  therefore,"  cried  the  right,  "  is  the 
schoolroom  in  an  uproar,  for  the  scholars  have 
made  holiday." 

Much  more  they  said,  and  of  a  nature  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  admission  amongst 
our  decorous  anecdotes.  At  length,  plucking 
up  a  heart,  I  ventured  to  step  forward  at  the 
risk  of  Ijeing  pummelled  right  and  left,  and 
represented  to  thoni  that  Concord  was  the  nurse 
of  Happiness,  and  that  nothing  could  result  from 
coming  to  blows,  where  the  numbers  were  so 
evenly  matched  on  both  sides. 

"  So,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  my  cordial  advice 
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to  you  is,  that  without  more  ado  you  shake  each 
other  and  be  quiet." 

But  as  it  frequently  occurs,  the  attempt  to 
pacify  the  combatants  only  iaflamed  their  ire 
anew,  and  directed  it  Jigainst  myself.  Stroke  . 
after  stroke  resounded  through  the  empty  hive^ 
until  the  earth  trembled  to  its  centre,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Nature  were  about  to  be  dis- 
solved and  fall  to  pieces.  Almost  frantic  with 
pain,  and  fearing  instant  death,  I  was  about  to 
fly  and  call  for  help,  when  a  sudden  change  took 
place,  the  confusion  ceased,  and  I  found  myself 
still  in  the  dark,  with  a  cool  wind  breathing  on 
my  forehead,  and  lying  on  the  rock  on  which 
the  spirit  Pica  first  appeared  to  me.  My  sides 
were  aching  still,  though  I  could  not  say  whether 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  marble,  or  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  bodiless  hands. 
Following  a  grey  light  which  streamed  in  at  a 
little  distance,  I  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  into  which  I  had  penetrated  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.     The  morning  was  fine,  the 
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sun  new  risen,  and  the  trees  alive  with  sin^ti^ 
1)irds.  P  rostra  ling  my9<?lf  upon  the  sward  be- 
fore the  cave,  I  retunied  thanks  to  Providence 
for  my  deliverance  from  its  dangers,  and  aft&r 
quenchini;  my  thirst  with  water  from  the  ful], 
pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream  until  I 
reached  the  shore.  The  day  being  calm,  I 
easily  made  myself  heard  by  the  fishennen  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  a  cot  was  sent  to  my 
assistance.  Leaving  the  island,  after  a  tranquil 
trip  across  the  lake,  I  gave  the  men  something 
for  their  trouble,  and  reached  home  in  time  for 
breakfast. 
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Within  the  last  year  the  annals  of  our 
neighbourhood  have  funiishcd  us  with  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  force  of  that  moral  instinct 
which  is  so  mysteriously  interwoven  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  inmost  faculties  of  our  nature, 
and  whose  internal  monitions,  habitual  depravity 
itself  has  scarce  the  power  wholly  to  subdue. 

A  man  named  Hogan  dwelt,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  by-way 
leading  from  the  village  to  the  common  road. 
The  little  dwelling  han  Iteen  lately  razed  to  the 
ground  by  order  of  the  humane  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  in  order  tliat  no  vestige  might  remain 
of  what  was  unoe  the   aceoe  of  a   luttory   so 
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appalling,  but  long  will  it  be  ere  the  villagers, 
as  they  pass  the  fearful  spot,  shall  cease  to  point 
out  its  site  amongst  the  trees,  and  shudder  at  the 
recollections  it  recals.    It  was  the  birth-place,  as 
well  as  the  inheritance,  of  the  individual  already 
named.     He  was  the  child  of  parents  situated 
comfortably,  considering  their  rank   in  life,  and 
received  an  education  somewhat  superior  to  that 
which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a    peasant's 
child.    Well  skilled  in  such  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge   as    were    taught    in    the   neighbouring 
village  school,  instructed  in  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligations,  and  even  for  a  time  apparently 
exact  in  their  fulfilment,  he  was  looked  upon  in 
his  boyhood  almost  as  an  ornament  to  the  simple 
neighlujurhood,   and    mothers    and   instructors 
used  his  name  when  they  would  stimulate  their 
pupils  to  good  conduct.    Romance  and  poetry,  in 
their  happiest   hours  of  invention,  have  never 
presented  to  the  mind  a  sweeter  subject  of 
templation    than    the   memory  of  a  well-speot 
childhood,  and  the  humble  can  feel  it  as  well  as 
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the  most  cultivated.  The  subject  of  our  narra- 
live  was  not  studious  merely  from  the  want  of 
social  sympathy,  nor  gentle  merely  from  defi- 
ciency of  natural  spirit.  He  danced  seldom, 
but  none  danced  better.  He  talked  little,  but 
none  more  to  the  purpose.  He  did  not  often 
mix  \^ith  company,  but  when  he  did  he  was  the 
life  and  joy  of  the  little  society  in  which  he 
moved. 

It  is  not  all  at  once  that  the  human  mind  can 
pass  from  a  life  so  blameless  and  so  tranquil 
as  we  have  described  to  actions  like  that  which 
has  made  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Hogan  a 
sound  of  warning  in  our  neighbourhood.  The 
death  of  his  parents,  and  in  particular  of  his 
mother,  a  decent,  pious  woman,  was  the  first 
ap|)arent  occasion  of  the  change  which  woh 
afterwards  observetl  in  the  manners  of  their  son. 
He  was  oftener  seen  at  fairs  and  markets  than  hih 
business  made  it  necessary,  and  he  did  not  now 
return  as  he   was  wont  after  noon,  when  the 
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business  of  an  Irish  fair  is  over,  and  its  pleasure* 
and  its  pains  begin.    The  spendthrift,  who  fiods 
poverty  and  woe  amid  the  splendour  and  abund- 
ance of  a  capital,  might  see  in  the  fate  of  this 
humble  cottager,  an  exact  reflection  of  the  liistory 
of  iiis  own  fortunes.   At  Hrst,  it  was  but  sociability 
and  kindness  that  led  him  to  loiter  in  the  fair, 
and  spend  a  trifle  in  compliment  to  the  neigh- 
bour with  whom  he  had  bought  or  sold.     By 
degrees,  the  tent,  the  dance,  and  even  at  length 
the  fight,  (the  fatal  glory  of  an  Irish  peasant) 
began  to  have  their  charms,  and  what  was  at 
first  amusement  became,  in  a  short  time,  passion. 
The  change  of  character  did  not  even  terminate 
here.     As  jxiverty  came   on   apace,  a  tinge  of 
mingled  gloom  and  recklessness  of  mind  (alarm- 
ing symptom  of  internal  ruin)  began  to  mingle 
with  his  wild    and   hair-brained  gaiety.      The 
more  moderate  began  to  shun  his  company,  and 
the  unhappy  wretch  grew  desperate.   He  drank, 
gamed,  swore,  delivered  himself  up  to  all  the 
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bestial  excesses  of  vulgar  dissipation,  and 
became  at  length  the  scofi*  and  pity  of  the 
adjoining  village. 

Even  here  the  unhappy  Hogan  did  not  arrest 
hii)  downward  progress  into  ill.  Seldom  before 
was  our  lonely  neighbourhood  defiled  by  such 
instances  of  depravity  as  ere  long  became 
habitual  with  him  and  his  accomplices.  The 
decent  cottagers  and  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
be^^  to  complain  of  pilfered  turf  ricks  and 
potato  pits,  of  broken  paddocks  and  sheep>walks 
invaded  in  the  night,  and  even  of  cows  and 
horses  stolen,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
discovering  by  whom  the  mischief  was  effected. 
The  deed,  however,  by  which  the  evil  prepress 
of  this  miserable  being  was  brought  to  a 
consummation,  was  of  a  nature  far  more  heinous. 

Near  a  grove  of  (ir,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  village,  stood  a  lonesome  iiouse  where  dwelt 
an  aged  lady,  sup)>osed  to  be  wealthy,  and 
confiding  so  far  in  llie  peaceable  and  honest 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  that  she  did  not 
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even  keep  a  male  domestic  for  the  security  of 
her  house.  She  wait  kind  and  ciiari tables  atten- 
tive to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  exceedinglr 
beloved  by  all  around  her.  There  tras,  in 
particular,  one  old  b^gar-man,  uhom,  though 
6urly  and  abusive  in  his  demeanour,  she  had  (at 
many  years  supplied  with  victuals,  which  he  sat 
and  ate  upon  the  steps  of  her  hall  door.  It  w«» 
her  unfailing  practice  when  her  doily  meals  were 
ended,  to  fill  a  plate  for  her  sturdy  pensioner, 
and  take  it  to  him  with  her  own  hands  as  he 
basked  in  the  evtninjt  sunshine  at  her  porch,  or 
Mjughl  refuge  from  the  winter  cold  by  her 
kitchen  fire.  Often  had  Hogan^  in  his  earlier 
days,  remarked  the  figure  of  the  aged  mendicant 
hitting  on  the  steps;  beheld  the  green  hall  door 
open,  the  venerable  lady  appear,  discharge  her 
charitable  office,  exchange  a  laugh  or  jest  with 
rough  old  Yamon,  and  leave  him  to  enjoy  the 
.surplus  of  her  abundance.  OAen,  as  he  passed 
the  little  lawn  where  he  witnessed  the  quiet 
scene,  did  he  admire   Mrs.   Maunsels  charitv, 
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and  woiikl  fancy  he  saw  her  guardian  angel  smiling 
on  the  act. 

One  evening,  Yamon  was  unusual!)'  surly 
and,  indeed,  insolent  to  his  benefactrcw*  He 
called  her  abusive  names,  and  found  fault  with 
his  dinner,  which  he  flung  contemptuously  to 
his  dog.  Pitying  the  poor  creature's  infirmity, 
yet  not  disposed  to  encourage  his  insolence,  Mrs. 
Maunsel  told  him,  for  his  pains,  he  might  go 
without  a  dinner  on  the  following  day.  Custom, 
it  is  said,  creates  a  right,  as  it  con  create  a  law. 
The  hoggar  defied  and  dared  her  to  keep  her 
word.  Finding,  however,  on  the  following  day 
that  she  could  be  resolute  as  she  was  kindly,  he 
went  away,  uttering  a  thousand  threats,  shaking 
his  long  Ktaff,  and  vowing  vengeance  as  def|»  as 
ever  his  gratitude  had  been  before.  Some 
persons  who  were  present  reproved  him  for  his 
insolent  passion,  and  did  not  fail  to  keep  hix 
menaces  in  mind. 

It  happened  that,  for  some  weeks  lieforc,  the 
memory  of  the  old   lady  nt  the  fir-grove  had 
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iKcurrwl  to  the  mind  of  Hogan,  with  emotions 
widely  different  from  those  with  which  he  had 
once  rcgardetl  her  at  his  return  from  labour  or 
from  school.  The  ruffians  who  were  now  almost 
his  sole  associates,  had  yet  much  difficulty  in 
inciting  him  to  join  tiiem  in  an  atternpt  upon 
the  house,  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  aged 
beggar-man  was  refused  a  dinner.  Stimulated 
by  want,  and  by  the  threats  and  taunts  of  those 
hardened  wretches,  he  consented  to  accompany 
the  gang,  but  on  the  understanding  that  no 
violence  should  be  offered  to  any  individual. 
Tliey  proceedetl,  after  dusk,  to  accomplish  their 
detestable  mission.  The  unhappy  Hogon  never 
until  now  had  even  an  idea  of  the  anxiety  of 
mind  which  attends  the  commission  of  heinous 
crime.  He  feared  the  hardened  character  of 
his  associates,  and  not  without  cause. 

It  was  already  midnight  when  they  entered 
the  grove  of  firs  that  screened  the  dwelling  from 
the  westerly  blast.  So  far  was  its  mild  proprie- 
tress from  apprehending  anything  like  danger 
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that  she  had  given  permission  to  her  maid,  the 
only  servant  in  the  house,  to  spend  the  night  at 
a  neighbouring  wake.  Having  fastened  the 
doors  and  windows,  she  retired  to  her  sleeping 
chamber,  perfurmed  with  a  tranquil  mind  her 
customary  devotions,  and  having  extinguished 
the  light  lay  down  to  rest.  Slie  was  awoke  from 
a  quiet  sleep  by  the  stealthy  sounds  of  feet  upon 
the  landing-place  outside  her  chamber  door. 
Without  losing  an  instant  she  advanced  to  the 
stair  head  and  demanded  who  was  there?  The 
ruffians  rushed  upon  her,  but,  possessing  both 
strength  of  mind  and  Ivxlily  energy,  she  resisleil 
witlj  her  utmost  force,  while  she  endeavoured 
with  the  loudest  shrieks  to  alarm  the  inmates 
of  the  distant  cottages.  Perplexed  and  irritated, 
the  inhuman  monsters  disregarded  the  compact 
tl)ey  had  made  at  setting  out,  and  the  unhuppy 
lady  fell  a  victim  to  their  atrocious  passions  and 
her  own  resolution. 

But  who  can  describe  tlie  coitdition  of  the 
wretdied  Hogan's  mind  when  he  learned   (for 
c8 
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he  had  been  left  without  as  a  kind  of  sentinel) 
that  the  enormilies  of  the  night,  already  suffi- 
ciently hideous,  had  been  scaled  by  murder? 
Stunned  by  the  news,  it  appeared  to  him  for 
the  instant  as  if  till  now  he  had  led  an  innocent 
life,  and  this  was  his  first  step  in  actual  crime. 
A  burning  weight  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  his 
brain,  his  sight  g^ew  dizzy,  and  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  hurried  along  by  his  companions, 
without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word,  or  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  a  single  thought  but  one. 
There  was  no  resource  for  safety  now  but  that 
of  instant  flight.  Their  booty,  even  more  ample 
than  they  had  anticifiatcd,  supplied  them  with 
abundant  means ;  and  before  any  effectual  step 
could  Ije  taken  for  their  apprehension  fhev  were 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws  which  they  had 
violated. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  promptitude  of 
their  flight  that  they  were  altogether  indebted 
for  their  safety.  Old  Yamon,  returning  to  the 
hovel   in  which  he  lived,  began  to  regret    )us 
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ungrateful  passion,  lo  remember  the  benefits  of 
hi»  gentle  patroness,  and  to  reproach  himself 
for  having  yielded  to  his  coarse  infirmity.  After 
spending  a  sleepless  night,  upon  his  couch  oi 
straw,  disturbed  by  hideous  dreams  and  caus-e- 
less  fears,  he  arose  at  day-break,  and  taking  his 
staff,  departed  for  the  grove,  im|)ati(.'nt  for  a 
reconc-iliation.  How  great  was  his  surprise  to 
find  the  kitchen  window  broke  and  the  door 
wide  open  at  that  early  hour!  We  will  not 
follow  him  through  the  fearful  detail  of  his  dis- 
coveries. LA't  it  be  enough  to  say,  that  pale, 
trembling,  and  affrighted,  he  was  found  in  the 
act  of  rushing  from  the  house  by  the  maid 
returning  from  the  wake,  with  some  of  her  com- 
panions, who  remembered  with  lier  tlie  (piarrel 
of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  menaces  with 
which  it  had  terminatetl.  Tlie  beggar  wan 
apprehended,  examined,  and  committc<i  t(»  the 
county  gaol.  The  circumstances  were  corui- 
dered  to  constitute  irresistible  evidence,  and  the 
unhappy  old   man   was  formally  executed 
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the  scene  on  which  the  crime  hod  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  tidiugs  of  this  liorrible  injustice  reached 
Hogan,  in  America.  His  portion  of  the  abo- 
minable spoils  had  enabled  him  to  settle  himself 
in  a  respectable  little  shop  or  store,  as  it  is  there 
denominated,  where  he  managed  a  thriving  trade 
for  several  years,  the  principal  portion  of  his 
profit  being  amongst  the  emigrants  and  descexxi- 
ants  of  emigrants  from  his  native  isle,  who  had 
become  settled  in  his  neighbourhood.  One  of 
his  customers,  not  long  arrived,  in  speaking  to 
another,  of  some  event  which  had  taken  plan 
in  our  neighbourhood,  by  way  of  £xing  the 
period  of  its  occurrence,  said,  "it  had  taken 
place  exactly  in  that  year  in  which  old  Yamon, 
the  biicaugh,  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Maunsell,  of  the  Grove," 

It  was  well  for  Hogan  that  the  small  green 
blind  which  curtained  the  riuling  of  his  little 
office  prevented  either  of  the  speakers  from 
observing  his  confusion.     These  tidings,  while 
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they  established  his  security,  added  ten-fold  to 
the  pangs  of  his  remorse.  A  second  murder 
only  now  revealed !  His  former  agonies,  not 
yet  extinct,  though  somewhat  stilled  by  time 
and  constant  iiabit,  returned  upon  him  now  wiili 
more  than  all  their  early  violence.  Thi.-  senbe 
of  unrequited  justice  weighed  upon  his  mind, 
and  filled  it  with  a  dull  and  barren  gloom. 
Some  months  rolled  by,  and  he  sought,  in  a 
fervent  appeal  to  religion,  a  refuge  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  mind  in  which  he  lived.  But 
repentance  without  restitution  is  an  idle  word ; 
his  efforts,  though  they  revealed  to  him  more 
fully  the  extent  of  his  transgresaon,  could  not 
quell  the  torments  of  an  outraged  conscience. 
Whether  he  walked,  slept,  ate,  or  drank,  tlie 
dreadful  figures  of  the  innocent  victims  e«eined 
to  glide  before  his  eyes,  and  a  forewarning  of 
judgment  dwelt  upon  his  heart.  However  he 
strove  to  employ  his  mind  about  the  affairs  of 
ordipary  life,  and  to  take  an  active  interest  in  those 
subjects  which    amused    his   acquaintances,  his 
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thoughts  would  invariably  revert  to  the  Fir 
(*rovc,  and  to  the  awful  tragedy  which  it  cod- 
inciDoratcd, 

Drawn  by  an  impulse  unaccountable  as  it  *«> 
powc-rful,  to  the  very  spot  with  which  all  his 
misery  was  associated,  the  wretched  Hogaa  diy 
poseil  of  his  little  trans- Atlantic  possessioo,  ami 
returned  to  his  home  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  autumn,  after  an  exile  of  more  thui 
twenty  years.  It  was  a  bright  harvest  moon 
when  he  reached  the  village  ;  and  without  paus- 
ing to  make  himself  known  to  a  single  actpaint- 
ance,  he  immediately  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  Grove,  feeling  a  relief  in  the  thought  that 
now  at  least  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  violated  justice  of  his 
country.  The  house  was  still  uninhabited ;  but 
tlie  surrounding  lands  were  richly  cultivated, 
and  the  garden  tended  with  as  nice  a  care  as  in 
the  lifetime  of  its  kind  proprietress.  Atier  sur- 
veying with  a  singular  intensity  of  interest  the 
scene  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  remember. 
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he  went  to  his  own  cottage,  which  waa  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  relative.  Being  readily 
recognised  and  welcomed  by  his  kinssman,  he 
obtained  from  him  a  most  minute  detail  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  innocent  mendicant.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  arose  early,  and  went  to  view 
the  sjiot  on  which  the  |>ot)r  old  man  had  expiated 
w)  severely  his  hasty  fit  of  anger.  More  than  a 
month  was  spent  in  thus  dallying  with  his 
internal  torturer,  and  inquiring  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest  into  every  trivial  fact  connected 
with  the  miserable  event,  to  him  the  mQt«t 
engrossing  in  all  history.  Frequently,  in  mo- 
ment.') of  acute  remnmc,  when  alone  at  mid. 
niglu,  he  determined  that  another  sun  xhould 
not  go  down  on  his  secret :  but  with  the  morn- 
ing came  fears  of  earthly  punishment,  and  of 
earthly  disgrace,  which  gnincd  for  the  time  an 
ascendancy  above  his  deeper  though  more  dio- 
tant  terrors.  Alas !  how  few  of  us  are  not 
children  in  this  respect !  how  few  posset 
a  3 
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power  of  mind  neoeasary  to  enable  them  to  fulij 
eatknatc  the  difference  between  days  that  an 
numbered  and  dnrs  innunitrablel  Thua  loiter- 
ing and  undecided,  he  lived  from  daj  to  dnr. 
lorn  by  remoTBc,  yet  fenrful  of  ignomioy,  mm 
taking  his  hat  with  tlie  view  of  delivering  biaK 
^'If  up  to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  aiid  now 
returning  from  the  very  door  of  the  functioaanr> 
repelled  by  a  sudden  failure  of  the  ncrrcs  at  the 
immediate  view  of  death. 

One  morning,  after  spending  a  nigiit  of  hor> 
ribie  anxiety,  the  conscience-stricken  man  axwe 
III  day-break,  and  pruyed  with  floods  of  tears 
thai  heaven  might  illumine  his  mind  ia  its  per- 
plexity, and  give  him  Brmii«n  to  act  the  part 
which  he  felt  was  required  of  him  by  justice. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  thus  unburtheuing  his 
soul,  he  walked  out  into  a  neighbouring  burial- 
ground,  where,  a*  if  to  familiarise  hi5  mind  to 
the  thouglits  of  death,  be  was  accustomed  to 
spend  a  con^'derable  portion  of  his  time.  The 
moniing  was  still  and  fine ;  some  cattle  browsed 
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amougst  the  graves,  and  the  wood  quests  cooed 
in  the  boughs  of  the  thick  elms  that  screene<l 
the  solemn  scene  of  death.  The  wretched 
Hogan,  filled  with  thoughts  of  gloom  and  of 
uncertainty,  perused  the  inscriptions  on  the 
humble  tombstones,  and  envied  the  repose  of 
every  mouldering  corse  beneath  the  sod.  On  a 
sudden,  a  man  sprung  over  the  church-yard  wall, 
and  ran  with  the  speed  of  terror  by  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood.  Immediately  after  voices  were 
heard,  exclaiming,  "  Stop  him  !  stop  him  .' "  and 
two  or  three  countrymen  vaulted  into  the  bury, 
ing-ground.  Conscious  of  hidden  guilt,  the 
unhappy  Hogan  started,  and  fled  involuntarily 
with  his  utmost  force.  He  was  pursued  and 
&eir.ed. 

"  I  have  him !  "  cried  the  peasant  who  first 
laid  hand  upon  his  collar.  "  Ah  !  scoundrel, 
you'll  sec  Van  Dicmen's  Land  for  this!  We'll 
tacbe  you  to  break  paddocks  in  the  night  an'  la 
bedieep  stalin'." 

"  Well  done,  Tom  ! "  cried  •  red  faced 
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wltofie  comfortable  proportioas  did  not  alloir  him 
to  kcvp  pHCc  with  his  serTants  in  the  diacr, 
♦'  You  nucal,  where's  my  sheep  ?  Eh,  Tom— 
what — where's  the  thief? — this  is  not  he." 

**  1  un  the  man,"  said  Hogan,  pale  as  deatii, 
but  with  a  voice  that  sounded  hollow  to  it» 
timiness. 

**  You ! "  cried  the  fanner,  "  you  arc  not  the 
sheep  stealer."" 

"  I  am  not  the  man  that  stole  your  sheep," 
replied  Hogan,  "  but  I  am  one  of  the  men  who 
murdered  Mrs.  Maunsel  of  the  Grove,  fur  which 
Yamon,  the  old  beggarman  was  hanged  un- 
justly." 

This  stunning  intelligence  was  received  by 
the  group  with  wonder  and  dismay-  The  dis- 
closure of  his  secret,  however,  appeared  to  have 
removed  much  of  the  load  which  lay  upon  the 
mind  of  Hogan,  and  in  the  following  autumn  he 
suffered,  with  less  anxiety  than  he  had  felt  in 
its  remote  contemplation,  the  punisliment  which 
the  law  awarded  to  his  ufTeuce. 
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O  matter  and  imperttnency  mii'd  I 

Reuon  iu  madneii  I 

SBAstriAaE. 

Do  BINS  the  height  of  the  disturbances  of 
ninety-eight,  our  neighbour)iood  remained  al- 
most  free  from  those  scenes  of  violence  by  which 
the  face  of  the  island  was  disfigured  in  other 
places.  On  one  occasion,  however,  and,  as  it 
happened,  a  joyous  one,  the  glimmer  of  the 
Irayonet  was  seen  amongst  its  peaceful  groves. 

A  handsome  white  washed  cottage,  retiring  a 
little  from  the  common  rood,  was  tenante<l  by  a 
family  of  tlie  name  of  Renisson.  A  work  shop 
close  adjoining,  togetlicr  with  a  number  of 
new  and  old  ploughs,  spade  trees,  spars  of 
unhewn  timber,  and  heaps  of  sliavings  strewed 
about  the  yard,  indicated  the  adliug  of  the 
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',  who  is  still  the  greatest  carpaUffj 
the  nciglibourhood  of  the  village.  His  «o" 
Edinond,  a  handsome  lad,  had  been  for  serenl 
months  contracted  to  the  daughter  of  a 
fortable  "dealing  man,"  in  the  street,  and 
families  were  so  much  liked  that  the  «1: 
village  took  an  interest  in  the  union.  If  happi- 
ness be  the  end  of  wisdom,  philosophers  had  no 
advantage  over  these  village  tradcs)>eople.  Will 
enough  to  Bcreeo  them  from  the  asperities 
life,  without  attaching  them  to  a  world  which 
they  were  not  created  to  love,  their  days  flowed 
cheerily  along,  undisturbed  by  ambition,  and 
unchilled  by  fear. 

One  circumstance  alone  had  occurred  for  many 
years  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  domestic  pleasures 
of  the  tranquil  circle.  Edmond  Renisson  had  a 
twin  brother  named  Lewis,  so  exactly  resembUng 
him  in  countenance  and  figure,  that  they  might 
be  called  the  Dromios  of  the  place.  Both  were^| 
handsome,  both  graceful,  and  equally  versed  in  all  ^^ 
the  accomplishments  of  their  rank;  both  well 
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inttructed  in  the  customary  walks  of  rustic 
education,  and  boUi  attached  to  each  other  with 
a  fondness  even  exceeding  tlie  natural  love  of 
brothers.  If  one  were  corrected,  the  other  wept 
with  him  ;  if  one  were  sick,  the  otiier  watched 
unceasingly  by  his  bed  ;  if  one  were  absent,  the 
other  looked  but  half  alive :  in  everything  their 
joys  and  troubles  were  divided  by  the  truest 
sympathy,  nor  did  friendsiiip  look  less  lo\ely  in 
these  humble  young  artisans  than  in  spirits  the 
most  divinely  wrought,  and  filled  with  all  the 
wealth  of  intellectual  knowledge. 

Their  characters,  however  even  from  their 
early  years,  began  to  take  a  different  course. 
Edmond,  the  first-bom  of  the  two,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  common  boyish  giddiness  and 
frowardness    of    spirit,    although     manifesting 

itither 

The  uintt  of  liberty,  " 

The  (l*ih  and  ouc-break  of  >  fiery  mind, 

than  positive  vice,  and  waa  the  greater  favourite 
amongst  the  young  and   gay.     Lewis,  on  the 
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contrary,  was  thoughtful  and  gentle,  and  giren 
to  piety,  for  which  he  incurred  no  little  share  of 
tlie  jests  and  mirOi  of  hia  more  volatile  conw 
panions.  While  Edmond  sported  the  hours 
away  at  the  dance  or  ball-alley,  his  brother 
would  remain  in  the  chamber  of  some  valetudi- 
iiariaii  relative,  reading  a  solid  book,  or  talidng 
on  Mime  practical  subjects.  It  thus  happened 
that  both  had  their  admirers,  and  equally 
numerous;  the  elder  winning  the  suffrages  of 
those  who  were  only  intent  on  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  the  younger  gaining  the  love  and  the 
esteem  of  those  whom  bme  had  made  familiar 
with  its  infirmities. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  scourge  of  affliction 
puss  harmless  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
only  busy  on  their  own  selfish  afl'ections  and 
enjoyments,  while  it  will  fall  hea\'ily  on  others 
whose  days  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their 
fellow-men !  Religion  has  explained  to  us  the 
mystery,  and  yet  we  sigh  when  the  instance  is 
presented  to  our  view.     It  happened  one  day 
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that  Lewis  slept  in  a  iield  behind  their  house 
during  several  hours,  with  the  noontide  fervour 
uf  a  July  sun  beating  full  on  his  unshaded 
figure.  His  brother,  returning  from  a  neigh* 
boiiring  fair,  found  hira  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
woke  him  up,  wiien  he  complained  of  headach, 
and  returned  to  the  house  unwell.  Tiie  medical 
man,  whose  assistance  was  procured  by  a  half 
guinea  fee,  pronounced  it  a  coup  dr  sokiU  or 
suu-stroke,  and  the  disorder  ran  its  usual  course, 
Lewis  recovered,  and  seemed  for  about  a  month 
the  same  as  ever. 

One  day,  old  Ueiiisson,  raising  his  eyes  as  he 
was  at  work,  encountered  those  of  his  youngvr 
son,  which  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  singular 
expression.  In  some  time  afterwards,  happening 
to  look  up  again,  he  was  suqiriscd  by  the  same 
appearance,  and  said,  returning  the  stare  with 
interest : — 

**  Is  it  any  thing  that  would  be  ailin'  you, 
Lewy  'i"* 

No  answer. 
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"  What  ails  you,  I  tell  you  ?     What  mak 
you  be  lookin'  at  me  that  way?" 

Still  Lewy  made  no  reply,  but  continued  the 
same  singular  gaze. 

"  YouVe  a  dhroll  boy,  so  you  are,"  said  the 
carpenter,  resuming  his  work,  and  taking  no 
further  notice  of  the  circumstance.  At  dinner, 
hawever,  antl  at  supper,  the  same  thing  occurred, 
until  at  length  it  was  so  often  repeated  during 
several  days,  that  the  old  man  b^an  to  lose 
patience. 

"  Don't  be  lookin'  at  me  that  way,  I  tell  you," 
he  said  :  "  do  you  hear  me  again  ?  For  what 
do  you  be  lookin'  at  me?" 

Lewy,  however,  still  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  these  admonitions,  until  at  length,  after  the 
r«iugh  manner  of  cottagers,  his  father  had  re- 
course to  the  cane,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
desist.  Soon  after  other  peculiarities  began  to 
appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  youth,  which  indi- 
cated some  fast  approaching  mental  ruin.  At 
meals,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  would  prevent 
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his  eating  a  morsel,  and,  even  witli  the  family, 
when  pressed  to  bis  food,  he  would  desist  alto- 
gether. His  mother  about  this  time  fell  ill  and 
died.  Lewis,  during  the  course  of  her  death- 
sickness,  showed  a  surprising  absence  of  mind, 
and  the  only  sign  by  which  the  family  could 
|K?rce!ve  tliat  he  was  anywise  conscious  of  their 
affliction,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  ihe  poor 
woman''3  demise ;  when  on  hearing  it  announced, 
he  took  his  hat,  and  would  have  left  the  house, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  force.  Not  many 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  broke  out  into  fits  of 
furious  madness,  which  ended  in  tranquil  but 
confirmed  idiotcy. 

Enough  remained  however  to  show  that  tiie 
disease,  to  whoes  assaults  the  reason  yielded, 
had  not  trespassed  on  the  province  of  aflection. 
Unable  to  work  or  read,  his  chief  occupation 
was  that  of  nursing  an  infant  sister,  whom  he 
guarded  with  more  than  maternal  assiduity.  It 
was  a  cruel  amusement  to  some  of  his  old 
companions    to  observe   the   rage  with    which 
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"  Cracked  Lewy "  would  shake  his  fist  and 
stamp  when  the  sUgbtest  insult  or  annoyance 
was  offered  to  the  baby.  "  Lewy  can't  go. 
Lewy  must  mind  the  child,**  was  his  constant 
excuse  when  any  of  his  family  sought  to  drau 
him  from  the  house,  in  order  to  engage  his 
attention  witli  such  cheerful  scenes  and  sports  la 
seemed  to  them  best  calculated  to  restore  a 
healthier  tone  of  thought. 

This  affection,  aided  by  the  instinct  of  natuni 
love,  and  heightened  by  pity  endeared  the  poor 
idiot  more  than  ever  to  his  relatives ;  and  as  '» 
generally  the  case  in  Ireland,  a  slight  oiTercd  by 
a  stranger  in  this  quarter  was  much  more  keenly 
felt  by  any  of  his  family  than  when  directed 
against  themselves. 

But  there  is  one  event  related  in  the  village 
which  still  more  strikingly  manifests  the  power 
of  the  heart,  even  when  the  reason  is  no  longer 
capable  of  aiding  it  in  the  choice  of  good  and 
evil.  One  morning,  on  arising  from  his  bed, 
Edmond  Renisson  went  as  usual  to  inspect  their 
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little  field,  from  which,  with  consternation,  he 
ihissed  their  only  cow.  Acquainting  his  family 
with  their  mischance,  he  started  immediately  in 
pvirsuit,  currying  with  him  a  favourite  dog 
which  unfortunately  had  been  tied  up  at  the 
time  when  the  robbery  was  committed.  He  did 
not  return  till  late  on  the  following  evening,  and 
when  he  did  he  brought  the  cow.  He  enter- 
tained the  family  a  good  deal  by  his  account  of 
the  many  adventures  which  had  distinguished 
his  brief  expedition.  The  night,  he  said,  he  had 
passed  in  the  mountains,  where  he  saw  and 
narrowly  escaped  some  parlies  of  the  rebels,  and 
his  cow  he  bad  found  quietly  grazing  that 
morning  in  a  gentleman's  park.  On  his  ap- 
plying for  his  property,  the  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  with  his  men,  and  was  a  good 
natured  cheerful  man,  informed  Edniond  that 
he  had  purchased  her  that  very  morning  at  ■ 
fair,  and  showed  a  natural  degree  of  reluctance 
to  loae  his  bargain.  At  Renisaon^s  desire,  how- 
ever,  be  sent  the    cow   to    the  village  by  « 
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herdsman,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  young  man's  story.  This  was  easily  made 
to  appear  on  their  arrival  in  the  village,  and 
after  partaking  of  some  refreshment  with  the 
family,  the  herdsman  left  thf  cow  and  took  hi* 
leave. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  wedding  of 
Edmond,  the  joyous  event  alreatly  spoken  of,  was 
fixed  for  a  certain  day.  The  landlord  of  their  little 
holding,  whohad  always  taken  the  kindest  interest 
in  their  affairs,  insisted  on  having  the  marriage 
take  place  at  his  own  house,  where  he  was  to 
give  a  feast  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  At  an  early 
hour  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  assein- 
hied  before  the  residence  of  the  bride,  the 
former  decorated  with  ribands  and  'kej-chicfs  of 
the  gayest  colours,  the  latter  dressed  in  white, 
and  bearing  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they 
scattered  on  the  nuptial  )iath.  Moving  lo  the 
sound  of  mirthful  music,  the  gay  proceaaJon 
took  the  way  leading  to  the  demesne  of  thrir 
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generous  patron,  leaving  few  behind  them  in  the 
village,  young  or  old. 

Life  seldom  offers  us  a  scene  of  joy  which 
contains  not  an  ingredient  of  its  opposite,  or 
a  spectacle  of  virtue  without  some  qualifying 
stroke  of  evil  to  remind  us  of  our  frailty. 
Amongst  the  youths  who  mingled  most  fre- 
quently in  those  sports,  where  Edmond  Renisson 
was  commonly  triumphant,  there  was  one,  named 
Guare,  a  spiteful  and  malicious  lad,  who  had 
been  from  his  very  childhood  remarkable  for 
his  envious  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  for 
his  idle,  drunken  habits,  and  for  many  other 
evil  qualities.  To  Edmond  Renisson  he  had 
long  conceived  a  peculiar  hatred,  as  well  occa- 
sioned by  the  superior  dexterity  of  the  latter  at 
their  rustic  exerciAcs,  as  by  a  natural  malignity 
of  heart.  This  detestable  feeling  was  carried  to 
its  height  on  Edmond's  suit  to  Mary  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  rejected  Guorc  more  than  once  without 
hesitation.  For  many  weeks  after  the  marriagi- 
had  been  arranged,  ho  absented  himself  from 
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tiie  customary  meetings  of  the  villagers,  »ai 
brooded  in  secret  over  the  boiling  venom  of  his 
heart,  inflamed  by  hate  and  disappointment. 
The  mortification  to  his  own  pride,  and  lb* 
bight  of  happiness  in  a  quarter  where  his  bale 
was  fixed,  were  the  stiugs  that  pierced  the  bosom 
of  this  wortliless  being.  The  merry  sounds  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  fete  were  discord  to 
his  jealous  ear,  and  he  sauntered  at  evening 
through  the  pleasant  village,  hke  a  fiend  astray 
among  the  innocent. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  that  appointed  for 
the  marriage,  as  he  loitered  along  the  road  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  highway,  the  folioning 
notice  posted  against  an  elm  tree  near  the  craai 
road  attracted  his  attention. 

"  Whereas,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  a 
number  of  men  having  their  faces  blackened, 
and  provided  with  fire  arms  and  other  weapons, 
did  burglariously  enter  the  dwelling  house  of 
Tiiomas  Hanlon  of  the  Commons  near  o^— 
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and  there  and  then  did  wilfully  kill  and  murder 
the  said  Hanlon,  he  being  at  that  time  in  the 
employ  of  his  Majesty's  Government  as  a  Con- 
stable of . 

"  A  Rewabo  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  is 
hereby  offered  and  will  be  given  to  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  give  such  information, 
private  or  otlicrwibe,  as  may  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  persons  or  any  of  the  persons 
cooccroed  in  the  said  murder.'^ 
Signed,  &c. 

A  horrible  design  suggested  itaelf  to  the  mind 
of  Guare  the  instant  he  perused  tlicie  words. 
He  remembered  that  the  night  specified  was  the 
very  one  which  Edraond  Rcniason  had  spent  in 
the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  his  cow.  No  sooner 
)iad  it  fully  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  than  it 
was  embraced  and  put  in  execution.  A  wretch 
more  ready  and  not  less  destitute  of  principle 
than  himself  was  made  the  confidant  of  his 
detestable  scheme,  and  readily  contented  to  take 
a  share  in  its  guilt  and  its  advantages. 
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On  the  morning  uf  the  bridal,  as  Leiris.  who 
had  been  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  boiw^ 
was  playing  with  the  infant  in  the  sunshine,  he 
was  startled  by  observing  the  glitter  of  gun- 
barrels  and  the  blaze  of  the  dreaded  acarlet 
amongst  the  boughs  of  the  elm  row  which  liitef 
a  portion  of  tlie  street.  They  halted  before  the 
door  of  Renisson's  house,  and  a  corporal,  who 
commanded  the  party,  advanced  to  Lewis  and 
contemplated  his  figure  with  much  attention. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  singular  resem- 
blance that  existed  between  the  brother  twins. 
The  corporal,  after  referring  to  a  paper  in 
his  hand  and  seeming  to  compare  the  idiot's 
appearance  with  its  contents,  addressed  hitn 
bluntly. 

*•  Your  name  is  Renisson,  friend  .'" 

"  Aih,  ayeh.?" 

"  Come,  come,  your  name  is  RefdaatM, 
Edmond  Renisson,  is  it  not?  What  do  vou 
stare  at?    Have  I  got  three  heads  upon  me?* 

«  Aih?" 
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"  Aih !  Aih  !  Is  that  all  you  have  got  ta 
say.  Come  along,  I'll  bring  you  where  you 
shall  be  taught  to  cry  aih,  and  ah,  and  oh,  too, 
before  we  have  done  with  you." 

"  Lewy  can't  go.  Lewy  must  mind  the 
child." 

"  Come,  come,  you  know  thai  will  never  do 
with  me.  Toss  that  brat  some  of  ye  into  the 
cradle,  and  bhut  the  door.  Aye,  shake  your  fist 
and  grin.  We're  up  to  all  that  sort  o'  thing  you 
know.  Come  along,  my  tulip.  Handcuff  that 
fellow,  and  bring  him  away." 

Overpowered  by  numbers,  the  afflicted  idiot  was 
conducted  from  the  village,  and  conveyed  in  the 
direction  of  the  high  road.  After  travelling 
several  mile*  through  a  flat  and  boggy  country, 
they  arrived  in  a  half-burnt  and  miserable-look- 
ing hamlet,  which  was  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  country  people,  and  clamorous  as  a  rookery. 
It  had  tlie  misfortune  to  constitute  at  the  time 
one  of  those  dreadful  military  courts  at  wliicli  a 
semblance  of  justice  was  used,  as  if  to  heighten 
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ita  judgments.  In  one  direction  the  sight  of  the 
loaded  gibbet,  in  another  the  shrieks  or  groans 
arising  from  tlie  horrible  triangle,  or  still  more 
pitiful  the  sound  of  the  rending  lash  upon  the 
naked  back  of  the  silent  sufferer ;  these,  and 
the  view  of  the  unburied  corpse  on  the  road 
side,  gave  fearful  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
civil  discord  in  the  land.  Whether  it  was  thai 
the  strangeness  of  the  situation  had  produced  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  glimmering  of  reason  left 
him,  and  lighted  it  up  for  a  time  into  a  more 
than  ordinary  brightness,  it  is  certain  that  Lewis, 
when  brought  before  the  court,  had  more  the 
api>earance  of  a  rational  man  than  when  the 
soldiers  found  him  with  the  infant  before  the 
door  of  his  paternal  dwelling.  By  the  order  of 
examination  which  was  instituted,  and  the  ques> 
tions  wliich  were  put,  he  was  able  to  understand 
that  they  mistook  him  for  his  brother  Edmond  ; 
nor  did  he  undeceive  them.  They  had  received 
secret  information  of  bis  being  one  of  a  purtjr 
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H    who  had  been  gxiilty  of  a  nocturnal  outrage  at 

H    sonic  distance  from  his  place  of  residence.     The 

H   witness  who  had  been  suborned  by  Guare,  and 

H   whose    slight  acquaintance  with   the    brothers 

readily  led  him  into  real  error,  deposed  as  well 

to  the  identity  as  to  the  guilt  of  Lewis,     The 

idiot,  though  he  understood  the  mistake,  did  not 

seek   to  undeceive  them.      He   was  sentenced 

I  to  be  flogged  to  death  at  the  triangle.  Still 
silent,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  toward 
the  spot  where  this  dreadful  sentence  was  to  be 
put  in  execution. 

iln  the  mean  time  all  was  mirth  and  life  at 
Edmond's  wedding.  Tables  for  the  feast  were 
laid  upon  the  green  before  their  patron's  door, 
and  the  violin  and  bagpifie  gave  animation  to 
the  banquet.  The  priest  had  now  arrived,  and 
H  all  was  ready  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Stand- 
ing on  the  green,  amid  a  circle  of  young  friends, 
the  bridegroom,  in  his  gay  attire,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  moteogcr,  who  was  to  summon 
I  him  lo  (he  bouw.     At  this  instant  a  peasant  wa< 
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seen  running  with  all  his  speed  from  the  entrance 
of  the  demesne.  On  seeing  Edmond,  he  hurried 
towards  hira,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  Misther  Renisson  !  Lewy  P 

"  What  of  him?"  said  Edmond,  startled  by 
the  apprehension  of  some  sudden  accident. 

"  Carried  off  by  the  sogers !  heighst  away 
for  a  rebel  before  my  face !  Sure  I  seen  the 
corporal  makin''  up  to  him  an'  axin'  him  was  it 
Edmond  Renisson  he  had  there?  an*"  when  be 
made  Vm  no  answer  they  heighst  him  away  with 
them,  to  the  coort." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  Edmond 
rushed  from  the  scene  of  mirth,  and,  followed  by 
the  peasant,  pursued  a  short  cut  across  the  fields 
which  led  to  his  own  house.  Lewis  was  not 
there,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cliild  forsaken 
by  its  tender  guardian  sufficiently  manifested  the 
truth  of  the  peasant's  tale.  Judging,  from  the 
direction  which  the  military  had  taken,  in  what 
place  he  should  be  likely  to  find  him,  Edmond 
instantly  left  the  village  and  hastened  with  his 
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Utmost  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  liaiulet  in 
H'liich  tlie  court  martial  held  its  sittings. 

Tile  poor  idiot,  in  the  mean  time,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  dreadful  triangle,  where  he  sufl'ered 
the  men  in  silence  to  lay  bare  his  shoulders, 
while  the  drummer,  with  many  jests,  prepared 
bis  instrument  of  torture. 

"  A  fine  clean  skin  it  ik,  and  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man's handwriting.  Come,  lad,  let's  sec  a  little 
more  o'  the  parchment.  Til  set  you  a  copy  of 
strokes,  though  I  dare  say  you'd  prefer  running- 
hand  at  the  present  moment.  Tie  up  his  hands. 
Never  fear,  lad,  'twill  be  all  one  at  supper." 

At  this  instant  a  cry  of  "  Stop!  stop!"  was 
heard  at  a  distance.  Lewy,  who  knew  his  bro- 
ther's voice,  turned  pale  as  a  corpse.  In  a 
moment  Edmond  was  amid  the  group. 

"  Let  him  go !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
oould  muster  breath, — "  you  have  taken  the 
wrong  man :  I  am  Edmond  Renisson." 

The  exact  resemblance  between  both  the 
brothers,  observable  even  in  circumstances  so 
h3 
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different,  struck  all  the  beholders  with  astonish 
inent.     The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  siis-  ^ 
pendcd,  while  the  brothers  were  re^ionducted  to  V 
the    court,  and    the   mistake   explained.      The 
witness,  on  whose  testimony  sentence  had  been 
]>assed  on  Lewis,  was  reproduced,  and   seemed 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  Edmond  ;  he  per- 
sisted however  in  his  former  evidence,  and  the 
judges  readily  admitted  that  the  mistake  as  to 
identity    was  not    material,   provided    the  facts    ^ 
sworn   against  the  idiot  could  still   be    proved     ™ 
against  his  brother.   Edmond,  being  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  accounted  clearly  for  his  absenw 
from  home  on  the  night  in  question,  and  referred 
for  a  corroboration  of  his  statement  to  the  gen- 
tleman  in  whose  possession  he  had  found   the 
cow.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full 
detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  innocence  of 
the  accused  was  made  to  appear,  and  the  tr«»> 
cherous  conspiracy  brought  home  to  the  accusers. 
Even  in  these  disastrous  times,  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, not  wholly  extinguished,  exerted  its  infiu- 
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ence,  and  the  Renissons  were  immediately 
liberated,  while  the  perjured  Guare  and  his 
associate  were  transmitted  to  the  county  prison, 
to  await  the  consequences  of  their  perfidy.  On 
arriving  in  the  village,  Edmond,  who  could 
obtain  fixxn  Lewis  no  explanation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary silence,  wished  that  he  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  bridal  feast,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  family  that  no  harm  had  happened  to  him. 
But  this  the  affectionate  idiot  resolutely  declined, 
giving  the  same  answer,  and  in  the  same  tone  as 
he  had  to  the  corporal — 

"  Lewy   can't    go— Lewy   must    mind    the 
child'" 
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SEND  THE  FOOL  FARTHER. 

What  'U  70a  ]»y  it'i  a  lie  ? 

CoMPLBTt   SoNOSTBk. 

Near  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  screened  his 
cottage  from  the  stiarp  Atlantic  winds,  dwelt 
Captain  Bounce,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Ireland,  and  a  character  so  purely  national  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  came  to  lack  the 
Hibernian  >r  or  0\  Some  genealogists,  indeed, 
aa»ert  that  the  family  have  a  claim  to  the  patro> 
nymic  expletive,  and  ought  to  be  called  O'Bounce, 
an  assertion  whicli  they  ground  upon  the  follow- 
ing incident:— 

Some  years  ngo,  a  distant  member  of  the 
family  being  iu  pecuniary  affliction,  was  oeoefe' 
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dtated  to  accept  the  ofiicE 
mtiffotimt  hangman,  in  his 
happened  in  one  instance, 
fastening  the  indissoluble  tie 
by  which  the  finishers  of  th€ 
uncivilised  place«  to  keep 
cealed,  and  the  victim  recog 
and  boon  companion  in 
•*  O  Bounce ! "  exclaimed  tl 
of  mingled  wonder  and  upbi 
however,  were  unwilling  to 
this  solitary  authority,  and 
simple  Bounce. 

The  Captain  came  into  I 
of  April,  as  if  he  were  boi 
it.  Being  an  eldest  son  he 
after  his  grandfather,  and  w 
by  the  name  of  BJlly  Boi 
early  period  lie  gave  indica 
by  which  at  a  maturer  age 
ODce  to  dazzle  and  to  mo 
incident  or  two  may  furnish 
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One  lonesome  winter  night,  at  a  time  when 
the  neighbourhood  was  infested  by  the  White- 
boys,  when  sober  jjeople  were  obliged  to  follow 
Cowpor's  advice,  and 


■  ere  thejr  tiept 


See  that  tbeir  poluh'd  arms  were  primed  with  care. 
And  drop  the  aigbt-bolt, 

On  such  an  evening  when  ilie  Bounces  were 
collected  round  the  parlour  6re,  discoursing 
fearful  things  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
absorbed  in  social  communion,  a  chorus  of  female 
shrieks,  issuing  from  the  kitchen,  broke  up  the 
tranquil  circle,  and  placed  them  horror-struck 
upon  their  feet.  Door  after  door  burst  open — 
shriek  after  shriek  re-echoed  through  the  house 
—the  rushing  of  many  feet  was  heard  in  the  hall 
—the  parlour  door  flew  back,  and  a  bevy  of 
frighted  females,  servants  of  the  house,  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  one  fainting,  another 
screaming,  and  '  a  third  convulsed.  "  The 
VVhiteboys ! "  was   the    thought   uppermost   in 
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the  mind  of  every  spectator,  but  one  of  the 
women,  who  had  some  glimmering'  of  reason  left 
and  ]MweT  of  utterance,  announced  the  appalling 
fact,  that  the  cause  of  terror  was  something  more 
than  human.  They  had  all,  she  said,  been 
seated  round  the  kitchen  fire  "  crushecning,' 
when  the  back  door  opened,  and  a  figure  dressed 
in  white,  and  of  prodigious  height,  appeared  upon 
the  threshold,  with  eyes  like  (ire,  teeib  like 
|x>li»hed  spindles,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Bounce  took 
down  a  blunderbuss,  and  a  visiter,  who  had 
come  that  night,  laid  hold  of  the  poker.  The 
family  followed  at  their  heels,  afrud  to  remain 
behind,  yet  quaking  to  proceed.  Cocking  bis 
piece,  and  raising  it  to  his  shoulder,  the  leader 
l)oldly  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  find  all  still.  A  damask  tablecWith  lay 
upon  the  settle-bed,  and  near  it  stood  the  sweep- 
ing brush,  with  guilt  in  its  very  attitude :  far 
removed  from  these,  on  a  stool  by  the  fire>sk}e, 
and  seeming  as  meek  as  sleeping  Innocence  her> 
ielf,  sat  Billy  Bounce,  looking  up,  and  wonder* 
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ing  what  his  father  was  going  to  do  with  the 
blunderbuss. 


Some  mea  there  ire  lore  not  •  gaping  pig, 
Some  that  ore  mad  if  thejr  behold  a  cat :  — 

the  Jew  who  spoke  tlie  lines  might  have  added 
a  third  (and  rhymed  to  boot)  if  he  had  known 
Batt  Houlahan,  the  herdsman  of  Mr.  Bounce, 
for  Batt  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  rat. 
Sailors,  it  is  said,  who  have  been  rocked  to  sleep 
by  the  tempests  of  Cape  Horn,  and  heeded  the 
stormiest  winds  of  the  miscalled  Pacific  no  more 
than  Brutus  did  the  threats  of  Cassius,  will  look 
pale  and  serious  on  the  outside  of  a  stage  that 
conveys  diem  to  Whilechapel  from  Gravesend. 
Soldiers,  who  have  stood  unmoved  in  the  face  of 
breach  and  battery,  will  fear  the  swelling  of  a 
summer  billow  ;  and  the  monster  Danger,  with 
which  we  have  grown  bold  and  familiar  under 
one  aspect,  will  resume  all  its  terrors  when  it 
takes  a  new  and  unaccustomed  form.  Butt 
Houlahan,    who   feared  neiilier  ball,  powder, 
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cudgel,  sword,  man,  nor  j 
terror  in  one  solitary  pi 
He  had  rather,  as  he  ofte 
R  wliole  fair"  in  arms  tha 
dingy,  sharp-eyed  hauntei 
yard.  If  he  had  been  oi 
David  Wilkie  was  elects 
have  rejected  him  for  chor 
that  of  the  admirable  pi 
the  distinction.  A  rat-ca 
han's  eyes  waa  a  greater  1 
and  tlic  crossing  of  Lodi 
rison  with  the  storming  of 
One  Easter  Saturday  ] 
gay  coloured  neckcloth,  h 
honour  to  the  coming  f< 
respectable  figure  in  the  sti 

■ ■.     Batt  laid  his 

been  handed  him  by  Pt 
dealer  in  "soft  gotnls"  i 
and  tied  in  a  sheet  of  nei 
the  kitchen  table,  and  wen 
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knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care,'"  in  the 
settle-l>ed,  his  wonted  place  of  rest.  The  morn- 
ing came — Batt  rose,  shaved,  dressed,  and  pre- 
jiared  for  the  important  task  of  "  tying  the 
cravat."  The  parcel  seems  heavy — the  cord  is 
cut — the  shining  pattern  disclosed  ; — did  Peter 
Gucrin  give  a  double  square,  that  the  parcel  looks 
(u  lai^?  It  is  unfolded — oh  1  horror  upon 
horror !  the  carcase  of  a  rat  lay  wrapt  within  ! 
and,  chorussing  the  roars  of  the  electrified  herds- 
man, and  heightening  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
the  urchin  laughter  of  the  mischief-maker  wat 
heard  outside  the  kitchen  window,  where,  grin- 
ning through  a  patched  and  dingy  |)ane,  appeared 
the  conscious  face  of  Billy  Bounce. 

Who  frighted  the  maids  into  hysterics  P — 
Billy  Bounce.  Who,  with  hideous  faces,  made 
the  baby  squall? — It  was  Billy  Bounce.  Who 
put  nettles  in  the  dancing-master's  stockings  ? — 
It  was  Billy  Bounce.  Who  took  away  the  stool, 
and  let  old  Cauth  con>e  tumbling  to  the  ground? 
— It  was  Billy  Bounce.  The  feats  of  the  Spanish 
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Dama  Duenda  were  tame 
thoie  of  Billy  Bounce, 
was  put  to  a  board ing-scht 
city,  where  his  progr«2as  i 
indications  of  his  boyish  g 
to  atick  pins,  points  upwa 
•eats ;  to  insinuate  long  q 
under  the  coltoi'  of  the 
good  man  walked  gravel 
veiling  much  at  tlie  t 
laughter  of  the  school ; 
'  menbi  lif  the  kind  than  w 
merate.  In  spare  hours  1 
Greek  and  Latin,  arithm 
of  which  he  never  made 
but  an  indifl'erent  recoUc 
left  this  enlightened  Eemii 
of  colours  in  the  •  •  •  *  ' 
bling  himself  to  sink  the 
"  Billy,"  and  j>ermilting  i 
with  the  warlike  substiti 
tile  service  who  shall  te! 
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reports  of  Whiteboy  conflagrations  would  send 
a  troop  from  bog  to  bog,  and  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, during  the  lapse  of  a  long  winter  night, 
while  Captain  Bounce,  sole  autlior  of  the  visionary 
arson,  slept  soundly  in  his  bed,  or  woke  to  laugh 
at  his  successful  hoax.  The  last  pun  of  a  certain 
facetious  judge  circulated  not  more  widely  nor 
excited  more  amusement  than  the  latest  hoax  of 
Captain  Bounce.  If  a  bachelor  found  himself 
married  in  everybody's  house  except  his  own  he 
might  safely  trace  the  banns  to  Captain  Bounce. 
If  the  minister  had  his  slumbers  broken  by 
threatening  letters  from  Colonel  Skincmalive  or 
Sergeant  Moonhhine  u]ion  the  ficore  of  tithes, 
he  might  be  sure  that  Captain  Ik)unce  was  at  the 
Ixittora  of  it.  Sometimes  the  Crolys  of  Mount 
Croly  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
»'  family  dinner"  with  the  O'Learys  of  Bally 
O'Leary,  and  only  discovered  in  six  montlis  after 
that  they  had  taken  the  poor  0'I..earys  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  that  the  invitation   emanated 
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solely  from  the  buspitab 
Bounce.  Sometimes  the 
villages  received  a  note  req 
post  haste,  despatch,"  to  di 
for  the  better  half  of  a  i 
gentleman ;  nor  was  it  unl 
grumbling  porter  in  hig  1 
how  little  necessity  there  ^ 
and  how  pleasant  a  thing : 
Bounce  for  a  neighbour. 

In  tlic  course  of  some 
accident  occurred  which  i 
stance  of  the  brittleuess 
how  suddenly  a  single   la 
cast  the  brightest  repiitati( 

Some  midnight  plunde: 
paddock  of  the  Capt^n, 
mare,  which  had  borne  Mi 
not  how  oft.  No  pains  we) 
ing  to  apprehend  the  thief, 
The  Captain  now  found  hir 
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of  ihe  mischievous  urchin,  in  the  instructive  his- 
tory of  The  Boy  and  the  Wolf.  To  which  of 
his  neighbours  should  he  apply  to  assist  him  in 
the  recovery  of  his  stolen  property?  Who  would 
itehcve  him  that  he  had  lost  the  mare  at  all?  At 
length,  one  morning,  while  he  was  at  breakfast, 
a  neighbour  entered  with  an  air  of  secresy  to  say 
that  he  thought  he  could  put  him  in  a  way  of 
recovering  his  horse.  The  Captain  was  over- 
joyed, and  doubly  grateful  as  this  very  neigh- 
lK>ur  had  long  been  one  of  his  most  notorious 
butts.  He  could  not,  however,  afford  any  direct 
information  as  to  the  robbery,  but  if  the  Captain 
had  leisure  for  a  short  ride,  he  would  give  him 
a  note  for  ii  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  O'Connor,  wlio 
liveil  on  the  side  of  the  road  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  village,  and  from  whom  he  might  learn 
something  more  to  the  purpose. 

The  note  was  written  and  sealed,  and  C'apiain 
Bounce  on  a  soft  spring  morning  took  his  way  lo 
the  residence  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  Thnl  gentleman 
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at  first  was  rather  surprised  at  being  refeired 
but  on  raiding  the  note,  he  seenied  all  on  a  s 
lieii  to  have  recov— -^  his  recollection.  He  1 
not,  indeed,  hm>3(  een  the  animal  going  p 
but  he  would  gii  lim  a  note  for  Mr.  A 
M'Oricnt,  of  Mount  Orient,  who  lived  fart 
up  the  mountain  ro  d,  and  would  be  likdy 
know  something  more  about  it.  The  Caol 
was  oliHgcd,  but  felt  rather  awkward  at  the fc 
of  taking  a  note  to  Mr.  M'Oricnt. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he  half  lauj 
ing,  "  I  was  foolish  enough,  some  time  sio 
knowing  him  to  be  a  kind  of  virtuoso,  to  pi 
him  an  ugly  trick,  and  Tm  afraid  he  does  i 
forget  it.  I  had  an  old  battered  head  of  a  li< 
or  some  such  animal,  done  in  limestone,  whi 
I  persuaded  him  to  forward  to  the  geologii 
society  as  a  fossil  organic  remain,  with  a  v« 
elaborate  paper  written  by  himself.  The  togt 
were  sharper  than  he ;  and  it  occasioned  sud 
laugh  against  him,  that  I  fear  to  this  moment 
is  not  all  obliged  to  me." 
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Mr.  O'Connor  laughed  at  the  Captain's  hoax, 
but  pemuaded  him  to  take  the  letter,  saying  that 
Mr.  M'Orient  was  a  great  tleal  loo  guod-natured 
to  think  of  such  a  trifle.  Accordingly  the  Cap- 
tain was  persuaded,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  although  Mr.  O'Connor  was  somewhat 
cool  in  his  manner  at  first,  yet  on  reading  Mr 
O'Connor's  note,  he  became  quite  cordial,  and 
gave  him  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Ueauchamp,  who 
unfortunately  was  likewise  unable  to  fumii>l)  him 
with  direct  information,  but  offered  a  note  to 
Major  O'Brien  of  Drunishambo  Hall,  who,  as  a 
magistrate,  had  more  opportunities  of  coming  at 
the  truth.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question. — 
Captain  Bounce  had  gone  so  far  as  on  one  occa- 
sion to  make  an  April  fool  of  the  old  Major. 

'*  An  April  fool !"  exclainicd  the  Lieutenant, 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter — "  Oh,  never 
mind  that;  the  Major  would  do  more  than  this 
for  ffie.  And  so  you  made  an  April  foul  of  the 
Major?" 

Captain  Bounce  shook  hi»  bead  with  a  aelf- 
i3 
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onminating  look,  althoug 
press  a  chuckling  laugh 
hoax.  Like  most  of  his 
the  Major  also  somewhat 
read  the  note,  and  thea  h 
cordially  into  the  Capta 
regretted  (hat  the  Capti 
hours  sooner  !  or  that  1 
having  lost  a  horse  !  1 
was  deceived  in  supposir 
if  Captain  Bounce  were  i 
him  two  lines  to  a  fricn 
tratc,  and  one  of  the  s 
country,  who,  if  the  mare 
be  certain  to  have  her,  a 
the  Captain's  hall -door  v 
with  abundant  gratitadi 
upon  his  quest.  He  d 
pheuB  of  the  magistracy 
tracking  him  from  place 
coidd  only  obtain  from  1 
Constable  of  a  poHcc  sti 
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distant ;  who  again  directed  him  to  a  neighbour- 
ing attorney  ;  wlio  again  recommended  him  to 
another  friend ;  by  whom  he  was  referretl  lo  an- 
other, and  another,  and  another,  until  the  day 
liad  almost  closed  upon  liis  fruitless  and  |)eq)lex- 
ing  journey  after  an  animal  that 

like  the  bird  in  the  atory. 


That  flutterwl  from  tree  to  tree 

With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory, 

seemed  to  glide  fartlier  from  his  grasp  the  more 
strenuously  he  continued  the  pursuit. 

The  last  note  he  had  received  was  directed  to 
the  rector  of  the  parish  adjoining  his  own.  He 
had  now  been  in  motion  since  morning,  and  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  beheld  him  in  the  .same 
state  of  suspense  respecting  his  pilfered  property 
as  at  his  first  dejiarture  from  home.  At  the 
ministcr\  however,  the  affair  was  set  at  rest. 
The  reverend  genlletnan  was  too  wriae  to  be 
caught  by  so  notorious  a  quiz  as  Captain  Bounce. 

**  Ah,  Captain,"  sud  he,  "  this  is  too  much  — 
a  mare  stolen — a  letter — i>o — no— 1*11  rvml  none 
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of  your  notes.    I  have  not  waited  to  ttiis  hour  of 
the  day  to  leam  that  it  is  the  first  of  April." 

The  first  of  April ! 

Poor  Bounce  was  thunderstruck.      He  strore 
by  a  forcible  effort  of  self-command   to  conc««l 
liis  emotions  until  he  had  left  the  house,  having 
terminated  as  well  as  he  could  his  interview  with 
the  vigilant  rector.     Turning  aside  out  of  the 
high  road   into  an  adjacent  grove,  in  order  to 
escnjie  nil  observation,  he  ventured  to  draw  from 
his  pocket  the  note  which  the  cautious  minister 
had  refused  to  read,  and  broke  the  seal  with  a 
too   prophetic   misgiving  of  what   lay  l»enealh. 
There    was   now    no   doubt    upon    the  subjecL 
It  wao,  indeed,  his  own  birth-day,  the  first  of 
April — the  annual  festival  in  which  his  gtenitis 
had  revelled   since   his  childhood,  thougii   now 
the  loss  of  his  favourite  riding  nag  had  aiade 
it  steal  upon  him  unobserved  !     Before  him  lay 
inifolded  the  contents  of  the  note,  a  copy   of 
of  the  circular  which  he  had  been  hawking  about 
unconsciously  since  morning, — "  Send  thk  fooi. 
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FARTHER  !"  Ncvcr  before  had  he  been  so  taken 
in.  It  was  too  much.  The  laugh  of  the  whole 
county  turned  against  him  who  had  laughed  at 
the  whole  county  since  his  sides  were  capable  of 
such  gay  convulsion.  He  never  recovered  it ; 
resigned  his  commission;  never  after  ventured 
on  a  hoax ;  seldom  went  into  company,  nor 
showed  him«elf  abroad  more  frequently  than  was 
necessary  for  his  business,  although  he  might 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
walking  along  the  hawthorn  hedge  which  skirted 
his  meadow,  with  a  suspicious  attitude,  a  melan- 
choly step,  and  eyes  quite  different  from  those 
merry  organs  of  intelligence  whose  twinklings 
were  the  well-known  harbingers  of  many  a  jest. 
Nay,  so  deeply  did  this  unhappy  downfall  prey 
upon  his  spirits,  that  his  man  assurer  me,  in 
passing  through  his  room  at  night  he  sometimes 
hears  him  mutter  in  his  dreams,  in  a  half  deli- 
rious tone,  the  words  of  the  too  successful  cir- 
cular— "  Send  the — fool — farther  !  ■" 
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I  vill  prooUim  thee,  Aagelo— look  to'l. 

SnAKtrEAUi. 


SoMETHTNc  hus  been  already  said  of  the 
M'Orients  in  a  fonner  tale.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  stock  has  extended  itself  into  other 
countries,  but  in  Ireland,  I  can  assure  you,  reader, 
that  it  has  given  birth  to  no  small  portion  of  the 
immortal  "eight  millions;*  at  least  I  know  that 
there  was  one  family  of  them  within  a  tjuarter  of 
a  mile  of  this  village,  and  that  they  were  enough 
to  bore  a  whole  country  side. 

The  M'Orients  of  Mount  Orient,  gentle 
reader,  were  looked  upon  in  our  neightxiurhood 
as  people  of  high  fashion,  unbounded  literary 
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attainments,  and  the  most   delicate  sensibility. 
They  had,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  spent 
tlie  greater  portion  of  their   life  "  abroad,"  (« 
word  which  has  a  portentous  sound  in  our  vil- 
lage).    On  their  return  to  Mount  Orient  they 
occasioned  quite  a  revolution  in   all   our  tasttn 
and  customs :  they  introduced  waltzing,  smoking 
cigars,  &c.      I  have  seen    their  open    carriage 
sometimes  driving  by  my  window,  Miss  MimoM 
M'Orient    seated  on  the    coach-box,  and  Mr. 
Ajax   M'Orient,    her    brother,   occupying    the 
interior,  in  a  frieze  jacket  and  a  south-wester. 
But  what  added    most  to  their  influence    was, 
that  both  were  considered  prodigies  of  intellect. 
Ajax    M'Orient    had    written    poems   in  which 
"  riir  rhymed  to  »  hill,"  "  beam  "  to  '«  stream," 
"  mountain"   to    "  founwin,'"    and    "billow" 
to   "  willow. "      Nay,    it    was   even    whispered 
that  he  had  formed  a  design  of  immortalising  I 
Robert    Burns,    by   turning    his    poems    into 
good  English,  and  had  actually  performed  that 
operation    upon   Tam   O'Shanter,    which    was 
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Mi  much  changed  for  tlie  better  that  you  would 
hardly  know  it  again.  So  that  he  passed  in 
these  pjirts  for  a  surprising  genius.  He  was 
hkewise  an  universal  critic,  one  of  those  agree- 
able persons  who  know  everything  in  the  world 
better  tlian  anybody  else.  He  would  ask  you 
what  you  tliought  of  that  engraving,  and  on 
your  selecting  a  particular  group  for  admiration, 
he  would  civilly  inform  you  tliatyou  had  praised 
the  only  defect  in  the  piece.  Like  the  host  in 
1  lorace,  who  used  to  analyse  his  dishes  with  his 
praises  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  his  guests 
of  all  inclination  to  taste  them,  Ajax  would 
afflict  you  with  pointing  out  the  iieauties  of  a 
picture  until  you  began  to  see  no  beauty  in  it. 
Nor  did  nature  escape  him:  walk  out  with  him, 
and  he  would  commend  every  lake,  and  ruck, 
and  river,  until  you  wished  yourself  under 
ground  from  him.  The  wind,  the  suo,  the 
air,  the  douda,  the  waters,  nothing  was  safe 
from  the  taint  of  his  villanous  oommondation. 
And  then  his  metaphysics;  it  was  all  well  until 
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he  fi^rcw  metaphysical :  bo  jealous  was  he  of 
originality  on  these  subjects,  that  if  you  assented 
too  hastily  to  one  of  his  own  propositions  ten  to 
one  but  he  would  wheel  round  and  assail  it, 
satii^fied  to  prove  himself  wrong  provided  he 
could  prove  you  wrong  also.  The  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a  nicer  matter  than 
to  get  thmugh  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ajax 
M'Orient  without  an  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Mimosa  M 'Orient 
was  very  handsome,  a  great  enthusiast,  an  ardent 
lover  of  Ireland  (unlike  her  brother,  who  affected 
the  arist<x:rat,  and  curled  his  lip  at  O'Connell) ; 
with  a  mind  all  sunshine  and  a  heart  all  fire  ;  a 
soul  innocence  itself— ^radiant  candour — heroic 
courage — a  glowing  zeal  for  universal  liberty — 
a  heart  alive  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  dis- 
tress, and  a  mind,  to  judge  by  her  conver- 
sation, imbued  with  the  deepest  sentimeuts  of 
virtue. 

Miss   M'Orient   had    a   near   relative   living 
under  her  protection,  named  Mary  de  Courcj, 
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wlio  did  not  seero  to  have  half  her  advantages. 
She  was  rather  plain,  had  no  enthusiasm  what- 
ever, very  seldom  talked  of  Irelnnd,  had  so 
much  coromcn  sense  in  lier  mind  that  there  was 
no  room  for  sunshine;  and  as  to  fire  in  her 
bosom,  the  academy  of  Lagoda  alone,  to  all 
appearance,  could  have  furnished  artists  capable 
of  extracting  it.  She  might  be  candid,  but  she 
hud  too  much  reserve  to  thrust  it  forth  as  if  for 
sale :  and  she  might  have  an  innocent  heart,  but 
she  was  not  for  ever  talking  of  it.  Of  courage 
she  did  not  boast  much ;  and  as  to  universal 
lilHTty,  Mary  de  Courcy,like  the  knife-grinder, 

Kldom  loT'd  to  ine<Ule 

With  polities,  lir. 


Of  her  feelings  she  never  spoke  at  all,  and  on 
the  subject  of  virtue  she  could  not  compete  in 
eloquence  with  Miss  M'Orienu 

Slill  it  was  a  riddle,  that  while  everybody 
liked  Miss  de  Courcy,  the  M'Orients  seemed  to 
be  but  little  esteemed  or  loved  by  those  who 
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knew  tliein  well  and  long.     Indeed,  some  louked 
upon  them  as  of  that  class  of  individuals  who 
in  our  times  have   overrun  society,  enfeebling 
literature  with    false   sentiment,    |x>isoning    all 
wholesome  feeling,  turning  virtue    into  ostenia- 
tion,  annulling    modest)',  corrupting    the   very 
springs  of  piety  itself  by  affectation  and  parade, 
and    selfishly    seeking   to    engross    tlic    world's 
admiration    by  wearing   their  virtues  (false  aa 
they  are)  like  their  jewels,  all  outside.      Thus, 
while   Miss   M'Orient  and    her   brother    were 
rhyming  and   romancing  about  "green  fields" 
and  "  groves,"  and  "  lang  syne,"  and  **  negroes" 
and  "  birds   in  cages,"   and    "  sympathy,"  and 
"  universal  freedom,"  they  were  such  a  pair  of 
arrant  scolds  and  tyrants    in   their  own    house 
that  no  servant  could  stay  two  montlis  in   their 
etiipluyment.       While    Miss    M'Orient    would 
weep  by  the  hour  to  hear  a  black-bird  whistle 
Paddy  Carey  outside   a   farmer's   cottage,    she 
would  see  whole  families,   nay   whole   nations, 
reduced  to   beggary  wiilioul  shedding  a    tear. 
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nor  think    of  depriving  herself  of  a   morocco 
album  to  gave  a  starving  fellow.creature's  life. 

Miss  de  Courcy  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman,  once  of  large  fortune,  but  who,  in 
part  by  his  own  improvidence,  and  jmrtly  by 
unavoidable  mischances,  hod  fallen  into  decay 
and  ruin.  She  had  been  left  literally  destitute, 
at  an  age  when  it  was  impossible  for  her  in 
any  way  to  accomplish  her  own  independence. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  M'Orients  had 
very  creditably  received  her  into  their  family  ; 
but  unhappily  the  subittanti{il  kindness  was  not 
accompanied  by  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
would  at  least  have  given  it  twofold  merit.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  cause  of  positive 
harshness  towards  a  being  so  gentle  and  so  un- 
offending as  Mary  De  Courcy,  but  everything 
in  the  conduct  of  her  benefactors  reminded  her 
that  they  were  her  benefactors;  her  deep  and 
silent  gratitude  with  them  was  wholly  unappre- 
ciated. Ostentatious  themselves,  of  all  their 
amiable  qualities,  they  never  imagined  in  another 
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Amongst  the  mc 
at  Mount  Orient  i 
a  gentleman  only  1 
to  one  of  the  most 
neighbourhood.     Hi 
in  the  acoomplishtn 
demeanour  at  the  i 
elegant,  Fitxpatrick 
circumstances  a  fon 
estate  of  ux  thousat 
the  idea  of  competiti 
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chatted  with  a  lady,  nor  cut  an  old  gentleman 
short  in  the  middle  of  his  diacuttrse,  to  give  utter* 
ancc  to  some  crude  impertinence  of  iiis  ownj  but 
he  made  himself  so  agreeable  in  other  ways  that 
these  trifling  deficiencies  were  hnrdly  minded.  On 
him  the  charming  Mimosa  had  long  since  opened 
an  unsparing  battery.  She  listened  with  mute 
attention  to  all  he  had  to  say ;  gave  him  ail  he 
sought  of  her  society,  prolonged  the  tete-a-tcte 
which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  render  dangerous 
by  the  softened  voice,  the  interested  ear.  the 
upturned  glance  that  !>eemed  formed  for  shedding 
sunshine  on  domestic  life.  She  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  plans  begin  to  take 
effect.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  became  reserved  and 
even  somewhat  melancholy  on  his  visits  to  Moimt 
Orient;  he  seemed  as  if  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  tear  himself  from  her  society :  he 
loitered  the  whole  morning  away  at  her  piano- 
gave  absent  answers — sighed  without  ap(x>aring 
to  know  he  did  so — nay,  what  was  very  odd,  ho 
seemed  so  full  of  the  idea  of  Miss  M'Orimt  n« 
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with  us  now,  since  the  house  and  the  man  that 
kept  it  up  are  gone  together.  Hush,  child  !  be 
quiet !  You  never  again  will  come  over  to  us 
now,  Miss  Mary,  in  the  summer  days,  tu  sit 
down  inside  our  dciure,  an''  to  lake  the  cup  of 
beautiful  thick  milk  from  Nelly,  and  to  talk  so 
kindly  to  the  children.  That's  all  over  now, 
Miss — them  times  are  gone." 

Moved  by  the  poor  woman's  sorrow,  Miss 
dc  Courcy  for  the  first  time  keenly  felt  her 
utter  want  of  fortune.  She  determined,  how- 
ever, to  lay  before  Miss  M'Orient  in  tl>e  course 
(if  the  day  the  condition  of  their  old  txitfage 
acquaintance,  and  conceived  that  she  entered  the 
room  in  happy  time,  when  she  found  her  tender- 
hearted friend  dissolved  in  tears,  and  with  a  book 
between  her  hands.  Still  better,  it  was  a  work 
on  Ireland,  and  Mimosa  showed  her  prutt^e 
the  page,  still  moistened  from  the  offerings  of  her 
Bym(>at)>y,  in  which  the  writer  hod  drawn  a  very 
lively  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  her  countrymen 
during  a  period  of  more  than  usual  aJHictiun. 
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"  Such  writing  as  tb 
exclaimed,  in  extasy  of 
were  tlie  sketcli  at  the 
taken  in  Ireland,  belovt 
effect  upon  my  feelings- 
— I  have  nothing  for  \ 
about  your  husineas  [to  i 
presented  himself  with  a 
>— who  am  not  myself 
theme !  The  heart  mu 
that  such  a  pici:ure  coul 
Ah!  if  the  poor  Irish— I 
more  beggars  on  the  avi 
your  master  give  strict  ( 
beggar  should  be  allowe 
gate?] — ah  !  if  ihe  poo; 
turn  thera  out  this  ins 
have  the  dogs  let  loose  a 
had  many  such  advocatf 
burning  way  at  length 
cessea- " 

"  There's  a  poor   W( 
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milk,  nia^am,''  said  a  servant  appearing  at  the 
door. 

"  I  haven't  it  for  her — let  me  not  be  dis- 
turbed [frit  servant] — into  the  cold  recesseu  of 
even  an  absentee  landlord's  heart.  The  appeal, 
dear  Mary,  is  perfectly  irresistible;  nor  can  I 
conceive  a  higher  gfatification  than  tliat  of 
lending  a  healing  hand  to  such  affliction.'" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Mimosa,  my 
dear,"  said  Mary,  "  for  I  have  it  in  my  power 
lo  give  you  the  gratification  you  desire." 

"  How,  Miss  de  Courcy?'*  «aid  ilie  senti- 
mental lady  in  nn  altered  tone,  and  with  some 
secret  alarm. 

Mary  de  Courcy  was  not  aware  how  wide  a 
difference  there  is  between  crying  over  huu)an 
misery  in  hot-pressed  small  octavo,  and  relieving 
it  in  common  Ufe ;  between  sentimentalising  over 
the  picture  of  human  woe,  and  loving  and  be- 
friending the  original.  She  did  not  know  that 
there  are  creatures  who  will  melt  like  Niube  at 
an  imaginary  distress,  while  the  sight  of  actual 
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sufTcring  will  (iod  thetn  callous  m  a  ffinL  Sbt 
proceiKled,  therefore,  with  a  sanguine  (pirit  V 
rxplain  the  drcumstanocs  of  their  old  wigb- 
boun,  cx]iecting  chat  all  her  trouble  would  be 
in  niodrrating  the  extent  of  her  cothu«i«9tk 
auditor's  libtrrality.  But  she  could  not  ^  ' 
shilling;  (ntva  the  patriotic  Misat  M^Onent.  Tb>l 
youDg  ladv  had  exfwndetl  the  lam  of  hvr  pocl 
money  on  this  beautiful  bnok  on  Iriih  mi: 
•o  that  t>hc  had  not  a  »ixpencc  left  for  the  tni 
able  Irish.  But  then  she  felt  fur  them  !  Sbt 
talked  too  a  gieat  deal  about  "  her  princi 
It  was  not  "  her  principle,"  that  the  poor 
ever  l)e  relieved  by  money.  It  was  by  forirard- 
ing  "  the  march  of  intellect "  those  evils  rf>oi 
Ik-  rcmwlied.  As  the  world  became  enlighteni 
men  would  find  it  was  their  interest  that  human 
misery  should  be  alleviated  in  the  pennons 
their  fellow  creatures,  a  regenerative  spr 
would  pervade  society,  and  peace  and  abund- 
ance would  shed  their  light  on  every  land,  n 
even    excepting    dear,    neglected,    and    do 
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trodden  Ireland.  But,  as  for  the  widow,  she 
hadn't  a  tdxpcnee  for  her.  Besides,  who  knew 
but  she  might  drink  it  ?  Misfortune  drives  so 
many  to  the  dram-shop.  Well,  if  Miss  de 
Courcy  would  provide  against  that,  still,  who 
cuuld  say  that  she  was  not  an  im])ostor !  Oh, 
true.  Miss  M'Oricnt  knew  the  woman  well. 
But  she  bad  a  great  many  other  older  and 
nearer  acquaintances ;  and  it  was  "  her  principle" 
that  charity  was  nothing  without  order.  In 
vulgar  language,  it  should  alwayH  begin  at 
home.  At  all  events  she  could  and  would  do 
nothing. 

"  Ah,  Mimosa,"  said  Mary,  *'  do  you  think 
that  vulgar  rule  has  never  an  exception?" 

'*  Never — Mary — never.  Send  in  luncheon ; " 
[to  a  servant.] 

"  If  uur  English  friends  had  reasoned  so,  the 
Irish  peasantry  would  have  been  badly  off*  in 
that  Muan  of  fauiine  and  of  pestilence  which  we 
all  remember." 
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"  I  would  have  stan'ed  a  thousand  times 
— [some  bread] — sooner  than  degrade  myself — 
[not  that — where's  the  sweet  cake?] — by  ac- 
cepting in  my  utmost  misery  a  boon  from 
England,  domineering,  contemptuous,  tyrannical 
England,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Here,  Miss  M'Orient  made  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech  about  "  England,"  and  "  spolia- 
tion," and  "  vituperation,"  and  "slaves,"  and 
*'  tyrants,"  and  "  seven  millions,"  and  "  beau- 
teous harbours,"  and  "  green  fields,"  and 
"  smiling  valleys,"  and  "  fertile  soil,"  and 
*'  people  not  allowed  to  clank  their  chiuns,"  &c., 
which  it  might  be  considered  seditious  in  us  to 
report,  ami,  at  all  cvt-nts,  would  be  tedious,  as  it 
was  not  remarkable  for  originality. 

**For  what,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  she  continued, 
^  are  want  and  hunger — [the  blanc-mange]— 
compared  to  degradation?     No,  no,  Mary — 

"  — ■  bold  peaiantry— 
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Isn't  it  excellent  ?  I  shall  send  you  some.  It 
costs  us  next  to  noUiing,  for  the  people  on  the 
frhore  are  so  poor  that  they  give  for  an  old 
ragged  gown  ba  much  as  it  would  break  one  to 
purchase  in  the  city." 

Miss  lie  Courcy  hastened  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  make  (he  poor  woman  acquainted  with  her 
good  fortune,  leaving  her  patriotic  friend  to 
extol  star^■ation  and  fiuisii  her  luudieon. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  you  lose  your  time.  Miss, 
talking  to  that  lady,"  said  Peter,  the  servant;  as 
he  went  to  open  the  gate  for  Miss  De  Courcy. 
*^  'Tis  a'  what's  runnin'  in  their  Itrains  them 
sort  o^  ])eople  does  be  thinkin',  an^  not  o*  those 
that's  about  'em.  Miss  Mimosa  looks  as  sweet 
as  sugar  candy,  and  talks  as  delicate  an'  still 
I  decUre  'twould  lie  an  admiration  to  you  to 
koow  what  language  she  ga*  myself  this  momin' 
o'  'count  o'  the  tables  not  bein'  rubbed,  an'  I 
afther  brcakin'  my  heart  nl  'ciu.  I  di^:lar«  »he 
«iid  things  to  me.  Miss,  thot  if  it  wm  Mr.  Ajax 
wa'«  there,  heaven  furgi'  roe,  but  Pd  be  inclined 
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often  M  66  what  TA  be  sorry  for.  I  gare  hei 
wamin'  any  way,  direct.  The  Irish  poor  f  Its 
little  the  Irish  poor  throuhles  her.  I  wouldn't 
talk  this  way,  Miss,  of  her,  nor  of  anybody,  only 
not  to  have  you  be  dccaived  to  your  hurt. 
Oulder  and  nearer  acquanintaneet  f  Sorrow 
much  tlie  betther  they  ever  wor  o'  being  near 
her.  Cfuirift/  begins  tit  home !  It  does,  and 
stays  there,  with  that  lady.  It  ought  to  be  well 
used  to  the  house  by  this  time,  for  it's  seldom 
they  give  it  an  airin'  in  their  gig.  We  never 
give  any  thing  to  beggars  !  Ah,  then  the  dear 
knows  they  ought  to  know  that  before  now. 
Bould  pleasanthrg  !  There's  more  bouldness 
in  her  little  finger,  than  there's  pleasantbry  in 
her  wbolc  body." 

Mr.  Fitz])atrick  and  the  kind  Mimosa  were 
once  more  left  alone.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  during  which  the  gentleman  seemed  to 
be  mustering  courage  to  make  the  avowal.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  could  let  this  opportunity 
pass  along  with  all  the  rest  ?     No,  no  !     While 
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abe  csked  herself  the  question,  the  Rubicon  (as 
they  used  to  say  in  the  last  century)  was  puBetl. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  arose  from  his  seat  and  took  one 
which  was  unoccupied  near  Misa  M 'Orient. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that.  Now  for  it, 
ihougtit  Mimosa. 

•*  You  cannot  but  have  observed  Miss  M* 
Orient,"^  said  the  gentleiuan,  in  a  tone  which  was 
free  from  embarrassment  but  not  from  agitation 
— "you  must  have  observed  that — I  am  sure 
you  have  observed." 

There  are  three  branches  to  this  discourse — 
thought  Misa  M 'Orient. 

"  Isay  Misa  M''Orient,you  must  have  observed 
from  the  frct^ucncy  and  length  of  my  visits  this 
time  past  that  it  was  something  more  than  the 
common  feeling  of  an  acquaintance  which  drew 
me  to  Mount  Orient.  I  hardly  think  tliat  a 
penon  of  Miss  M'Orient's  penetration— and — ■ 
diacemmcut,  cuuld  be  mistaken  in  the  motives  of 
my  conduct." 
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He  paused  a*!  if  r«]uiring  some  en 
lo  proceed. 

"  Mr.    Fitzpotriclc,"    said     Mimosa,    gently' 
ngitated  in  her  turn,  "  allow  me  to  say  that  they 
were  not  mistaken.'' 

••  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  Miss  SfOrieiitr 
for  I  meant  that  they  should  not.  I  have  then 
no  besiution  in  declaring  to  you  that  on  the 
•Mons  or  failure  of  my  present  hojjes,  niv  future 
)ia|iph()eas  must  entirely  depend.  I  have  been 
and  am  most  f^rful,  Miss  M*Orient,  of 
haurcHng  the  final  decision  of  a  questicm  to 
very  important  to  myself,  for  thoug^h  I  have 
•iNMtimes  flattered  myself  that  my  attentions 
wrv  not  ill  rrmved,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I 
hav*  crcr  once  received  what  I  could  call 
tircidid  ef>coui»gement.'~ 

Tliia  MioMMa  thought  \  cry  uureasooable,  for 
•)n>  CMUinly  had  gone  as  far  as  ^e  well  could 
*iUitiut  appearing  downright  forward.  No 
at !      Why,  what  would  the  roan 
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have?  But  these  sensitive  gentlemen  are  so 
hard  to  be  dealt  with.  Well,  if  she  had  mit  given 
him  as  much  encouragement  as  he  desired  be- 
fore, she  deten;nined  ]ii^t  she  would  now  make 
up  for  it. 

"  Perhttjw,  Mr.  FitKpatrick,"  she  said,  looking 
modestly  downward — "  you — ^you — might  have 
been  led  into  error  upon  that  point.  It  i»  m> 
difficult  to  show  the  real  state  of  ones  heart  on 
such  occasions.  For  my  part,  I  never  could 
bring  myself  [with  marked  emphasis]  to  expritis 
onehalfnfxchatlfeeL     I  pever  could,  indt-wl.' 

"  Then  you  encourage  me  to  ho})e  tJjat  the 
decided  reserve  and  coldness  I  sometimc!>  thuugiil 
I  could  perceive  was  not  wholly  unfuvourable,  «k 
I  feared.*' 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick — really — you— you — 
must  exert  your  own  penetration  [with  a  smile  of 
great  significBDcc] — you  must  allow  Muicttiing 
to  natural  timidity  and — and — .  At  all  event* 
be  assured  that  you  were  utterly  mistaken,  in 
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it  would  be  absurd  to  offer  any  reasoos  in  defence 
<jf  my  election.  Where  virtue,  grace,  gentleiiess, 
and  worth  are  united  with  a  sincere  unconscious' 
ness  of  merit,  a  man  may  rather  claim  applause 
than  require  apology,  for  bestowing  the  nio«t 
intimate  affections  that  a  fellow  being  can  lay 
claim  to." 

Miss  M'Orient  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
eurth  with  niodeaty  at  all  this  praise.  She  with- 
stfKxl  the  storm,  however,  with  great  fortitude, 
and  recovered  her  »elf-|x)89ession  in  time  for  the 
conclusion  of  llie  speech,  which  was  to  her  the 
most  important  of  the  whole. 

"  To  you,  therefore,  dear  Miss  M'Orient,  in 
the  first  instance,  1  turn  for  assistance  in  my 
anxiety.  A  word  from  you,  I  am  sure,  would 
set  all  my  doubts  at  rest.  I  know  too  well  your 
generosity,  your  kinducas,  and,  forgive  my 
adding,  I  rely  too  much  upon  your  knowledge 
of  myself,  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  you  will  aid 
me  to  be  happy." 

This  was  coining  Ut  the  point.     Tf  (lii»  were 
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out  a  **  declaration,'"  l^Iimosa  did  not  know  whit 
wan.      AccordingW  she   conceived  that  it<i 
t>ecanic  lier  part  to  be  eloquent  in  her  turn. 

••  I  have  beard  you,  Mr.  Fitipatrick," 
said,  in  a  solemn  manner,  **  with  an  intereA 
equal  to  your  own.  Believe  roc,  in  the  6rst 
place,  that  nothing  can  give  me  prcater  unhap- 
pincss  than  the  thought  that  I  should  at  any 
time,  evil)  unintentionally«  have  given  you  a 
njoment's  pain.  To  be  what  you  have  painted 
me  will  never,  I  fear,  be  in  my  power,  but  If  any 
thing  could  move  me  to  become  all  that  vuu 
desire,  it  would  be  the  deep  sense  I  feel  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me."  ^H 

This  speech  put  Mr.  FitT^patrick  fairly  at  lis 
wits'  end.     He  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  ; 
liim  like  one  perfectly  perplcxetl. 

"  Yes — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  the  lady  continc 
rising  in  dignity  as  she  proceeded — "  I  have 
<»b.<erved  the  attentions  of  which  you  speak^ 
should  be  dull  indeed,  if  I  could  be  insensible  to 
such  marks  of  regard,  proceeding  from  such  a 
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oource,  I  have  long  obsen'etl  your  worth,  your 
genuine  kindness  of  heart,  your  sensibility  to 
every  sorrow  but  your  own,  and  I  will  no  longer 
hciiitatc  to  confess  that  in  assenting  to  what  you 
term  your  happiness  I  confirm  my  own. 
Receive — "  she  said,  extending  her  hand  towards 
him,  while  her  countenance  glowed  with  emotion 
and  her  cheek  was  steeped  in  tears — "  receive  a 
iiand  which  I  only  wisli  were  worthy  of  the 
heart  that  claims  it." 

At  this  address,  notwithstanding  the  suspense 
iu  which  Fitzpatrick's  circumstances  stood,  he 
could  hardly  restrain  a  convulsion  of  laughter. 
Preserving,  however,  his  goo<i  breeding  and  his 
gravity  together,  he  took  the  young  lady's  hand, 
and  said  with  great  promptness  and  delicacy  :  — 

"  My  dear  Miss  M'Orient,  I  take  entirely  on 
myself  tlie  blame  of  thi.s  most  unpleasant  misa{>- 
prehcusion.  You  have  indeed  judged  rightly  of 
the  nature  of  my  feelings,  but  they  did  not  lake 
exactly  tlie  direction  you  8Up}>osc.  I  did  not 
dream  of  daring  to  entertain  such  scntimenta 
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towmrd*  Miss  M 'Orient,  who  I  hope  is  rcserred 
for  a  fmr  hapfNcr  destiny.^ 

'•  What,  ilr.    Fitapairick,"   cried 
•canelj  able  to  articulate — *^  you  did  oat  vatm 
me  all  this  time ! " 

'*  Oh,  no— I  onlj  hoped  that  you  might  use 
your  influcooo  for  tn«  with  Miss  dc  Courcy,  to 
whma  my  attcntkoa  ham  boeo  ao  evident  thibl 
thought  no  one  could  miatake  than.'*  ^M 

At  this  Mimosa  could  do  no  less  than  faint  in 
bar  chair,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  gentleman, 
who  however  had  the  satis&ctiao  to  observe  that 
she  was  tiot  loog  in  coming  to  herself.  For  aooe 
time  she  could  only  apply  to  her  salts  aad 
verbena  in  silence.  If  she  were  overwhelafllj 
with  modesty  before,  she  was  ready  now  to  nP 
to  tile  ground  with  shame  and  mortified  vanity. 
These  were  not  at  all  remoTed  by  her  obserriog, 
as  her  glance  fell  for  an  instant  on  Mr.  Fitx- 
patrick's  countenance,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  politeness,  he  could  not  repress  the  play  of  a 
certain  prorokingly  intelligent  expression  about 
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the  lips  and  eyes.  She  recovered  herself,  how- 
ever, with  tolerable  presence  of  mind.  It  was  a 
plesHure  to  her,  ahe  said,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  had  so  far  vindicated  the  good  taste 
which  she  had  always  ascribed  to  hioi.  Not 
being  aware  that  such  declarations  are  always 
made  by  deputy,  she  had  fallen  into  an  error 
which  had  quite  enough  of  the  comic  to  account 
for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick'a  smile. 

Mr.  Fitz|)atrick,  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
Miss  M'Orient's  character,  knew  that  be  had 
lost  nothing  by  tliis  awkward  etourdrrie.  He 
took  thobe  bits  with  so  much  humility,  that  Miss 
M'Orient  grew  weary  of  inflicting  them,  and 
said  in  a  relenting  tone — 

**  I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all  is  not 
ended  by  this  cicplanation.  Well,  Mr.  Fit£- 
patrick,  so  Miu  dc  Courcy,  then,  is  the  divinity 
whi>!>i-  uiiering  of  sighs  and  vows  1  have  so  un- 
fairly intercepted.  I  am  anxious  to  mak*  proper 
restitution.** 

Mr.  Fhzptlrick  replied  in  llie  aiHrmative. 
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— as- 


"  Well,  you  shall  have  my  iater^t  wtlh 
cousin,  who,  I  can  tell  you  already,  is  not 
sensible  to  your  merits.  Farewell !  you  need 
nothing  of 

"  Oh,  oh ! 
honour  bright !" 
hand  upon  his  1 

And  to  do  hi 
of  it  until  three  v 


S3  RfOrient — Oh,  hoth 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  laying 


ice,  he  did  not  tell  «^ 
;s  after  his  marriage  « 
Miss  de  Courcy,  and  then  to  her  alone,  and 
the  strictest  confidence,  in  which  (be  it  unt 
stood)  we  now  communicate  it  to  the  reader 
the  M'Orients,  we  can  assure  him,  are  still  at 
and  flourishing  in  our  neighbourhood. 


.V  !    I',-; 
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ORANGE  AND  GREEN. 


Erin,  thy  nlent  tear  nerer  ihall  i 

Erin,  thy  languid  imile  ne'er  ihall  increase; 

Till,  like  the  rain-bow'i  light, 

Thy  Tarioos  tinta  nnite. 

And  form  in  heaven's  sight 
One  arch  of  peace  t 

Thomas' MooBi. 


The  night  was  fidliog  dreaiy. 

In  meny  Bandon  town. 
When  in  hia  cottage  weaiy. 

An  Orangeman  laj  down. 
The  sammer  ann  in  aplendoar 

Had  set  upon  the  rala^ 
And  ahonts  of  "  No  aonaadar  I ' 

Arose  npon  the  gale. 


t**i 
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IV. 

"  In  yonder  rale  contending. 

Alone  against  that  crew. 
Mj  life  and  limbs  defending, 

An  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark  !  hear  that  fearfal  waraing. 

There's  death  in  wvj  tone— 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  momii^, 

And  hear'n  prolong  yonr  own  I ' 


The  Orange  heart  was  melted. 

In  pity  to  the  green ; 
He  heard  the  tale  and  fslt  it. 

His  rery  aool  within. 
"  Dread  not  that  angry  warning. 

Though  death  be  in  it*  tone — 
I'll  save  your  life  till  morning. 

Or  I  will  lose  my  own." 
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Now,  round  his  \ow\y  dwelling 

The  atifcTy  torrent  press "d, 
A  hundred  yoices  swelling, 

The  Orangeman  address'd — 
*'  Arise,  »n»e,  and  follow 

The  chase  along  the  plain  I 
In  yonder  slonj  hollow 

Your  only  son  is  slain  '.  " 


VII. 


With  rising  shouts  they  gather 

Upon  the  track  amain, 
And  leave  the  childlt>se  father. 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  frighted  stranger, 

In  corert  where  he  lay — 
"  Arise  !  "  he  said,  "all  danger 

Is  gone  and  past  away  t 
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VIII. 

"  I  had  •  (on— one  onljr, 

One  lored  •■  mj  life, 
Thy  hand  has  left  me  loneljr, 

In  that  accursed  strife. 
I  piedgeA  my  wmrd  to  ssre  thee. 

Until  the  storm  shoold  cease^ 
I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  the»— 

Arise,  and  go  in  peace !  " 


IX. 


The  stranger  soon  departed. 

From  that  nnhappj  rale ; 
The  father,  broken-hearted. 

Lay  brooding  o'er  that  tale. 
Full  twenty  samaaen  after 

To  siWer  tamed  his  fawrd; 
And  yet  the  sonnd  of  laagliter 

From  him  ms  i 
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The  niglit  was  falling  dr 

In  Mmmrj  Wexford  tovm, 
Wkea  ia  his  etbin  weary, 

A  pcMant  laid  biro  down. 
And  many  •  roice  was  siogin; 

Alonj;  the  rammer  rale, 
And  Wexford  town  was  ringing 

With  shouts  of  •'  Granua  UiW. 


XI. 


Beside  the  water*,  laving 

The  feet  of  aged  trew. 
The  green  Oag,  gaily  waving. 

Was  spread  against  the  breeie— 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting, 

Loud  voices  filled  the  towo. 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating, 

"  Doien,  Orangemen,  lie  down  !  " 
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XII. 

Hark !  'mid  the  stirring  clangour, 

That  woke  the  echoea  there, 
Loud  Toices  high  in  anger. 

Rise  on  the  evening  air. 
like  biUowB  of  the  ocean. 

He  sees  them  hurry  on— 
And,  'mid  the  wild  commotion, 

An  Orangeman  alone. 


XIII. 

"  Mj  hair,"  be  said,  "  is  hoaiy, 

And  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story 

Would  shame  your  cruel  Iwnd. 
Full  twenty  years  and  orer 

Hare  changed  my  heart  and  brow, 
And  I  am  grown  a  lorer 

Of  pMce  and  oonoofd  now. 

VOL.  III.  L 


flS 
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xtv. 


"  1 1  iru!«  not  tbns  I  greeted 
Vour  brother  of  the  Gre«D; 

When  fainting  and  defeated, 
I  &eelp  took  him  in. 

1  pledged  mr  word  to  save  him, 
From  vengeance  rushing  on, 

1  kept  the  pledge  I  g^re  hiro, 
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\VI. 

U]>oii  bis  bosom  falling, 

That  old  man's  tears  caiue  down ; 
Deep  memory  recalling 

That  cot  and  fatal  town. 
"  The  hand  that  would  offend  tbee. 

My  being  lirst  shall  end  ; 
I'm  living  to  defend  tbee, 

My  saviour  and  my  friend  !  " 


xvn. 


He  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Address 'd  the  wondering  crowd, 
With  fervent  spirit  burning, 

He  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders, 

Their  aged  foe  to  greet ; 
lliey  raised  him  on  their  shoulders 

And  chair'd  him  through  (he  street. 
l2 
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r- 

^^^1 

As  he  had  sa 

stranger,            ^^^| 

From  p 

ing  dioo,                    ^^^H 

So  in  his  day 

^^1 

Did  HeaT'n  rei 

imher  faim.               ^^^^B 

By  joyous  crowds 

*r*t         il 1 

^^^^^^^M 

The  worthy  pair  were  seen, 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended 
Of  Orange  and  of  Green. 
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philotophe  lime  les  Tu-tare*  pour  ttn  dii^ni^ 
mer  les  voifint. 


Cn  tel 

<1'  aimer  les  voifint 


*'  Now,  gen'lcmcn  !  please  to  take  your  pluci-s. 
All  right  behind  ?"' 

"All  right" 

Such  was  the  signal  fur  our  starting  on  a 
charming  autumn  afternoon,  from  one  of  iht- 
hotels  in  the  west-end  of  London,  whither  I  hail 
been  drawn  from  the  quiet  reiiremeui  of  "  our 
neighbourhood"  by  auine  business  not  necessary 
liere  to  be  detailed.  We  were  seated  in  the 
Bristol  stage.  The  gay  verandas  of  Piccaililly 
flew  rapidly  by  the  windows  of  the  coaoh  in 
which    I    sat,  a   loncly-hcartcd   passenger.     .So 
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absorbed  was  I,  indefnl,   by  the  recolfcclieir 
my  private  bu^ineiis,  that  we  had   left  Hounslow 
behind  us,  before  I  tbought  of  turning  my  attm- 


tion  to  my  fello 
one  who  had  on^ 
puarance.      He  wa 
ixjuntenance  and  fra 
by  ill  health.    Th< 
of  what  I  could  not 


igere.  There  was  only 
remarkable  ia  Iris  sp* 
nan  of  middle  siec,  his 
ittenuated  by  ye&rs  ami 
IS,  in  his  manner,  «i  air 
lip  considering  aff«t«i 
simplicity,  and  a  smile  of  mawkish  benevo- 
lence played  over  his  features,  except  when  be 
addressed  or  was  addressed  by  a  very  agreeable 
and  gentle-mannered  old  lady  who  sat  in  the 
comer  opposite,  and  seemed  tenderly  solicitous 
about  his  comfort,  or  by  a  fine,  good-natured 
and  sensible-looking  young  fellow,  who  occupied 
the  only  remaining  seat.  At  such  times  his 
countenance  assumed  a  peevishness,  and  even  a 
sourness  which  accorded  very  ill  with  the  moon- 
light sweetness  that  illumined  it  when  he  either 
listened  or  spoke  to  others.  As  night  approached, 
he  drew  from  one  pocket  a  kind  of  flat  cape, 
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which  he  tied  around  his  shoulders,  an  I  thought, 
for  the  greater  warmth.  What  was  my  surprise, 
however,  as  he  applied  one  comer  to  his  lips,  to 
see  it  suddenly  swell  into  tlic  form  of  a  comfort- 
able pillow,  against  which  he  leaned  at  ease, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  that  pigeon 
called  a  pouter.  He  next  produced  fronj  another 
pocket  what  seemed  a  folded  napkin,  but  which, 
by  a  similar  process,  became  transformed  into  a 
handsome  cushion,  upon  which  he  installed  his 
person  with  deliberate  care.  Not  satisSed  with 
this,  he  produced  a  third,  which  he  inflated  to 
an  equal  size  and  elasticity.  Placing  this  last 
behind  his  back,  in  the  comer  of  the  coach,  he 
pasiicd  an  arm  through  the  side-loop,  and,  thus 
ftupjKirted,  dropped  into  a  balmy  sluml>er. 

I  thought  the  old  gentleman  travelled  a  guiNi 
deal  at  his  ease,  but  as  my  fellow  passengers 
seemed  to  be  all  of  the  same  party,  even  a  smile 
might  be  considered  rude,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  my  reflections  to  my  own  mind.  If  this 
be  not  the  magic  of  nature,  thought  I,  it  is  surely 
l3 
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that  of  art.  Mardi  I'orward,  intellect !  If  »c  m 
almdy  able  to  put  a  be<1-Uck  into  the  pocket 
of  a  surtout,  who  knows  what  our  aoos  may  do 
with  the  bouse  and  gardens  ?  Methinks,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  oifercd  one  of  his  cusbku 
to  the  lady . 

On  leaving  the  coach,  I  took  an  opportti 
of  inquiring  from  the  coachman  tiie  name 
fellow  iHissengvr. 

"  He\  a  rum  old  getiUeman,  sir,  isn't  he? 
said  cuachey,  smiling  as  he  condc 
helped  the  guard  to  put  down  a  heavy 
"  That's  Mr.  Everard  Sweetman,  the  great  phi- 
lanthropist, that  your  honour  might  hear  oT^I 
the  ncwspa|M.-rs.  That^s  his  wife  and  son  that 
travel  with  htm.  They  have  caught  him  at  last, 
your  honour,  and  I  believe  there's  an  end  to  his 
philanthropy,  for  this  turn,  at  all  events."" 

Is  il  piissible  ?  Evcrard  Sweetman  !   I  thoug 
1  »huuld  renicniber  that  face,  but  though  it 
not  so  long  since  I  hod  left  home,  I  liad 
much  mure  than  I  had  seen  of  our  eccent 


IflacoMfingl^j 
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neighbour.  And  is  this  the  end  of  all  Ins  mighty 
projects  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
race  ? 

Everard  Sweetnian,  gentle  reader,  inlicrite<i 
from  his  father  one  of  the  handsomest  nian&ionA 
and  demesnes  in  our  neighbourhood;  a  pro{Krtv 
wliich  was  more  than  doubled  by  his  marringe 
with  one  of  the  most  amiable  young  women  in 
the  place,  lu  directing  the  management  of  thrir 
time,  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  you,  doubt- 
less, gentle  reader,  have  observed,  are  le«l  by 
some  jiurposc  or  another,  goo<i  or  evil.  Sona- 
choose  one  pleasure,  some  another  ;  son)c  clircct 
all  their  exertions  to  forward  their  advuncemunt 
in  tiiis  world;  some  prefer  hiliouriug  for  the 
next;  w>me  work  for  vice,  a  few  perhaps  for 
virtue ;  a  great  many  for  both  together ;  but 
almost  all  are  active  in  one  pursuit  or  another. 
There  is  one  claiu>,  however,  who  form  an  ex- 
ception to  tlie  rest,  and  whose  occupation  (if  any 
euipluymcnt  of  theirs  deserve  the  namr;  may 
best  be  denoted  by  the  very  vulgar,  but  ai  ')>" 
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time  Tvrj  rzpreanve  term. 
It  U  tbcir  boMt  to  be  free  from  prejadke  d 
cverj  kind  ;  to  them  their  native  soil  is  no  more 
than  en  island  at  the  antipodes ;  a  father,  a  wi/e. 
a  brothrr,  arc  regarded  as  a  portioD  of  the 
i;eacnil  man  of  mankind  ;  borne,  kindred,  the 
aututa  ocutU  rrgio  are  words  that  cany  with 
then  Do  a«rakening  influence ;  all  particular  : 
ftetions  being  swallowed  up,  as  thejr  would  ha^ 
you  think,  in  the  glow  of  general  benevole 
They  arc  ready  for  any  thing  you  offer,  and 
can  give  them  nothing  so  good  that  they  will 
l>c  always  on  the  look  out  for  better.  Tfa 
hare  no  vulgar  attachment  to  any  set  of  fixed 
and  immutable  principles;  the  mind,  with  them, 
carries  her  jesses  always  loose,  an  unhooded 
hawk,  for  ever  ready  to  soar  at  any  floating 
paradox  that  catches  its  attention.  Z>M/y,  Jide- 
lity,  constancy,  humility,  are  obsolete  words  in 
their  vocabulary.  They  will  not  openly  censure 
them,  but  they  are  not  fond  oi  talking  about 
them.     They  are  virtues  of  too  narrow  a  walk 
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for  such  excursive  spirits,  who  dislike  nothing 
so  much  as  the  idea  of  restriction  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

Living  at  his  leisure,  perfectly  at  ease  on  all 
terrestrial  ]x>int!i,  and  never  accustomed  to  be 
restricted  in  his  reading,  Mr.  Everard  Sweet- 
man  was  an  individual  of  that  species  so  common 
in  our  day,  and  of  which  I  have  furnished  above 
a  very  faint  description.  It  was  liis  custom, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  to  stray  along  the 
groves  and  hedges  in  the  neighbourhotxl,  study- 
ing the  works  of  those  immortal  persons  who 
have  devoted  themsi-lves  to  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  and  striving  to  divine 
why  they  had  hitherto  done  lo  little  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  so  great  an  object. 

Let  it  not  be  sup|>osod  tliat,  in  relating  Mr. 
Sweetmon's  history,  we  have  the  least  design  of 
exposing  his  profisscd  motives  to  derision.  No, 
unhalluwcd  indeed  would  lie  the  smile  that  a  well 
intentioned  though  erroneous  enthusiasm  would 
awaken.     He  who  proclaims  himself  a  philon- 
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thropist  profesacfl  himself  the  first  of  human 
beings — the  friend  of  his  Creator  and  his  crea- 
tures—and is  entitled  to  the  veneration,  and  if  his 
actions  correi^pond  to  his  professions,  to  the  grati- 
tude, of  every  well-regulated  mind. 

But  as  there  are  certain  knowing  counterfcita 
abroad,  who  would  have  you  suppose  tiiey  labour 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  when  the  rogues  know 
well  that  they  are  only  working  for  their  own 
vanity,  their  own  ambition,  their  own  self- 
conceit  ;  as  this  sacred  title  is  someumes  be- 
stowed on  knaves  who  seek  to  deceive  other*, 
and  fools  who  labour  to  deceive  themselves, 
the  well-meaning  reader  will  excuse  me  if  I  du 
not,  in  the  coomion  piirase,  take  all  for  gold  that 
glitters. 

One  soft  spring  morning,  when  the  heavens 
we/e  still  and  close,  the  groves  all  breathless, 
and  the  lake  a  mirror.  Air.  Sweeimao  had  a  sin- 
gular train  of  thought,  in  which  the  whole  truth 
hurst  upon  him  at  a  flash.  The  scene  of  tliis 
radiant  vision  was  a  shaded  slope,  to  which  he 
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had  rambled,  with  Moore's  "Utopia'"  in  one 
jxickct,  oiul  a  volume  of  I'lato  in  the  other.  Here, 
as  he  meditated  on  his  favourite  theme,  with  hiH 
eyelids  dropped,  while  one  hand  held  the  book 
and  die  other  supported  his  thoughtful  brow. 

And  o'er  hu  forebe>d  u  he  beat 
Oft  hi*  beating  fingm  went. 


lunian  life  appeared  to  his  mind  like  a  plane 
^urface,  and  happiness  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Besides  (his 
straight  line  were  numberless  others,  oblique, 
elliptical,  parabolic,  bias,  zig>sag,  transverse, 
retrograde.  All  these  latter  lines,  in  pro^Kirlion 
as  they  removed  further  from  the  central  one, 
wereemblematicof  the  various  degree«of  miiicry. 
It  appeared  evident  now  to  our  philoM>pher,  that 
what  be  chute  lu  call  a  reitilinfal  course  of  con- 
duct was  the  one  most  nearly  allied  to  happi- 
ness, and  that  oil  the  errors  of  mankind  aratc 
from  their  swerving  more  or  less  to  the  one  aide 
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or  the  oUicT,  the  degree  of  error  and  consequent 
iinhappiitMM  bearing  an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  deviation.  The  brilliant  tide  of  discovery 
did  DM  reat  here.  The  causes  of  such  deviation 
were  yet  to  be  invosligated,  and  were  found  to 
oooaiat  to  certain  impulses  of  the  mind,  impelling 
it  now  this  way,  now  that,  in  pursuit  of  gold,  or 
fame,  or  pleasure,  or  revenge,  or  any  other  base 
pursuit,  but  more  than  all  in  the  general  igno- 
rance of  what  might  be  the  wisest  system  to 
pursue.  As  ail  their  wanderings  therefore  arose 
from  a  mistaken  idea  of  tho  true  road  to  hap> 
pincBS,  from  their  choosing  some  wrong  line  in- 
stead of  the  right  one,  it  was  evident  they  only 
ri'quircd  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  fact  in  order 
to  amend  their  courses,  and  that  information 
(please  Providence)  he  was  determined  lo  impart 
to  thcni.  As  lo  what  he  had  heard  uhen  he  was  a 
child,  of  mankind  being  in  a  fallen  state,  and  con-  ^j 
sequently  "  inclined  to  evil  from  their  youth,"  he  ^M 
thought  too  highly  of  his  species  to  let  it  weigh 
well  with  him.    He  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
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you  could  persuade  a  miser  to  throw  his  gold 
into  the  river,  if  you  could  only  show  him  that 
avarice  was  injurious  both  to  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  others — tiiat  the  greatest  libertine 
would  become  as  mortified  as  an  anchoret,  pro- 
vided you  could  only  logically  prove  to  him 
that  such  indulgences  were  mischievous — and 
that  the  most  liquorish  bon  vivant  would  lay 
down  his  glass,  if  the  evils  of  intemperance  were 
demonstrated  to  him  by  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  the  syllogism  that  you  u)uld  offer.  He 
had,  in  truth,  a  wonderfully  high  opinion  of  the 
human  race,  and  was  finnly  convinced,  that,  if  it 
were  still  in  a  degradwl  state,  he  was  himself  the 
Avatar  who  was  destined  to  restore  it. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  heca> 
tomb  on  demonstrating  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  square  of  the  hypothcnuse.  Mr.  Sweet* 
man  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to  his  discovery,  and 
that  hecatomb  was  his  family  estate  and  the 
settlements  of  his  wife  and  children.  What 
glory !  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  an  humble 
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iDdiridual  like  himself  to  acoompliflh  that 
Plato,  Anstotlr,  Pythagoras,  and  all  the  gnat 
phOoanphcn  of  antiquity  only  contemplated  in 
vaio  abstractixm.  How  beautifully  simple  wu 
the  truth  !  The  disease  of  the  world  was  that  all 
are  going  wrong,  and  the  remedy  to  make  them 
go  right.  Could  anything  be  more  comprt- 
hcnatve?  The  first  thing  now-  to  be  done  was 
tonmove  fnmi  the  minds  of  mankind  all  fonuer 
Aodona  upon  this  subject,  and  to  substitute  those 
df  the  rectilineal  system  in  their  place.  The 
best  way  of  commencing  so  desirable  but  arduu 
a  acheme  was  evidently  to  found  an  exteosi 
aeminary  fur  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  ne* 
ideaa.  fiut  this  was  an  imdcrtaking  so  hazardous 
in  point  of  expense  that  Mr.  Sweetroan  na& 
tempted  to  give  over  the  idea,  and  let  his  syst 
perish  with  himself,  or  trust  lo  chance  for 
celebrity  (a  degree  of  lukcwarniness  in  the  caui 
of  philanthropy  with  which  he  afterwards  se* 
verely  rcproachcti  himself).  Mrs.  Sweetman, 
a  shrewd  as  well  as  amiable  woman,  took  the 
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utmost  alarm  at  the  idea  of  carrying  the  system 
into  practice  in  this  manner,  although  she  had 
listened  to  all  its  details  with  great  sweetness  and 
complacency  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  verbal 
speculation. 

"  Found  a  seminary,  my  love! — what  pro- 
})city  have  we  that  cuuld  support  so  continual  a 
charge  ?  " 

"  Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  said  Swectman,  with 
a  sigh,  "  the  expense  indeed  is  formidable." 

"  Besides,  my  dear  Everard,"  said  his  spouse, 
enc-ouraged  by  this  tone  of  acquiescence,  "  it 
strikes  me,  tliat,  after  all,  what  is  original  in  this 
lyitem  of  yours  is  very  ({uesiionablc ,  and  what 
is  true  may  appear  to  many  not  very  original. 
What  is  it  but  n  new  mode  of  setting  forth  what 
all  the  world  knows  [K'rfectly  well  already  ?  I 
am  afraid  they  will  say  that  you  sliow  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  in  supposing  that  men 
will  not  sometimes  continue  to  prefer  vioc  to 
virtue  nt  all  hazards,  and  that  you  tell  nothing 
new  in  letting  them  know  thai  it  is  thiir  paadooa 
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and  their  pleasures  that  set  them  astray  i 
what  is  right." 

This  was  an  ill-judged  stroke  of  Mrs. 
man.     She  had  better  have  confined  herself  ' 
the  question  of  expense,  and   left  it   to  Prtni- 
dence  to  enlighten  her  husband's  mind  upon  I 
excessive  folly  of  his  system. 

"  You  don't  understand,  my  dear,"  he  ( 
with  a  peevish  smile,  "  the  nature  of  your  edu- 
cation has  restricted  your  ideas  upon  these  i 
jects.     An  ignorance  of  human  nature,  truly  J 
You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  i 
come  hastily  to  these  conclusions — I  have 
been  without  reflecting  on  the  matter.    An  ign 
ranee  of  human  nature !     Very  well,  indeed." 

"  My  dear  Everard,"  said  Mrs.  Sweetman, 
taking  his  hand  affectionately,  "  I  did  not  charge 
you  with  an  ignorance  of  human  nature;  I 
merely  spoke  of  what  might  be  said  by  uthers.^'^l 

This  apology  did  not  satisfy  the  philosopher, 
and  he  devoted  himself  more  ardently  than  evt 
to  the  digesting  of  bis  system.     In  his  suspeni 
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about  the  seminary  he  consulted  his  bmther-itw 
law,  Mr.  M'Donough,  a  gentleman  as  completely 
the  reverse  of  all  that  he  was  himself  as  any  indi- 
vidual  could  be.  Mr.  M'Donough  was  a  plain, 
sensible  man,  very  clear-headed,  and  a  little 
impatient  of  the  slowness  of  those  who  had  the 
n>isfortune  to  be  otherwise.  He  had  not  one 
spark  of  originality  in  his  composition,  and  what 
was  more,  he  bad  a  strong  tendency  to  despise 
what  was  called  originality  in  others.  He  was 
a  man  of  heavy,  muscular  form,  a  dark,  and 
some  thought,  a  saturnine  expression  of  coun- 


tenance. 


A  mao,  that  like  the  fndt 

Of  the  hug*  InilUa  tne,  did,  undeitiotb 
A  mgfed  00T«ffD(  yet  contaio  wilhio  Un 
Th«  fweet  mOk  of  ■  nice  humanity. 


■  He  had  not  the  least  genius  in  the  world  for  n 

■  paradox  ;  he  firmly  believed  and  strictly  prac- 
Used  his  religion,  and,  so  (ar  as  he  could,  made 
all  his  houseliold  practice  it  alaa     He  had  very 
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little  Ictcure,  croa  if  b«  had  tbc  ioi 
(or  fanaiiig  gmU.  philanthropic  adiaMa, 
chidiy  occupied,  while  Mr.  Swcetnun  ms  pit* 
puring  to  confer  happiness  oa  the  whole  h 
racct  in  looking  to  the  education  of  his  child; 
diifMoaing  chanty  in  secret  to  the  surroundi 
poor,  promoting  good  will  and  ooneord 
hit  neighbours  and  dependents,  and  ext< 
ptvcticiil  blesfiings  to  all  within  the  circle  of 
influtmce.  It  may  be  sumiiaed  how  likely 
an  indix-idual  was  to  enter  into  the  high-flowiT 
acbemc*  of  nur  philanthropist. 

Nothing,  indectl,  could  wpial  his  astonishment 
when  Mr.  Sweetraan,  having  found  him  in 
library,  drew  a  cl>aJr  to  the  round  table, 
laying  upon  it  a  number  of  plans,  charts,  and 
papers  descriptive  of  the  rectilineal  system,  ud- 
folded  his  designs  and  their  principia  at  ample 
length.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  M'Donough  did 
not  possess  the  rare,  tbc  very  rare  and  invaluablc 
gift,  of  communicating  good  counsel  without 
wounding  pride.     Having  none  himself,  he 
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apt  to  suppose  others  equally  free  from  it,  and 
made  no  allowance  for  it  iu  bis  mode  of  opening 
their  eyes. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclnimed,  with  a  face  in 
which  Sweetman  fancied  he  could  discover  secret 
envy  lurking  under  a  look  of  honest  surprise  and 
remonstrance,  "  is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  Kupposc  that  nulxxly  knew  before 
yourself  that  tlie  mass  uf  mankind  are  going 
wrong,  and  that  they  would  lie  all  the  happier 
for  going  right  ?  Correct  your  ideas,"  said  he, 
"  and  learn  to  be  humble  and  rational  Men 
know  as  well  as  you  do  that  they  are  going 
wrong,  and  they  will  continue  knowingly  to  do 
so,  as  long  as  the  indulgence  of  human  passion 
and  (he  pursuit  of  temporal  interests  shall  be 
agreeable  to  our  unhappy  nature.  Can  you  not 
see  that  your  straight  and  crooked  lines  are 
nothing  more  than  giving  a  new  form  to  truths 
ns  well  or  better  known  than  the  lloman  alphabet  ? 
but  the  vanity  which  makes  ynu  blind  to  the 
staleneits  of  what  you  call  your  discovery  is  ■ 
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trifle  in  comparison  with  the  arroganc«  whiri 
leads  you  to  wish  that  it  should  supersede  all  (ht 
labours  of  the  ancients,  and  even  the  very  wori 
of  the  Deity  himself.  If  you  would  really  i 
your  species,  first  busy  yourself  in  dixhar 
your  essential  duties,  then  add  as  much  to  i 
as  you  will.  It  is  a  bad  beginning  to  vour  ] 
lanthropy  to  wrong  your  fauiiiy  and  negk 
your  tenantry  and  your  dependents,  and  all  in 
pursuit  of  a  speculative  scheme  which  has  nu 
more  substance  than  that  cloud  above  our  heaj^l 
Employ  your  talents  (since  you  are  con6deDt  of 
possessing  them)  in  urging  mankind  to  follow 
the  light  that  has  been  given  them,  instead  of 
helping  to  extinguish  the  little  that  remains  i^B 
earth,  for  depend  upon  it,  since  you  talkof  lino^ 

h«^ 

While  listening  to  this  speech  Mr.  Sweetmao 
busied  himself  in  rolling  up  his  papers  and 
putting  them  into  a  small  tin  case,  whicli  he 
slipped  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 


you  could  not  choose  a  more  crooked  one  t 
you  are  proposing  to  yourself." 
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Good  rooming,  bruiher,"  he  said,  with  ii 
somewhat  angry  tone,  ^'  I  aee  I  am  not  to  num- 
ber philantliropy  amongst  your  virtues.  I  con- 
sulted you  upon  this  scheme  because  I  had 
always  a  high  opinion  of  your  moderation  and 
sound  sense,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken  in  you. 
It  is  easy  to  sec  why  you  can  see  no  novelty  in 
my  system.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  motivi>s  of  this 
gfeat  indignation  at  my  designs,  but  I  forliear 
to  notice  them.  It  would  he  well,  however,  if 
you  had  examined  your  own  mind  before  you 
undertook  to  fathom  mine.  You  would  not 
pcThaps  6nd  the  bottom  so  claan  as  you  suppose. 
Had  Pluto,  or  More,  or  Howard  had  such  coun- 
sellors as  you  where  would  their  works  be  now  ? 
liut  I  believe  it  was  the  better  genius  of  the 
human  race  that  prompted  yuur  spivch.  Had 
you  had  the  prudence  to  disguise  your  natural 
feelings  with  better  care  the  world  might  never 
have  been  the  wiser  fur  the  contents  of  this  box, 
(slapping  his  pocket  vehemently  with  his  hand)  i 

VOL.  HI.  M 
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but  tmw  I  am  mulved  at  every  hjuanl  to  eei 
meaoB  the  buildia  g  without  dekj.*  ^ 

"  And  I  tell  jrou,  Eirerard,"  said  Mr.  m| 
nough,  "  thit  jrau  are  about  to  lav  the  foundl 
tioB-ataoc  of  your  own  ruin,  and  that,  sq  k 
frofn  beiiig  led  by  freliogs  of  bgaaaohoee  i 
what  you  ore  undertaking,  you  lore  noibii^ 
whalcrer  but  your  own  silly  vanity  and  conceil 
whidi  you  unfortunately  pnaaeas  the  mean  4 
indulging,  and  to  gratify  which,  1  am  finniy  |M4 
auaded,  from  the  very  aature  of  your  prtMC^ 
a*  you  call  them,  you  would  riak  both  your  om 
bappioeat  and  that  of  the  whol«  human  raM 
her*  and  hcrraftcr." 


^Ah 


CHAPTER  II. 


Poor  WT«tch — he  read  »nd  read  tili  In*  bnun  turned, 
He  held  unlawful  thoughti  of  many  tkiug*. 


Thk  neighbourhood  flhortly  rung  with  (he 
fune  of  the  new  seminary.  It  was  fouiidiHl  at 
great  expense,  and  supported  at  u  greater.  It 
wu  easy  to  find  inmates  for  an  establishment 
where  all  was  gratuitous,  more  especially  as  the 
philosopher  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  all  open 
interference  with  the  religion  of  his  pupils. 
Charts  of  the  lines  were  hung  up  against  every 
wall ;  but,  alas!  do  or  say  what  he  could,  Mr. 
Swectman  was  surj)rised  to  find  the  crooked 
lines  the  favourites. 

Mr.  Swectman  excluded  all  coercive  disci- 
pUne,  laying  his  lines  of  conduct  before  the 
pupils,  and  trusting  lo  tltat  ardent  love  of  per- 
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foctioii  Ibr  which  humao  nature  has  in  all  iga 
htm  ao  vrn-,  very  remarkable,  for  their  a^B^ 
ing  the  right  oiie,  Nirvertheless,  he  found  W 
obliquity  in  his  seminary  greater  than  to  ii>e 
world  he  would  correct.  He  was  astoinabed  to 
dixorer  that  aicn  were  capable  of  stealing  where 
ihey  had  neither  the  iieccsaity  oor  example  for 
it;  that  oovetousneaa,  atiger,  pride,  and  other 
IMMtoiis  would  !<pnng  tip  in  grounds  where  he 
thought  the  seeds  had  not  been  sown:  in  a  word, 
he  found  what  many  others  find  too  late,  that 
false  mttimcnt  and  falat  philo^op/ty  are  but 
rMtniints  for  human  will. 

His  disaf>(K>intments,  however,  did  but 
Ijito  his  industry  ;  and  he  was  just  upon  the 
point  uf  seeing  all  go  as  he  wished  when  funds 
failed  him  (  The  blow  was  nn  irrecoverable  one, 
for  he  was  already  sunk  in  debt  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  his  means  The  seminary  was  seized  by 
his  creditors,  and  sold  for  a  lace  factory,  where 
he  had  soon  the  mortification  to  see  his  pupils  all 
at  work,  and  seeming  to  remember  no  more  of 
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him  or  of  his  lines  than  if  they  never  had  exintcd. 
The  ruin  did  not  rest  here.  The  family  estate 
and  house  were  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  poor  Mr.  Swcetman  shortly  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  sec  the  scenes  (beloved  in  spite  of  tlte 
philanthropy)  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest 
years  of  his  existence,  the  haunts  of  liis  youth, 
and  tlie  home  of  his  tranquil  married  life,  male, 
ing  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  advcrtiseoients 
of  an  eloquent  auctioneer.  It  was  announced 
for  sale  as  the 

BEAUTIFUL  VILLA  AND  DEMESNE^ 

situate  within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the 
SHANNON, 

TUE    QUEEN   OP    IRISU    RIVERS; 

while  the  front  windows  command  an  enchanting 
prospect,  including  a  view  of  the 

CELEBKATEO  RBCTIU.NEAL  SEMINARY 

or  Till 

GREAT  PHILANTHROPIST,  MR.  SWEETMAN, 

ice  &C.  ice. 
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they  say  people  thinks  a  dale  of  him  in  other 
places.     He  was  a  great   scholar  they  say,  but 
he  had  no  more  sinsc  than  a  child.      Mi;jther 
M'Donough,  that  doesn't  read   the  one  half  as 
much,  would  buy  an'  sell  him  at  any  fair  in  the 
counthry.    It's  afther  thoughts  of  his  own  the 
luasther  used  always  be  goin'  in  place  o'  looidn' 
to  those   about    him,  on'  taking   care   o'    the 
tenanthry  as  a  landlord  ought  to  do.     An'  still 
an'  all  he  bad  a  way  o'  talkin'  with  him,  now, 
that  wlien  he'd  once  begin  at  you  he'd  persuade 
you  out  o'  your  eyesighih,  as  it's  my  opinion  he 
often  persuaded   himself.     'Tisn't   good,  sir,   I 
b'lieve  sometimes,  God  help  us,   for  people  to 
know  loo  much  without  the  grace  o'  God.     It 
dhrawB  their   thoughts   away   from   whut   they 
ought  to  do.     It  would  be  betther  for  Misther 
Sweetraan,  any  way,  he  never  opened  a  reodin'- 
made-asy,  than  to  read  himself  as  he  did  out  o' 
house  an'  home.     An'  sure  what  hurt,  if  be  done 
any  good  by  it  ?" 

The  unfortunate  philantlmipist  arrived  at  the 


^^^H^    little  tared  oat  of  the^f 

^^^^      eHeorphiltMopliicalprHM 

tuui  tbe  kiodneas  to  ncfniq 

in  his  downfaU,  and  ami 

ticvnl,)  with  remone  for  M 

r 

bam  privately  a  sum  nifl 
iaianu  of  a  neighbouring  i 
Svtetinan  quietly  sit  down 
the  garden  of  the  human  i| 
was  he  to  sufTcr  his  disci 
harin'{  sacrilicvd  so  much 
Accxmlingly,  one  summer 
of  tbe  family  were  up,  pu 
had  ill  his  pocket,  and  com 
children  to  the  care  of  Pro 
the  pinitgh  horse,  and  set  c 
covery  in  the  cities  of  tbe  e 
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open,  and  Kitty  the  housemaid  burst  into  the 
room,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  missiz,  missiz,  that  I  may  never  die  in 
sin  if  the  masthcr  isn't  gone  phUandherin  about 
the  country  ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Kitty  ?* 

"  'M  sure,  ma'am,  I  seen  him  myself  puttin' 
a  night-cap  an'  the  box  o'  papers  in  his  pocket, 
an'  there  he's  now  gone  ihrottin'  down  the  aveny 
an'  he  mounted  upon  Knowing  Tom,  that  was 
wantin'  this  very  momin'  to  rite  airth  to  the 
praties." 

Mrs.  Sweetman  started  up  in  terror. 

"  Run,  Kitty,  run — call  master  James,  and 
tclJ  him  to  follow  your  master  instantly— make 
haste ! " 

The  energetic  housemaid  was  in  all  comers  in 
an  instant. 

"  Maslher  James  !  get  up,  sir — there'*  your 
father  gone  off  from  us  !  Jack,  Jack  !  I  say, 
get  up,  an'  saddle  the  mare  for  masther  Jamr*." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  James  Swertman  w&i 
mS 
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borwback  ;    and  Msoompaoicd   bj  Jack 


fool,  punticd  the  fugiiive  phiianthntptst 
MOOA  rapidity  ••  a  »parin  a-piccc  on  each  of  fan 
ataiT*«  teH  would  »uffer  hini  to  lue.  Mr.  Svacl- 
man  was  trotting  quietly  along  br  the  fngnat 
hedgeways  inhalbg  the  delicious  iQon)ingair.aid 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  early  Hay,  when  the 
cry  of  "  Maatbcr !  M— a— «ther  f  Hulloo-ff  I 
HuUoo— ««  r  reaoundcd  fiar  behind  hnm  ^B 
pecting  what  wa«  a.f<iot,  without  looking  tkmmST 
hr  ptiYatrly  administered  the  spurs  to  his  bone's 
flanks,  and  being  well  niounicd,  soon  ioat  all 
hearing  of  the  unpleasing  sounds. 

He  did  not  for  some  time  find  mankind  ^| 
grateful.  Crovrds  of  such  individtuds  as  tiioae 
I  have  above  described,  who,  like  the  ancieot 
Athenians,  were  "  always  looking  out  for  some 
new  thing,'"  came  to  hear  his  lectures,  to  see  idH 
unfold  his  charta  and  plans,  and  expound  the 
advantages  of  rectilineal  habits.  llie  system 
wns  cried  up  as  a  prodigy ;  all  his  movements 
were  faithfully  recorded  in  the  newspapers  un<j 
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the  head  of  "  Fashionable  Intelligeoce;"  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  open  to 
receive  him  in  his  progress  through  the  country, 
and  he  was  every  wiiere  distinguished  by  the 
sounding  name  of  "  The  Philanthropist."  "  It 
is  well,"  thought  Mr.  Sweetman,  "  tlie  world  at 
last  is  beginning  to  go  right.''  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  importunities  of  his  son,  and 
hia  wife,  who  followed  him  from  place  t(i 
place,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  endeavour- 
ing to  rccal  him  to  his  home  and  his  neglected 
business,  it  might  be  said  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Sweetman  enjoyed  ample  felicity.  But  he  was 
doomed  to  suffer,  in  his  turn,  the  pangs  that  are 
ex{M!rienccd  by  all  die  cra>ing  hungerors  after 
fume,  even  those  who  longest  keep  possession  of 
the  public  eye.  Not  the  rmile  of  a  courte-^an, 
not  the  favour  of  a  despot,  not  the  glimmer  of  a 
summer  lake,  not  the  hue  of  on  autumn  cloud 
are  so  variable  as  the  breath  of  popular  fame. 
The  public  began  to  grow  dnd  of  wcriHwIiaaa. 
and   all   went  aa  crooked   as  «ver.     A  daooer 
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appeared,  who  could  pirouette  for  half  an 
if  requisite,  upon  the  top  of  one  toe^  and  a  liddi 
who  could  play  hehind  his  own  back,  so  it  m 
he  judged  what  c  e  a  philosopher  had 
relaining  hift  hold  puhlic  atteniiou.  Pa 
Bwcetman  became  rly  miserRble  ^  nobn 
took  notice  of  him,  i  he  was  not  philosoph 
enough  to  live  in  i  le,  ^fl 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  a  pensive  atc 
tude  along  one  of  the  high  roads  leading  ini 
a  provincial  town,  and  brooding  on  the  apatli 
of  mankind,  he  heard  a  voice  at  a.  httle  dtstaw 
behind,  exclaim— 

"  Jack,  there  he  is ! " 

In  an  instant  he  was  pinioned  from  befaioc 
lifted  from  the  earth,  and  placed  upon  a  hcaia 
which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  th 
mme  which  he  had  riilden  from  home  some  yeai 
before. 

"  Ah,  masther,*"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Jac: 
Riedy,  as  he  mounted  behind  him,  *'  I  hav 
you  now  at   last,  an'  sorrow  one  o'  me  will  It 
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go  the  grip  till  I  bring  you  to  the  missiz,  anj 
way." 

The  philanthropist  shouted  "  murder,"  and  a 
crowd  was  speedily  collected.  But  on  observing 
his  strange  contortions  as  he  struggled  in  the 
muscular  grusp  of  the  young  ploughman,  and 
seeing  the  latter  touch  his  forehead  with  a  signi. 
ficant  air,  they  concluded  it  was  some  ptxir 
lunatic  escaped  from  bedlam,  and  Jack  Riedy 
was  suffered  to  convey  his  prize  away  in  triumph 
to  the  village,  which  he  entered  towards  the  clow 
of  day. 

The  decline  of  his  popularity,  and  the  old 
complaint  of  want  of  capital,  made  it  an  easier 
matter  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  to 
confine  him  for  some  little  time  to  his  domestic 
circle,  and  to  make  him  enjoy,  in  spite  of  liiin> 
self,  some  months  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

"  Yes,  Mary,"  be  said  one  morning  to  liia 
wife,  taking  her  hand  affectionately  as  they  rat 
together  after  breakfast,  looking  through  the 
open  window   upon  a  hanrt!«t  icene.     "  It  it 


°^  Weans . 
""'''  serenft, 
'•"pedimeot," 

Wan,  «<  |i- 
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disciples,  is  for  ever  gnawed  in  secret  with  doubts 
of  his  own  doctrines.  His  glittering  fancies  may, 
perhaps,  catch  aome  idle  spirits  in  his  lifetime, 
but  burst  like  a  schoolboy's  air-blown  bubbles 
on  his  tomb.  With  many,  they  end  in  mental 
gloom  and  eventual  fatuity.'^ 

In  this  well  meant  speech  poor  Mrs.  Sweet- 
man,  once  more,  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  put  her  foot 
ill  it.  Her  husband  was  not  yet  so  much  out  of 
conceit  with  his  system,  that  he  could  endure 
with  any  fortitude  to  hear  it  stigmatised  as  empty 
speculation.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Sweotman  trust 
■o  implicitly  to  his  smooth  encomiums  on  do- 
mestic felicity  as  to  forbear  keeping  an  eye  upon 
his  movements.  Her  anxiety  was  not  uluitcd  on 
this  subject  when,  after  a  close  seclusion  uf  some 
weeks,  he  entered  the  breakfast  parlour  one 
morning,  and  informed  them  all,  contidi-ntially, 
that  "  be  was  no  longer  at  a  lots  for  money  to 
travel  all  over  the  world,  for  be  had  diacovered 
the  day  licfore  that  ho  was  a  ftcam  engine,  and 
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capable  of  going  at  a  prodigious  m# 
sea  or  land." 

Poor  Mr«  Sw«P«nian  turned  pale  a« 
lid  come  to  this,' 


"  I  tbo 
his  son. 

"  A  iteatn  In 
she  set  the  kettle 

"  A'  d'ye  heai 


"  cried  Kittjr,  in  amai 
the  cbafing  dish.  ^ 
]X  en»  ?  *"  said  Jack  K 
opening  his  eyes  and  mouth  as  if  to  receiw 
rare  intelligence  at  every  aperture. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  the  philosopher,  with 
usual  self-complacent  smile,  "  but  I  mentic 
confidentially,  so  take  care  to  say  nothing  < 
to  my  brother,  M'Donough,  it  would  bt 
hard  to  persuade  him  of  its  truth.  What  I 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  my  mou( 
found  to  be  the  chimney — these,"  said  he,  pi 
ing  to  those  apertures  beneath  the  nose,  whit 
is  only  lawful  to  name  in  poetry,  "  are  the  sa 
valves — the  eccentric  motion  " — tapping  his  1 
head — "  is  here  " 
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'  He  has  some  sinse  then  afther  all,"  said 
Jack. 

"  My  lower  limbs  are  propelling  stills  of  an 
ingenious  mechanism,  by  which  I  move  on  land, 
and  my  arms,"  said  he,  "or  what  I  thought  my 
arms,  are  paddles  which  I  am  to  use  at  sea.  I 
propose  leaving  home  for  England  without 
delay,  but  I  think  I  shall  go  by  land  as  far  as 
Dublin,  the  back-water  from  the  paddles  is  so 
injurious  to  the  sides  of  the  canal." 

Jack  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  But  would  it  not  be  better,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Sweet  man,  recovering  her  presence  of 
mind,  "  if  you  would  say  something  of  it  to 
Doctor  M'Patchitup,  iK'forc  you  start." 

"  Oh,  DO,"  replied  Sweetman,  looking  a  little 
embarrassed;  "  that  fellow  is  as  olistinate  as  a 
mule — and  besides  those  doctors  are  so  fond  of 
thrusting  their  medicines  upon  you,  whether  you 
sUod  in  need  of  thetn  or  no." 

Witlt  all  their  care  they  did  not  keep  so  strict 
•    watch   on   the  philosopher,    but   be  sUppM' 
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thor  fiafcrm,  (to  Jack's  etemal 
■nd  diyte)  and  (aTailing  himaelf  of  a  itffff' 
wUdi  had  baoi  left  bim  by  a  firiend)  xtcfht 
I^nndnit,  not  coafitfiog  so  much  in  hia  own  loeo- 
ponrecB  upon  the  wuy  m  to  diaiain  the 
of  the  Bristol  eoadi  aad  ateam-boai- 
Arritred  in  the  roetrapokis,  he  aooo  diaeiwerol 
that  before  be  coitki  make  any  progreea  with  hit 
ova  ajalaai,  it  waa  abacdntelY  neoesaary  to  undo 
all  that  had  ercr  been  done  by  anybody  ebe,  lo 
he  kagued  vith  prophets,  founders  of  neir  sect^ 
people  who  bdieved  anything,  and  people  who 
beliered  oothtt^,  together  with  other  bberti- 
ioviag  gentry  of  ifae  aaae  deacrtption,  in  preach- 
iog  war,  open  and  subtle  against  all  exbting 
iostitutiuos  good  and  bad,  and  as  thej  were,  t^ 
lo  order  to  acoonnnodate  those  who  were  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  (heir  early  principles  bj  tiK 
cogency  of  his  reaaooing,  and  the  vigour  of  hu 
eloquence,  be  bad  the  kinduesa  to  eslabUsfa  s 
diurch,  in  which  he  himaolf  officiated  on  Sun- 
days, commencing  divine  service  by  a  song,  surh 
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M  "  Cease  your  Funning,"  or  "  I'd  be  a  But- 
terfly," while  the  congregation  evinced  the  fer- 
vour of  their  piety  by  clapping  their  hands  and 
•tamping  with  the  feet  as  in  a  theatre.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  for  some  time,  that  in  the  parish 
in  which  the  Uectlineal  Temple  was  established, 
it  is  supposed  the  cases  of  shop-lifting,  child- 
uturder,  robberies  by  servants,  and  other  ofHeneea 
for  which  vre  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  city 
calendar,  were  nearly  doubled. 

Things  were  in  this  flourishing  state,  when 
the  philosopher  was  once  more  doomed  to  expe- 
rience the  fickleness  of  the  aura  poputari*.  A 
rival  establishment  was  set  up  in  the  same  street 
with  the  Recitilineai  Temple,  in  which  an 
individnal  appeared  who  had  lately  discovered 
that  everybotly  in  the  world  (not  even  excepting 
Mr.  Sweetmnn)  was  going  wrong,  except  himself, 
which  he  undertook  to  prove  beyond  dispute. 
Poor  Sweetman  was  once  more  dcnerted,  and 
compelit^  to  give  himself  over  to  chagrin. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  Mrs.  Swectimn 
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found  him  on  her  arrival  in  London,  wfa 
hoped,  assisted  by  her  sod,  at  length  to  i 
him  from  a  '  "  "  which  he  ought  bj  th 
to  have  had  e  The^  succeeded  sc 

to  induce  him  t        ;um  with   them,  but 
ffards  heard  f  had  contrived   to  giv 

the  slip  once  more  t  Bristol,  and  took  sh 
for  America,  wli  he  hoped  to  find  in  t] 
settlements  of  a  growing  country,  a  field  : 
Rectilineatism  less  open  to  competition  t 
the  crowded  opinion-mart  of  Europe, 
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"  Sh&mus,  I  won't  let  you  go  till  you  shake 
hands." 

"  Take  off  o' me!" 

'<  Shake  hands,  an'  I  will." 

"  Take  off  o'  me,  again." 

"  I  won't,  I  tell  you,  till  you  shake  hands, 
an'  say  we're  friends." 

"  Didn't  you  sthrikc  my  son  'istherday  at  the 
fair  green  before  the  whole  place,  an'  he  not 
doin'  one  ha'p'orth  to  you  nor  to  any  botly  elm-  ? 
an'  didn^t  lie  come  home  to  mc  for  the  first 
time  any  body  ever  seen  him  in  such  •  state, 
with  your  mark  upon  his  head,  and  tlie  blood 


irike  you,  or  one  hek 

life?" 


I 


I 
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sthramin'  down  betune  his  ejet  ?     IM  ji 

did  you  not?" 

«I  own  I  did.'" 

"Did  ht: 
to  you,  in 

"I  own 

"Did  you 
in  the  whole  [ 
a  fair  in  his  U 

"  Never,  I  o* 
the  road." 

"  Air  what  for  did  you   sthrike  him  f 
off  o'  me,  1  advise  you." 

"'Twaso't  out  of  any  hanu  I  dom 
Shamus.  There's  none  of  us  but'iJ  do  a  I 
of  an  odd  turn,  that  he'll  be  sorry  for  af 
when  he'll  be  cross.  Many  is  the  time  I 
to  put  up  with  the  like  myself  from  an 
neighbour,  an'  I'll  engage  I  never  made 
work  about  it,  when  I'd  know  that  it  ian 
purpose  he  done  it." 


ee    him,    or   did 
ver  see  him,  lift  a 
\y  pia<x  else, 
dene  bn't  a  qufter  boy 
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*'  You're  the  first  man  that  ever  ruz  a  stick  to 
Phaudhrig." 

"  An'  ril  engage  it'll  be  long  from  ine  till 
I'll  do  it  again." 

"  Like  enough — like  enough.  He  didn't 
spoke  a  word  since,  an'  the  ducthur  hasn't  much 
opinion  of  him.  Like  enough  it  may  be  the 
last  sthroke  he'll  ever  get  from  you  or  any  one 
else.     No  niatther— I'll  remember  it  for  you." 

"Ah,  Shainus,  don't  say  that;  that's  a  bad 
word.  Arn't  we  tlie  one  clcoti  f  don't  harbour 
hathred ;  don't  let  one  blow  break  an  ould 
friendship.  Don't  look  so  black  ;  say  the  word 
— forgi>'e  an'  forget !  Do  you  break  from  mc 
afther  all,  without  a  word?  Well,  maybe  I'm 
wrong  to  talk  about  it  now,  an'  Phaudhrig  bad. 
But  you'll  think  bctther  of  it  when  he's  up  an* 
well  again,  as  he  will  be  before  long,  I  hope. 
Ther«  he  goes,  as  black  as  night,  an'  small 
blame  to  him,  the  state  the  boy  is  in  afihcr  me. 
Well,  heav'n  forgive  the  man  that  first  invented 
whiskey ;  'tis  it  that  dr»throys  us  alL  That's 
VOL.  111.  u 
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alwayi  the  way  I   talk  in   the   nnomin'.    Oh, 
whiskey,  whiakcy !  'lis  you  that  ought  to  hare 
my  hcary  curee  I    an*  sure  afther    all  it  isn't, 
only  myself — for  I'll  go  bail,  if  I  never  went  to 
you,  you  never  would  stir  hand  or  foot  to  come 
to  me.     What  in  the  world  makes  the  gorcr- 
nicnt  allow  lliere  to  be  so  many  public-hou 
to  have  the  ptMir  people  killin'  and  murtberin' 
theoiaelves    an'  otie  another,  an'    plonoiii'   all 
manner  o'  bad   work  bosides?      If   I   was  a 
niagisthrit   I  know   I'd  ordher  it  dcfferent.     IWM 
wouliln'l  allow  a  license  to  one  publican  that  I'd^^ 
know  let  one  get  dhrunk  in  his  house  the  whole 
year  round.     Sec  what  a  bill  this  is  for  a  poor^ 
boy  to  have  to  pay  out  of  hie  day^s    hire  I 
Timothy  Gibbons,  docUior — docth — no  debtc 
to  Michael  Shaughneasy — "     And  he  b«^an 
apell   and    tot  over  an   account  of  which   wv 
subjoin  an  accurate  transcript,  for  the  information 
of  the  Temperance  Society,  and  all  legislator 
who  are  concerned  either  in  the  ilistiliory 
or  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
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■       M».  Timothy  Gibbons,  Dr.  to  Michael 

^^                               Shauffhnuty. 

^^^^B                                   OelU»rS4k,  18 

t 

£ 

1.    A. 

Feb.  '<.  to  (  GUm  of  •perriU  in  The  Morning 

i 

\X  To  1  pint  With  Jerry  M'Coy      . 

10 

14.  to  3  penerth  Ciodlei  And  tobaeo 

3 

15.  Ti>  1  pint  With  Jerrj  M'Cojr     . 

10 

17.  to  (  ^lon  Purtbrr  witli  Sune 

8 

19.  to  A  Noggin  with  Dito 

8 

22.  To  Nogin  with  ooachmts 

8 

•U.  to  6  penerth  of  Tobtco  per  Wife  home 

6 

liarA  2.  am  ■  |Um  home  per  dito 

t 

4.  to  tobfteo  per  do  home                            . 

^H 

b.  And  pint  with  Jerry  M'Coy  Ac  othen 

1    8              ^H 

8.  to  :i  half  piitu  with  Wife  tad  others 

2    £              ^H 

9.  to  2  b«lf  pint*  <nd  |  g*llon  porther 

^H 

with  Jerry  M'Coy 

2    4                ^H 

11.  to  i.Pittt  by  yourself 

^H 

12.  to  2  tumbler*  with  Jerry  M'Coy 

^H 

M.  to  S  pintovith  Oito  th«  0«y  You  mule 

^H 

The  TOW                .... 

4           ^H 

S«pL  14.  To  t  pint  The  0«y  lb«  Six  Month*  «u 

^H 

oat          .              .... 

^H 

9.  to  •  qurt   Pofthar  nnd  Nogfai  with 

^H 

Jerry  M'Coy          .... 

1   9          ^H 

24.  To  •  Jug  with  Jerry  M'Coy 

^H 

Oct.  4.  Tu  UM  >  bottle  by  YouneU 

t    4             ^H 

7.  to  3  jogi  with  M'Coy  ud  Other* 

2   S           ^H 

total    £1 

^H 

k2 

1 

J 
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*'  Ah,  them  three  jugs  was  the  jugs 
tumbled  poor  Phaudhrig,  an'  for  no  naaa 
life  ody  jual  because  be  was  the  first  to  cook 
•CTHs  mr,  an'  I  lavin'  tfie  public-huuse  afthw  " 
JcTTT  M'Coy  daarin'  me  to  do  it.  And  what's 
tlic  end  of  it  now  ?  Quid  Shamus  Collins  that 
w«*  noe  o'  the  best  friends  I  bad  in  the  whole 
plain,  to  he  turned  again  me  as  bitther  •( 
winther .'  an'  oil  through  the  mains  o*  ^M 
whinkcy !  O  the  back  o'  my  band  to  yon, 
whiskey,  every  day  you  rise  !"  ^h 

The  name  of  the  village,  which  about  nflP 
un  a  slurp  October  day,  was  the  sceae  of  j^ 
foregoing  conversntion,  is  a  point  of  no  e^l 
sequence  to  our  tjde.  The  ])ersons  speaking,  were 
James  or  ShamusCollins,«  poor  cottier  burthc 
with  a  fiiinily,  whom  he  supported  chiefly! 
fi&hing  in  a  neighbouring  river,  and  Tim  Gibbais, ' 
0  young  man  of  the  s«me  rank,  living  by  his  daily 
lalxjur  and  the  produce  of  five  or  six  acrefl^ 
ground,   the  greater   portion  of  the  proftt^P 


,  were 
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Iwhich  were  annually  deposited  in  the  till  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  proprietor  of  the  neighlxjuring 

I  public-house.      An     over-fondness      for     Mr. 

1 0'Shaughncs>y's  merchandise,  and  (the  natural 
consequence   of    this  indulgence)   a   thirst   for 

[such  glory  as  an  oaken  cudgel  could  produce 
him,  were  almost  the  only  faults  (and  it  routit 
be  acknowledged  they  were  rather  serious  ones) 
that  dibdgurcd  the  otherwise  hearty  and 
generous  character  of  Timothy  Gibbons.  "  The 
whiskey,"  as  be  emphatically  called  it,  had 
brought  him  into  many  a  difficulty  long  ere 
now.  It  involved  him  in  quarrels,  though  he 
was  naturally  peaceful  and  good-tempered.  It 
indued  idleness  and  expense,  though  when 
free  from  its  influence  he  was  industrious  and 
thrifty  enough.  But  this  last  perplexity  in 
which  it  bad  involved  him,  far  overbalanced  all 
before,  for  rcasgns  which  we  shall  learn  by 
folltiwing  the  old  (iKhennan  down  the  vilUge 
•treet,  and  attending  to  his  iitdignant  soliloquy. 


ttiink  of  It.  HL  pQtt^lISi 
house  an'  family,  undher  3 
for  that  I  reared  her — to  gi' 
an'  a  boulum-skioh  o*  yc 
lift  a  hand  to  a  boy  that  n 
to  one  belongin'  to  you, 
besides  !  Well,  it's  no  mt 
darken  the  thrash  'Id  o'  my 
eall  me  a  fool.  No — if  I  wi 
years  for  it  I'll  have  revit^ 
As  he  spoke  these  last  wi 
and  shook  his  huge  clenche< 
which  had  been  taken  by  th 
He  stood  at  this  time  bel 
house,  yet  somewhat  supei 
village  dwellings,  liaving  k 
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blinds,  drawn  across  the  windows.  Any  person 
acquainted  with  the  country  would  at  a  glance 
have  known  the  pricttt's  house,  even  if  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  personage  had  not  appeared  at 
the  moment  above  the  blind.,  directetl  with  an 
expression  of  seventy  against  the  vindictive 
fisherman.  He  threw  up  the  sash  and  accosted 
the  latter  from  the  window. 

"Sliamus,  what's  that  I  heard  you  saying?" 

"Och,  nulliin',  plase  your  riverenoc,  only 
talking  to  myself  I  was." 

"  But  what  were  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Och,  nothin'  to  be  throublin'  your  n'verence 
alwut  it." 

**  You  spoke  of  a  blow,  and  of  taking  revenge 
on  some  one." 

•*  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  your  riverence,  I  was 
talking  of  Tim  Gibbons,  a  bad  mimber.'* 

'*  What !  is  it  he  to  whom  you  promised  your 
daughter  Mary  ? " 

"  'Ti«,  plase  your  rivorencc,  an'  that'll  never 
have  Iter  now  by  my  oonscat.*' 


«rt 


rm  «.AcicBnrac  avd 


tYco  to 


'•  Indeed  ?  Tm  «mtt  to  hear  that,  SfaaaiS. 
Whj  have  you  changed  jour  odiixI  ?  " 

*'  Ovch,  he'*  DO  food.  Sir.  He*t  gtveo  to 
the  Bqnor,  eotirclf — cntirelr." 

"  That's  a  wrioas  fault ;  but  I  liave 
to  hope  for  in  anendtnenc  I  know  he  has 
nadc  nnnjr  cfbrU  to  get  rid  of  this  failiiig,  aad 
be  ocrtaialy  hM  in  part  succeeded.  If  he  oouU 
once  beeome  altogether  nbcr  (aa  I  have  Kttk 
doubt  he  maj  in  the  oourae  at  time),  there 
would  not  be  ht«  cqua]  in  the  pariah." 

"  Odi :  the  vagabtaw  f " 

"  \\'hr,  yon  wen  to  have  taken    up 
prejudice  against  him,  Shamus." 

"  Is  it  me,  your  rivcrence  ?  IH  engage  I 
have  no  pndigin  agin'  any  one,  imij  f  know 
«rfaat  sort  he  is,  tliat's  why  I  Ulk."  ^| 

"  Wdl,  I  hope  to  see  you  better  friends. 
Are  you  going  to  6sh  ?  "  ^H 

'*  No,  then.  Sir,  I  was  goin'  for  your  rivef^^ 
encc  to  oome  ov«r  to  Phaudbrig,  that  s  as  bad 
as  be  can  be." 
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"  What,  Phaudhrig  !  is  Phaudhrig  ill  ?  what's 
the  njotther  with  him  ?  " 

"  Why  then,  what  I  thought  never  would  be 
the  matihcr  with  him,  a  sthroke  he  got  'isthcrday 
at  the  fair-green  that  had  like  to  stifTen  hira." 

"Who  could  have  done  it?  It  must  liave 
been  accident  or  mistake,  for  Phaudhrig  never 
was  apt  to  give  provocation  to  any  one." 

"  Why  then,  there  he  is,  that  we  were  jusl 
talking  of  this  minute,  and  that's  Tim  Gibbons, 
that  came  again'  him  in  the  fair  with  a  halloo 
■o'  a  whisk  of  his  stick,  an'  laid  him  on  the 
flat  of  his  back,  before  he  knew  where  he  was 
standing." 

"And  that  was  the  blow  for  which  I  Iicard 
you  say  that  you  would  be  revenged  ?" 

"  The  very  blow." 

"  Oh,  well — cume — let  us  go  and  sec  Phau- 
dhrig. We'll  ulk  alMut  that  aifair  another  time." 

The  clergyman  knew  enough  of  the  old  mux 
to  see  that  this  was   not  tbc  most  favourable 
moment  to  discuss  the  subject.     He  knew  hit 
xS 
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to  be  in  general  ioclined  to  peace  and  hanmwjr 
witti  }iis  neighbours,  not  easily?  moved  to  anger— 


— —  but.  being  wrooght 
Perplex' d  In  the  extreme — 


The  consanguineous  connections  of  both  the 
old  man  and  his  intended  son-in-law  were 
widely  ramified  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  had  known  many  a  rustic  feud, 
originating  in  as  slight  a  cause, 


Bfqurath'd  from  blevdini;  sire  to  »oa. 


until  combat  seem'd  to  botli  parties  an  eaaential 
part  of  their  existence.  He  determined  therefore 
to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  until  Phaudhrig 
or  Patricic  Collins  should  be  out  of  danger, 
an  event  which,  notwithstanding  the  predictions 
of  old  Shamus,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
took  place  within  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
fortnighu 

Those  who    arc    desirous  of   tracing    the 
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progreu  of  an  Iiish  rustic  feud,  may  feel  an 
interest  in  t«ari)iug  the  cuurse  of  the  events  which 
followed  the  recovery  of  the  younger  Collins. 
While  the  lattiT  waa  confined  to  his  apariiaciit, 
the  house  was  daily  crowded  with  the  friends 
luid  relatives  of  the  family,  whose  stern  counte- 
nances showed  that  they  fully  participated  in 
the  sense  of  injury  nmnifested  by  the  old  lishcr- 
maii.  Phaudhrig,  however,  as  it  has  been  Miid, 
recovered,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
all  would  be  forgotten.  But  private  whispi-rx 
by  the  cottage  fireside  did  not  confinii  tli« 
ho|K'.  The  "  Gibbonses"  and  the  '*  ColUnie*"" 
were  Mx>n  spoken  of  ai>  two  M?parate  parties : 
and  though  no  overt  act  of  retaliation  yet  took 
place,  it  required  no  very  extenuve  experience 
of  tlie  habits  and  dis|NMition8  of  that  rank  to 
which  both  parties  belonged,  to  judge  that  tuch 
a  cxMitingeacy  wa»  not  far  dintant.  Accordingly, 
no  one  waa  supriaed  when  the  oens  iprcad 
throug)i  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  that, 
^biotberM'  •  cousin  of  Tim  Gibbona  bad 
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been  waylaid  on  their  way  fruro  a  market  town 
oonvaaient,  an'  left  fur  dead  upon  the  road.'" 

In  all  countries  and  claMes  of  society,  when 
once  tbc  pesaions  of  the  many  Have  been  awa- 
kenwl,  there  ore  not  wanting  evil  spirits  to  fan 
the  fire  of  ill  will  until  it  bursts  into  an  open 
flaine.  Such  demon  tongues  were  not  idle 
now  amongst  the  friends  of  either  party.  Bad 
counsellors  tliere  were,  who  suggested  to  old 
Shamus,  and  especially  impressed  it  on  the 
younger  clansfolk,  that  it  vras  the  first  time 
sue))  an  aiTroot  had  ever  been  put  up  with  by 
one  of  the  name,  and  that  if  he  suffered  this 
to  pass,  the  "  whole  counthry  would  be  down 
ujKin  hini."  Accordingly,  aljjeens,  cudgels,  and 
even  fire-arms  were  prepared;  throngs  of  the  some 
faction  met  and  discussed  and  drank  together, 
and  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  were  arranged 
for  declaring  war  upon  the  "  Giblxjnses." 

Nor  were  llie  like  envenomed  spirits  wanting 
on  the  otiier  side.  The  first  aggressor,  Timothy, 
was  uught  to  consider  old  Shamus^  determi- 
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nation  to  break  off  the  match  between  him  and 
Mary  Collins,  as  an  insult  with  which  no  one 
would  put  up,  who  had  "  the  laste  spurrit," 
and  as  to  tlie  subsequent  aggression  on  his_ 
brother  and  cousin,  that  was  generally  agreed 
to  have  '•  settled  the  business,"  and  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  pay  off  the  Collinses  in 
their  own  coin  and  to  give  tliem  enough  of  it. 

"  It  isnH  your  father,  nor  your  grandfather, 
nor  one  o*  the  name  that  ever  came  before  you, 
that  would  be  put  off  in  that  way,"  said  one  of 
those  officious  friends,  *'  an,  the  match  all  as  one 
as  made  an'  complate.** 

"The  most  gentcelest  way  for  you,  Tim," 
said  another,  ''  if  it^s  the  genteel  thing  you  want 
to  do,  is  just  to  have  «  handful  o'  buys  ready 
some  night  after  nightfall,  an'  to  whip  her  away 
with  you  widuut  waiting  to  ax  his  lave.** 

"  It's  just  what  myself  was  thinkin'.  Tiro," 
said  Jerry  M'Coy,  "  an'  you  ought  to  know, 
so  far  as  one  boy's  help  can  go,  tliat  you  can 
depend  upon  me." 
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Tiie  final  adjiiBUoent  of  (he  proposal  vat 
■djouroed  to  Michael  iJhaughoeaBy's,  where 
Tim  was  ercatually  persuaded  to  fall  into  thU 
national  prvpositiun,  un  the  express  understand- 
ing, however,  that  "  not  one  ha'p'orth  o*  hurt' 
should  be  done  to  Mary,  only  just  to  take  her 
away  to  his  mother'a,  whetr  nothing  would  be 
shown  her  but  the  greatest  resiiect,  until  old 
fihaiBus  could  be  induced  to  relinquish  his 
resentment  and  his  obduracy  together. 

The  cottage  of  the  stubborn  fisherman,  was 
situate  near  the  borders  of  a  small  river,  which 
runs  brawling  through  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  glens  in  our  neighbourhood.  It 
was  on  the  second  evening  after  the  coaversatioo 
just  detailed,  that  Phaudhrig,  Mary,  and  old 
Judy  (who  lived  as  a  kind  of  helper  in  the 
family)  were  seated  at  the  kitchen  fire,  awaiting 
tlie  return  of  the  man  of  the  house.  He  had 
gone  out  fishing  in  the  morning,  and,  tempted 
by  unusual  success,  was  induced  to  prolong  his 
journey  further  up  towards  the  source  of  the 
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little  river  than  he  had  intended  at  setting  out 
/roni  home.  The  sun  had  already  gone  down, 
^<#id  Mary,  feeling  somewhat  lonesome,  called  on 
Judy  to  aaaiat  in  paanng  away  the  time,  by 
telling  some  of  her  old  stories, 

"  A',  what  story,  child  ? "  said  old  Judy, 
pushing  back  her  grey  hair,  and  looking 
Hdgetty :  ^'  sure  you  know  I  have  no  stories?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  you  have,  if  you  wished  to 
tell  them." 

"  Well,  what  story  will  I  tell  you  ?" 

**  Any  one  at  all  you  like,  that'll  make  the 
evening  paaa  away,  and  not  to  be  lonesome 
thia  way.** 

^'WcU,  asy,  an'  I  tell  you  somethin'  that'll 
show  you  what  it  is  for  people  to  be  meddlin' 
with  what  doesn't  belong  to  *rm,  an'  to  be  curous 
an'  covinous,  an'  not  to  be  eonttntod  with  what 
was  their  own  by  riglits. 

"There  was  once  upon  a  timt-,  an'  a  very 
good  time  it  was,  there  was  a  poor  lone  widow 
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-wooMO  aa'  her  ion,  that  lived  in  a  little  cibin 
in  •  looeaone  place  westward^  an'  all  la  the 
wide  world  thej  had  to  live  upon,  was  one  little 
haggart  o'  cabbitcb,  that  they  had  behind  the 
bouae.  Wdl  an'  good :  they  used  to  ait  •  bead 
o'  the  cabbilcii  every  day  betune  "em,  an"  if  they^H 
did  it  isn't  long  till  the  whole  haggart  a'oiost 
was  gDoe,  all  to  one  little  head,  and  they  didn't 
kaow  what  in  the  world  would  they  do  when 
that  was  ouU  So  the  poor  tridow  called  her 
■DO,  an'  says  abe — 

*• '  Shaun,  there's  no  use  in  talkin\  we  arn't  ^j 
like  the  fi«hes  that  we  could  live  upon  wather,  ^M 
or  like  tbe  birds  upon  the  air,  so  'tis  bettber 
for   us  part  in  time.     Take  my  blessin'  with 
you,  my  good  boy,'  says  slie,  *  an'  go  an'  seek 
your  fortune.'  ^M 

"  •  Oh,  murtber  .• '  says  the  boy,  '  a'  wherc'll  " 
I  go?'  says  be.  ^U 

*♦  •  I'll  tell  you,*  says  she,  *  how  you'll  know  ^^ 
it.     Take  this  wattle,  an'  this  handful  o'  chaff, 
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an'  when  you  go  outside  the  doorc  throw  up  the 
chaff  until  you'll  see  what  way  the  wind  blows, 
an'  whatever  way  that  is,'  says  she,  '  folly  it.' 

'♦ '  Why  then,  never  say  it  again,'  says  the 
[  boy,  '  I'll  do  your  biddin',  an'  more  loock   to 
me,'  says  he;  •  an' whatever  I  get  I'll  be  sure 
[  to  bring  it  home.' 

"  '  Do  so,  achree,'  says  the  widow,  '  an'  I'm 
full  sure  you'll  have  the  loock,'  says  she, '  for 
you  were  ever  an'  always  a  good  boy,  that  was 
dutiful  to  myself  nn'  all  that  ever  was  over  vou, 
an'  never  would  be  cursin'  nor  swcurin',  nor 
michin'  from  school,  nor  doin'  one  ha'p'orth 
,  tliat  would  lie  oonlhrniry — so  gimd  bye  asthore ! ' 
" '  Good  bye,  motlier.' 

"  An'  away  with  him  out  the  doores.  Well, 
'  he  threw  up  the  handful  o'  chaff,  accordin'  as 
I  «he  bid  liim,  an'  marched  off  with  the  wind  in 
I  bis  iMck  lo  seek  his  fortune. 

"  Well  nn"  gtjod :  he  waa,  goin',  goin',  gnin' — 
an'  he  went   farther  than   I   can  tell,  until  be 
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canto  to  ■  treiy  rerjr  kmesome  pbee  ndi 
wbov  there  wu  a  big  hill  with  threes  all  ai 
itt  aa'  the  sun  shinin'  finely  doirn  upon 
whole  pUoe.  But  wlial  plaan]  him  moat,  was  a 
beautiful  dear  spring  well  that  was  a^icir 
him,  (or  he  wai  very  dhry ;  eo  he  itopped  to 
lake  a  ilhrink  o*  the  wather.  M 

••  Ifardly  he  aquttiched  the  dmuth,  wMd 
what  ahould  he  aee  only  the  whole  side  of  ihe 
hill  openin'  out,  an'  out  come  a  big  woman  with 
a  hatdict  in  her  hand,  thai  looked  as  aharp  a> 
a  rashurc. 

**  *  Who  i»  that,'  aayt  she, '  that  daares  to 
Jhrink    out    o'   my  well  without   axing  la 
Come  in  here  this  minit,'  says  she,  '  until  I'll 
cut  the  head  off  o'  you/ 

" '  Oh,  murther  intircly,  Ma'am,'  aay«  SI 
hoiildiii'  up  his  two  hands  in  the  greatest  fright^ 
•  sure  you  wouldn't  go  for  to  kill  a  poor  boy,  for 
ni>  ra«ou,  that  never   done  any   hann   to 
upon  the  'count  of  a  dhrup  o'  coulJ  waiber 
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"  *  Who  are  you  ? '  says  she. 

♦"A  poor  Ixiy,  Ma'am,  that's  goin'  scekin* 
his  fortin.' 

•* '  How  are  you  behaved  ? '  says  she ;  '  do 
you  be  cursin'  or  swearin',  or  stopping  from 
chapel  on  a  Sunday,  or  things  that  way  ?'  says 
she. 

"*Yeh,  is  it  I,  Ma*ani,'  says  Shaun,  ♦  the 
dear  knows,  I  'II  ingage  I  don't.' 

"♦Oh,  well,  very  well,'  says  the  woman, 
'  since  I  find  that's  the  case,  I  won't  tonch 
vou,'  says  she;  'come  in  here,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

"So  the  boy  folly'd  her  in.  There  was  a 
mighty  fine  houM.<  inside  in  the  hill,  an'  the 
woman  dhrew  a  chair,  an'  made  him  tell  her 
every  whole  ha'p'orth.  Well,  when  he  was 
done — 

"  *  Say  ix>  more,  now,"  says  she,  ♦  but  tit  and 
dhrink  enough,  an'  I'll  give  you  aom<rthing 
before  you  go.' 
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^  So  wh«n  he   was   dune   nuin',    she 
bim  a  bandaome  bracket  h«n. 

*' '  Do  jTOU  Kc  that  hen  ? '  aaya  ahe 

**  *  I  do,  Ma'am/  sayi  the  boy. 

** '  Well,*  aays  she,  *  take  that  hen  hutne 
jou,  an'  when  you  go  there,   if  you  want  anj 
thing,  tell  the  hen  tu  lay,'  says  she,  'an'  shel^H 
kerp  laving  goolden  eggs  ever  until  you'll  bid 
her  stop.'  ^M 

"  Well,  the  poor  lK)y  gave  one  jump  for  joy. 

" '  Oh,  Mn  ntn,'  says  he,  '  that'^i  just  the  ver|^H 
thing  we  wanted,  an'  I'm  greatly  obleest  (o  yuti.^' 

"  '  But  lake  care,'  says  the  woman,   '  if  yoi 
*top  anywhere,  not  to  let  the  people  know  tl 
secret,  or  may  be  'ds  the  last  you'd  see  of  y 
hen  or  her  egg*.* 

"  Well  an'  good,  the  boy  took  the  hen  undbi 
hi»  arm,  an'  away  with  him  home.  Towan 
nightfall,  he  was  passin*  by  a  farmer's  hou 
an'  he  a  good  piece  from  his  own  place  yet. 

"  *  I  declare  to  my  heart,'  says  the  boy,  I 
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go  in  an'  ax  for  a  night's  lodging  an'  TU  be 
fresh  and  sthrong  to  go  home  in  the  momin." 

"  No  sooner  said  tlian  done :  in  with  him 
into  the  farm  lioiise. 

•'  'Well,  what  do  you  want,  good  boy  ? '  says 
the  fanner. 

"•A  night's  lodgin'  an'  vittels,  Sir,  if  you 
plase,'  says  Sliaun. 

it « Well,  an'  what'U  you  give  for  your  thrate- 
ment  P '  says  the  farmer,  '  the  times  are  hard.' 

"  *  I'll  give  you  this  goolden  egg,'  says  he. 

"  '  'Tia  gO(xl  jMiyment,'  says  the  farmer ;  •  in 
with  you,  and  uit  your  'nough.' 

"  Well,  wlien  the  boy  was  goin'  to  bed,  he 
axed  fur  a  axA  to  put  the  hen  into,  an'  when 
he  got  it — 

"  » Take  care  now,'  says  he,  *  an'  for  ye'r  lives, 
don't  one  o'  ye  bid  my  hen  to  lay  till  momin.' 

"•  A'  why  so  ayeh  ? '  says  tliey. 

"  ♦  Oh,  for  rasons.' 

'•  Well  an'  good,  when  the  boy  was  asleep 
in  the  dead  o'  the  night,  I'll  engage  nothing 
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would  Ao  tben,  bat  tbcy  riioitld  go  and  faid 
the  hcB  lo  Ur  for  "en.  She  done  tiKtr  faiddiaN 
mt'  thcR  the  wnt  oo  Ujin'  gooldcn  tggt  xmOai 
tba  CM&  wm  i^inoM  ftilU  an*  theo  thtj  bid  bet 
■la|^  which  ttm  did  oiquoUjr  obadigal   ia  like 
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**  Well,  Umj  look  the  h«i  an'  thm  mgg*, 
rogue*  did,  an"  thejr  put  a  iiuie  bracket  hoi 
o"  ihetr  own  in  the  place  of  bcr.  So  in  the 
mamiar  airlj  the  boj  got  up,  od'  pat  the  ben 
■ndlMr  bis  arm,  an'  away  with  him  out  tb*  doores, 
eodi-auivall  was  rigfaL  It  was  a  fine  soft  spring 
tnomia',  an"  mthin*  oould  aiqual  the  jay  of  the 
poor  widow,  Vm  sare,  when  she  seen  Shaun 
OMikin'  toward*  her  with  the  brackec  ben  anbcr 
his  ann. 

"  *  Well,  Shwm,  a  'ra  gal,*  my  she,  •  what 
loock  did  you  meet  upon  vour  thravel$  f  ' 

'•'Ob,  kwck  enough.'  sajrs   Sham,  ' 
us  for  our  whole  lives  to  come.' 

"•Hour,  so'a^hree?* 

" '  Asjr  an'  voull  soon  know/ 
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"  So  he  aot  the  hen  down  upon  the  floore. 

"  '  Hen,'  says  he,  '  I'd  be  obleest  to  you  to 
lay  if  you  plase.' 

''  But  in  place  o'  mindin'  him,  'tis  what  the 
hen  done  was  to  lH>gin  pickin'  up  a  few  grains 
o'  corn,  that  was  about  the  place. 

" '  Don't  you  hear  me  lellin'  you  to  lay  ? ' 
says  the  boy. 

** '  A  Shaun,  a  >a  gal,  is  it  light  you  are  f 
Who  ever  henni  of  a  hen  layin'  that  way,  when 
you'd  bid  her.' 

»• '  Ah,  rourthrr  !  *  says  Shaun,  '  I'm  kilt  and 
desthroyed,  says  he.  ^  Did  any  one  ever  hear  the 
likes  o*  this  ?  Well,  there's  no  help  for  it ;  but 
who'd  over  think  tliat  wciuiun  wiUi  the  hatchet 
would  go  to  play  me  sich  a  mane  thrick?' 

'*  So  he  tould  the  whole  story  to  the  widow, 
an'  they  both  bc^an  caballin'  an'  clappin'  their 
hands  an'  cryin'  over  ihebeo  till  they  were  tired. 

" « Well,  I  declare,'  suys  the  Iwy,  '  if  we 
can't  have  any  guolden  eggs  from    you,    we'll 
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Why  so?'  says  she.    '  What  did  you  do 
'^with  the  hin  I  gev  you  ?  ' 

I"  '  We  ate  her.  Ma'am,'  says  the  bo}'. 
,  " '  Oh  you  villain/  says  she,  rising  the  hatchet 
lb  him.  *  What  do  you  tell  me  ? '  says  she,  '  did 
you  ait  my  6ne  hin  that  used  to  lay  the  goolden 
^gs  ?  or  was  it  for  that  I  gev  her  to  you  I ' 
*' '  'Tis  the  rason  we  had  for  atin*  her,  Ma'am,' 
says  Shaun,  <  was  because  she  would'nt  lay  an 
egg  at  all  for  us.' 

I"  So  Uie  woman  tiiought  in  her  own  mind 
for  a  minute. 
" '  Did  you  stojj  uny  place,'  says  she,  *  on 
tl>e  way,  before  you  got  home ." ' 
**'  I  did,  Ma'am,'  says  he,  "at a  farm  house; 
but  nothin*  could  happen  her  there  because  I 
tould  them  upon  their  apparel  not  to  bid  the  bra 
to  lay.' 

I"  '  Umh  ! '  says  the  wotnan.  '  Well,  come  in 
now,'  says  she,  'an'  I'll  give  yuu  toaiethin'  that 
you  must  take  better  care  of,  than  you  did  o' 
the  hin.' 

VOL.  III.  o 


sorts  of  aitini*  an'*  dfarinl 

lashins  o'  punch  an'  port! 
was  good. 

"  '  There  now,'  sajs  sh 
you,  an"  take  care  for  ' 
body  know  the  sacret  of 
be  worse  for  you.' 

"Well,  poor  Shaun,  I 
greatest  delight,  an'  mo 
woman  than  ever.  So  a 
cloth  folded  undher  bb  ; 
a  stop  or  stay  till  he  coi 
where  lie  slept  the  turn  ht 
an'  if  he  did  they  were  v 
an'  gev  him  a  night's  lod§ 

"  WpU.   wlifm  he  was 
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"  '  Take  care  now,'  says  he,  '  I  b^  o'  ye,  an' 
let  not  one  o*  ye  tell  that  cloth  to  spread  out 
for  ye'r  lives.' 

" '  Oh,  is  it  we  ?  '  says  they  all  (the  viUyans). 
•'  *  Very  well,'  says  Shaun,  'I'm  only  tellin'  ye.' 
"  Well,  lu;  was  hardly  dozin'  when  these  thieves 
bid  the  cloth  to  spread  out,  an'  if  they  did,  I'll 
engage  it  is'nt  Jong  till  they  had  a  fine  faist 
before  'etu.  So  the  woman  folded  up  the  cloth 
again,  an'  put  it  into  her  »throng  box,  an'  took 
another  cloth  of  her  own  that  was  like  it,  an 
put  it  on  the  table  for  the  poor  tlob  of  a  boy 
to  take  it  in  the  momin'. 

"  Well  (to  make  a  long  story  short),  when  he 
went  home  the  second  time  an'  thought  to  make 
the  cloth  «pread  out  before  his  mother,  'twas 
no  u«e  for  him,  not  a  ha'p'orth  did  he  get  by 
it.  So  afther  great  lamentations,  he  set  out 
the  third  time,  an'  came  to  the  hill,  an'  the  same 
way  as  before,  the  woman  with  the  hatchet  come 
out  o'  the  hill  an  axed  him  what  ail'ded  htm, 
for  ho  kcp  ■  great  lavo  a-near  the  wcIL 
o2 
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*<  <  EjrdH  rn  M  iMd  as  erer,  Ma'o*,'  «jn  I 
•ibe  lun  woukfnt   laj  fer   me^  and   the  delk 
woa't  aprcad  out,  an'  I  doo't  know  what  11  I  do.' 

^  «  Did  yun  itap  aay  where,*  aays  Am,  *Mkt 
I  girin'  joa  the  doth  that  titne  f 

"'I   did.   Ma'am/  aajs    br,   •«(    the 
fanD-4xNiae/ 

"  '  Very  well,'  sajs  ibe,  *  I    ace   how 
Cocne  in  here  a  miDute.' 

So  fthe  brought  him  in,  ao'  showed  him  a  fioe 
long  woodbhiv  switch,  with  knots  oa  it 
u  marrela. 

"  *  Here,' says  she,  '  uke  this  rod  :  an'  m  like 
mamier  as  you  done  beJore,  go  to  the  aame 
farm-bouse,  an'  when  you're  goin*  to  bed,  la]^| 
the  rod  in  the  same  place  upon  the  kitchen  table, 
an'  tell  'etri  for  their  lives  not  to  tell  the  switch 
to  ffo  round.  I'll  engage  you  11  soon  get  your 
hen  an'  your  cloth  again.* 

No  sooner  said   than  done.     Away  with  my 
bould  boy,  an^  med  for  the  fann-houae,  and  gc 
his   night's  lodgiu'  as   before,  an'  done   eve 
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thing  just  as  the  big  woman  bid  him;  and,  if 

^■he  did  he  was  woke  in  the  dead  o'  the  night  be 

'  the  greatest  screechin\  an'  roarin\  an'  racket, 

!  «n'  noise,  an'  murther  ever  you  hear.     Up  he 

[got,  an'  put  on  his  clothes,  an'  took  a  peep  out 

into  the  kitchen,  when  what  should  he  see  there 

only  the  whole  family  runnin'   thro'  and  fro,' 

roan'n'  an'   bawlin',  and   tlie  Wixxlbine   switch 

foUjnn'  'em  from  comer  to  comer,  flakin'  'em 

right   an'   left.     Well,  Shaun   began    laughin' 

ever  so  fast. 

'      "  •  Ah,  ha  !'  says  he,  '  nothin'   would  do  ye 

only  to  bid  the  switch  go  round  adher  I  biddin' 

[  ye  not.     Meod  ye,'  says  lie,  ♦  now  ;   I  suppose 

ye  thought  it  was  aomethin'  as  good  as  the  hen 

or  the  cloth  ye  had  there.' 

I  "  •  Oh,  stop  if,  a'ra-gal,'  says  they,  '  an'  we'll 
give  'em  all  Itack  again,  an'  never  '11  touch  a 
ha'p'orth  belongin*  to  you  any  more.* 

"  '  Very  well,'  says  Shaun,  *  produce  'em  first, 
[«n'  we'll  see  what's  to  be  done  afther.' 

*'  So  they  brought  them  out,  hen,  and  doth. 


■LACKSiaos   AND 


lai^ 


M*  11^  aa*  »il.  an'  gcr  *an  to  hua,  an'  he 
iht  iwkdi  to  atop  flddo"  'on,  but  not  Mm 
tktej  paid  dear  far  their  dnevenr,  bavin'  vtlts 
the  big  o'  ajr  fiager  oo  crerjr  fait  of  'cm.  Sa 
be  took  boactbi  ibiB^  to  hit  inocbv,  as'  thejr 
buth  •  iac  bo—,  ■■'  mntj  lluag  in  the  suae 
place,  ■■'  waa  rfoj  bonatf  an"  good  tu  emj 
bodv,  aa'  if  Cher  didn^t  Eve  happv  that 
a'  I  nay  * 

Otd  Judv  had  not  king  eoociuded  her 
and  her  young  companiaaa  were  sull  oocupud 
in  dedncH^  Ann  it  all  the  moral  reflertk>o& 
wbkb  it  vas  oapefale  of  suggnting,  when  the 
alagbt  wooden  bolt  whidi  made  fint  the  door 
«ra>  dahed  in  vith  a  load  crash,  and  the  kitcben 
was  iwawdiatdy  filled  «ith  strange  men,  hsvii^ 
their  faoca  blackened,  and  amed  vith  rusty 
aitbec,  rca|Ang  books,  and  other  weapons  of 
the  kind.  Mary  shrieked  aloud.  Pbaudhrig 
Miaed  the  toi^gs,  ood  old  Judy,  flinging  bcnclf 
on  bcr  knees,  bawled  out  for  mercy,  iti  a  voice 
that  might  be  heard  a  mile  off. 
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"  Stand  back  ! "  cried  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  party,  '*  we  want  to  do  no  hurt  nor  harm 
to  any  body  here,  only  let  Mary  Collins  get  her 
clottk  and  bonnet  and  come  with  us  where  she'll 
be  well  taken  care  of." 

"  Ye'U  have  my  blood  first,  ye  night-walkin' 
TiiUns !' crie<l  Phaudhrig  grasping  the  tongs  and 
placing  himself  between  his  sister  and  the 
usaiiants. 

"  'Tis  no  good  for  you,  Phaudhrig,"  cried  a 
second  speaker,  in  an  assumed  tone  of  voice, 
"  there's  ten  to  one  at  laste,  an^  you  might  as 
well  bo  quiet,  my  gtxxl  boy." 

Phaudhrig,  however,  was  resolute. 

"  If  I  can't  do  much,"  said  he,  ♦*  I'll  do  what 
I  can.  The  first  o'  ye  that  comes  a-near  mc, 
will  get  the  marks  o'  this  any  way." 

There  was  a  pause  and  some  deliberation 
amongst  the  assailants,  after  which  the  fir»t 
s|)eaker  said  aloud — 

"  I.*t  ye  all  go  out,  boys,  an'  let  the  women 
go  into  another  room  awhile,  and  let  nobody 
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rtaj  Here  onlr  Phaudhr^  «n'  injaelf,  until  weT 
lure  ■  little  talk." 

The  nea  retired,  ukI  Phaudhrig,  aAer  a  lictk 
hflHtadoo,  bade  his  sister  and  old  Judy 
into  an  inner  room.     He  then  awaited  in  all 
the  speech  of  the  straogsr. 

^  Phaudhrig,"  miH  Tim  Gibbous,  forlbel 
ttine  tpraking  in  hb  natuml   roioe — "werm^ 
wc  al»ay«  frind*  ?  " 

"  I  thou|H>t  i«,  Tim.* 

"  An'  wasn't  it  by  yenir  good  word  that  tji 
ould  man  was  ever  brought  to  think  of  listcni 
to  an  J  thing  about  mesrlf  on'  Mary  ?  " 

"  It  was,  and  what  of  that  ?    Your  own  bad 
cooduct,  an'  your  dbrinkin'  an*  bad  coaipan| 
an'  every  thing  that  way,  put  it  all  away  again 
aAhcr  it  was  settled  an'  all.     Is  it  upon  aixxxint 
n'  what  I  done  for  you  tttat  you'd  go  lay  n^l 
on  the  flat  o'  my  back  in  bed  fur  betther  tha^^ 
afortni't?" 

"  A*  then,  Phaudhrig,  I    didn't  think 
keep  a  thing  o'  that  kind  on  your  mind." 
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"  'Tisn't  I  that  keeps  up  ill  will,  only  your- 
self. If  you  may  behave,  I'll  engage  nobody 
would  have  a  word  to  say  again'  you." 

"  Well,  Phaudhrig,  listen:  Mary  was  promised 
to  me.  It  may  be  I  misbehaved,  an'  it  is 
through  my  own  fault  that  ii  was  broken  oft', 
but  if  you'll  Ix;  my  friend  now,  I  give  you  my 
hand  an  word,  'tis  the  lost  cross  word  or  deed 
you'll  ever  hear  from  Tim  Gibbons." 

"  An'  how  am  I  to  be  your  friend  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  You  know  the  ould  father 
well,  an'  that  from  once  he  said  it  he  never  will 
give  liis  consiiu  afther,  so  there's  no  use  in 
axin'  him.  But  Til  tell  you  how  it  is.  Let 
Mary  go  with  us  now,  the  way  that  when  ould 
ShamuB  sees  there's  no  help  for  it,  he'd  give 
in  at  last,  an'  we'd  all  be  frinds  again.  If  you're 
in  dhread  anything  would  hap]>en  to  Mary,  you 
can  come  with  her  yourself,  nn'  stay  with  her 
until  all's  settled  with  the  ould  man.  An'  if 
vou  won't  agree  paceably  to  what  I  tell  you, 
08 
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I   hare  DoUnn^  far  h  bat 
yoa  doit^ 

Finding  ikat  Phmdliri^,  iintead  td 
to  hk  vishesr  cxpnattA  ncir  indi^tntiaB  at  diii 
impoMl,  Tim  Gibiioos  pat  his  tbrort  into  ea^ 
oidaa.  The  pwty  oatae  mahii^  in  at  a  gint 
^gnal,  Mary  and  Phaiidlu%  were  aecofed.  ihor 
bands  tied  with  kerdnefs  and  oe^dothc,  mk 
old  Judy  left  to  kment  alooc  over  tbe 
which  *he  oouid  not  prevent. 

It  tt  not  OBBMafy  to  de*mU;  the 
fctingi  of  eomtenMtioo  and  of  wrath  with 
which  tlie  old  fidienMn,  on  his  return  hsaic 
about  two  hoore  after,  diacovered  that  his 
humble  dwcUiog  bad  bsen  invaded  in  fait 
absence,  and  his  children  carried  off*  by  vioieoce. 
Prom  old  Judy  (who  nevertheless  was  not  with- 
(Wt  her  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  real  state 
df  the  case)  he  could  learti  ooUiing  tiiat  was 
calculated  to  confirm  his  own  strong  aunniaea 
as  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
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"  Warn't  you  by  ?  Didn't  you  see  'em  ? 
Didn't  you  hear  'em  talkin'  ?" 

"  Eyeh,  what  good  is  it  for  me,  a'ra  gal  ? 
an'  their  faces  all  black  with  the  bog  dust, 
an'  they  s<|ueakin'  just  like  a  little  honuveen  * 
that  wouldn't  be  a  day  ould  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  see  their  dhress  ?" 

"  A'  how  could  I  be  mindin'  it,  when  they 
wor  goin',  as  I  thought,  to  have  my  life,  an'  they 
put  the  both  of  us  into  that  room  tliere  ?  I'll 
engage  it  isn't  their  clothes  I  was  thinkin'  of, 
only  what  in  the  world  would  become  of  us  all." 

"  I  know  who  it  was,"  said  Shamus,  "  it  was 
the  Gibbonscs.  Well — let  'em  folly  on,  no 
matther.  May  be  my  turn  would  come  another 
lime.  So  that's  the  way  of  it  ?  Oh  murther, 
murther  !  what'll  I  do  at  all  afther  my 
childher  ?  " 

At  this,  Judy  set  up  an  awful  roar,  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  lamentations  and  mourning. 


*  Yonog  pig. 
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a  COOOW- 

to  ■mH 


Tlie  ensuing  fortnight  was  itpcnt  in  rm 
after  the  deliiM)uents.  They  had  aa  wAa^ 
oertcd  tlidr  plans,  that  no  trace  cuuJd  he  fcoil 
wbwh  would  lead  to  thv  place  o(  their  coocnl- 
menu 

In  the  mean  time.  Tin    Gibbon 
djink  better  of    his    enterprise,    and 
•omewluu  of  the  triumphant  feelings  whichj 
6nt  attended   its   acoompHahmeot.      The 
proachcB   of   Mary   Collins    and    her 
(from  the  fonner  of  whom,   at   least,   be 
expected  little  opposition)  taught  him  to  riew 
the  whole  trannction  in  a  difierent  light. 

"  Long  would  it  he  from  me,  I'll 
aid  &Iar]r,  "  ever  to  soy  to  you  a  word  o' 
I  onoe  done,  if  I  kne«-  you  as  well  as  I  do 
'llic  back  o'  my  hand  to  you  now,  Tim, 
this  time  out  Little  I  ever  thought  once, 
you  oould  behave  so  mane  an'  so  ungrateful.' 

**  Mane!"  exclaimed  Gibbons,  angrily. 

**  Ves,  mane ;  what  else  is  it   but  manenc 
to  eome  with  your  gang  o'  night-walkers  to  a 
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house  that  you  wor  often  welcome  to,  an'  to 
spirit  people  away  again'  their  will.'" 

"  I  wondhcr  you  arn't  in  dliread  o'  nie." 

"  Me  in  dhrcad  ?  of  what  ?  The  dear  knows 
I  ainn't  a  bit.  'Tis  you  that  ought  to  be  in 
dhread,  an'  not  those  that  done  no  harm  to 
any  one." 

"  \Vtll,  Mary,  houl'  now,  an'  shake  hands." 

"Don't  give  him  the  hand,  Mary,"  said 
Phaudhrig. 

♦«  I  will  not  shake  hands  with  you,  Tim." 

"  You  won't  ?  is  that  the  way  of  it  ?" 

"  It  is  the  very  way." 

*'  'Tis  all  your  doin's,"  cried  Tim,  clenching 
his  rough  fist  and  shaking  it  at  Phaudrig. 

"  Very  well  if  it  is,  I'm  not  one  bit  ashamed 
of  it.  I'd  be  sorry  to  see  her  ever  shakin'  hands 
with  the  likes." 

"  Isn't  it  all  out  o  love  I  done  it  ?  Do  you 
think  I'd  go  to^  run  my  neck  in  a  halthor  that 
way,  if  it  isn't  out  o*  the  dint  o'  love  I  done  it" 

"  'Twas,"  answered  Phaudhrig,  "  out  o'  love 


-ry  ufi 


pW  TQB  ft  iHBd  la 


a>  if  I  took  mj  oath  of  k.*' 

~Tis  dsuefar  Be;  aoj 
mm.    That's  enoa^** 

GnooBS  wss  st  ico^jni 
oooduct  «v  not  altagedM 
frkMl  Jmr  MCot  wonld  I 

-Wd,  3<MT,'  Md  I 
cDoidnt  staod  tbs  at  alL 
rounvlf  an'  Phandfarig  bi 
proeiue  to  do  TOur  eadaTT* 
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I  wDl  freely  promise  you  ihat,  Tim." 

"An'  to  make  good  his  word  to  me,  the 
same  as  if  nothia'  conthrary  ever  happened 
between  us.'" 

♦'  Tim,  I  wont  be  decaiving  you  about  that. 
I  never  'II  spake  a  word  to  him  about  it,  be 
coorse,  so  I  can't  do  anything ;  but  even  if  you 
»]X)ke  yourself,  an"  that  he  gev  his  consint,  you 
won't  get  mine  still  until  I  see  you  dhraw  a  line 
between  yourself  an'  Jerry  M'Coy,  an'  them 
boys,  an'  alther  your  whole  ways  entirely." 

"  Well,  no  roatther — we'll  talk  of  it  another 
rime." 

Old  Shamus  received  his  son  and  daughter, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  no  small 
joy ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  they  sought  to 
wring  from  him  an  expression  of  forgiveocM 
towards  the  aggressor.  Neither  the  penitence 
of  Gibbons,  nor  the  respect  and  tenderness 
which  he  liad  shown  to  both  the  young  p«.«ple 
during  their  absence  from  their  father's  house, 
could  have  any  cifect  in   mitigating  the  stem 


^~*  ibc  tva  o*  je  m^nj  (roaa  ^m  Eke  a  if*' 
aij^%  aa*  levin'  mo  hrrr  Kkc  «  fiool 


to  IcH  nc  vImr  te  tim  tomKbrnrmr* 
**  To  be  Mife,  bdier— to  be  mwa,"  i 
ia  a  loothiag  tone :  "  but  joa  me,  he  ■eoi 
dcflier  of  it  hioueir  aftber,  tar  be  sent  im  I 

•gain  without  a  ba'p'ortb  cf  hanD." 

^  He  did,  aa'  vhat  raaoa  ?   to  save  Us 
neck.     Do  you  think  he^d  ever  do  it  upon  roar 
■oommi  ?  Ill  cngs^  be  vouldn't.*'  ^B 

"  Rut  he  thratcd   a»  to  wdL,  btber,"  later-  ^ 
powd  Phsudhrig. 

**  Agh — what  talks !  be  bad  bis  raaona 
Tim  Gibbons  vas  really  distrcaaml  wbea  be 
found  that  old  Shamus  was  in  oo  way  affected 
by  his  gcDeroaity  (for  audi  he  considered  it) 
in  restoring  his  cfaildrea  to  their  bome.     It 


i 


later-        I 

I 

«a  be  ^ 
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even  said  that  the  fisherman  had  spoken  of 
prosecuting  him  and  his  companions  for  the 
abduction,  but  both  Mary  and  her  brother  had 
declared  they  never  would  give  evidence  in  such 
a  case.  The  whole  transaction  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  disappointed  friend  of  Jerry 
M'Coy.  He  "  took  a  new  turn,"  renounced 
the  company  of  his  former  companions,  paid  up 
his  score  at  Michael  Shaughnessy's,  and  never 
was  seen  to  cross  that  fascinating  threshold  by 
night  or  by  day.  Before  another  year  had 
cnd«!d,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  an  altered 
roan,  and  few  small  farms  in  our  neighlx)urhood 
presented  an  appearance  of  greater  neatness 
and  attention  than  the  little  holding  uf  Tim 
Gibljons. 

An  event,  unfortunately  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  rural  annals,  at  length 
brought  matters  to  an  issue  between  the  latter 
and    the  family   whom    he   had    oflcndeil.     It 

£1  at  this  time  that  the  surrounding 
irhood  was  divided  between  two  power- 



I 
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latter  the  Gibboases  were 
former  claimed  kindred  w 
"  had  their  claim  allowed.'' 
their  rustic  warfare  was 
always  the  most  chivalroti 
was,  for  instance,  considei 
honourable,  for  any  dozen 
Hammers  to  waylay  a  solit 
retura  from  fair  or  market 
dead,  or  even  wholly  so,  or 
vice  ima,  the  Blackbirc 
compliiueot,  without  any 
character    as    honourable 
champion  was  selected  on 
manner  of  the  ancients,  to  i 
both  parties,  but  far  fron 
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both  parties  annually  put  forth  all  tiieir  strength. 
To  gain  and  keep  possession  of  this  fair  green, 
was  a  point  of  emulation,  which  not  for  years 
alone,  but  generations,  had  kept  up  tlie  ball  of 
contest  between  the  rival  factions.      Scarce  a 
^near    elapsed    in    which   some  lives   were    not 
^■Mrificed  to  ilie  thirst  of  f^lory  thus  engendered 
Btven    from   childliood   in    the    breasts  of    the 
youthful    peasantry.      Do   we  censure    thero? 
Alas!    with    the   disasters  of    Oporto  and    of 
Belgium  fresh  in  our  recollection,  and  those  of 
JLecaroz    and    other  places  almost  before   our 
are  we  to  wonder  that   the  poor  Irish 
peasant   is    sometimes   made  the   victim   of    a 
passion  from  which  even  the  most  enlightened 
are  not  safe  ? 
H      They  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  better  off 
if  they  had  been  better  educated  ;  but  they  were 
too  poor  to  educate  themselves,  and  unhappily 
their   superiors,  being  of  a   different   religion, 
could  not  be  brought  to  afford  them  gratuitous 
instruction,   unmingled    with   danger    to    their 
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bUk,  vtach  the  pw ntni  vera  not  wHiag  to 
■wnwhr.  No  other  field,  tberrfiire,  beine 
opeo  to  tfae  exencisp  of  his  active  mind,  and  do 
other  Mbject  alTurdcd  aa  trhiefa  bb  vdat 
tcnpenamt  might  exhaust  itself  with  utiliiT. 
or  r*ca  withoat  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  booest 
Paddj,  io  our  aeighbourbood.  as  m  other  fwts 
of  the  Mmi,  for  lack  of  better  emplorment, 
took  to  wbiskcjr  and — giocy  ! 

"The  Yallow   Hammers  abo*   boord!" 

"The    Blackbirds'        VVbiskh  •       Ho 
iicrr's  the  Blackbirds  all  through  I " 

Such  were  the  exciting  sounds  that  I 
mnntb  brfore  the  fair-day  went  like  the 
croNs  of  the  Scottish  higlilands  from  cabin  j 
cabin,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  the  rival  parties. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  pariah  clergyman, 
alnady  spoken  of,  was  reading  over  the  news- 
paper by  his  iiarlour  fire,  when  the  cii 
eotcred,  to  say  that  Phaudbrig,  the  son  of 
old    fisherman,    wanted   to    speak    a    word 
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**  Tell  him  to  come  in. — Good  morrow, 
Phaudhng. — Well,  what's  the  matter?  is  it 
any  body  you  have  sick  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  thank  God — but  something  a  dale 
worse,  that  I  beard  to-night." 

"What's  that,  l^haudhrig?" 

"  I  hear  there's  no  bounds  to  the  bad  work 
that's  to  be  at  tlie  fair  green  on  Wednesday, 
Sir,  bctune  the  Yellow  Hammers  and  the 
Blackbirds." 

"Aye.*" 

"  They  say,  'tis  all  child's  play  with  'em 
till  now,  Sir.  They  have  got  the  fire-arms 
wherever  they  come  by  'em,  an'  they're  bent 
upon  niurther.  I  hard  it  all  while  ugu  from 
one  that  knows  it,  an'  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  give  your  riverence  notice,  in  case  you 
might  like  to  say  anything  about  it  a  Sunday 
from  the  alther." 

"  You  did  right.  An'  m  they  have  drt- 
arms,  have  ihey  ?  " 

Phaudhrig  communicated  all  he  had  learned 
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of  the  intended  sffraj,  aAcr  which  he  tool  his 
dqMrturc,  aa  privately  as  be  came,  lest  anj 
curious  eye  should  ntark  him  out  as  the  busy- 
body, »bo  had  "  gone  an"  toult  the  priest." 

It  was  rvenini;  likewise,  when  Mr.  Gabriel 
Filziwtrick  (who  was  at  this  time  one  of  tlie 
most  active  magistrates  in  the  place)  «ra» 
informed,  that  a  countryman  wished  Jo  speak 
with  htm  un  pressing  huslnoss.  The  parlour 
door  was  opened,  and  he  recognised  his  own 
tenant,  Timothy  Gibbons. 

"  Well,  Gibbons,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

'*  Why  then,  nothing,  plase  your  honour, 
only  this  huMncss  that's  goiii'  on  again  the 
fair.  There's  no  liounds  to  it,  I'm  toult,  for 
work.  Fire-arms  and  pitchforks,  an'  every 
whole  ha'p'orth  o'  the  kind." 

"  'Tis  a  new  thing  with  you,  Gibbons,  to  be 
on  the  peaceable  side  in  matters  of  this  kind." 

"Oh,  long  life  to  your  honour.  Betther  late 
than  never.  There's  great  preparations  entirely. 
I'm  in  dhread  nothin*  but  the  annv  will  be  able 
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to  put  a  stop  to  it.  'Tisn't  an  hour  since  half 
a  dozen  of  'em  was  at  my  own  house,  an'  you 
never  seen  what  abuse  they  ga'  me,  plase  your 
honour,  for  to  say  I'd  go  to  dhraw  back  of  'em. 
There's  Jerry  M'Coy,  above  all  others,  vowed 
he'd  have  my  life.  But  what  do  I  care  for 
him?  I  never'U  have  anylliing  to  say  to  any 
work  of  the  kind  again,  the  longest  day  I 
live." 

Mr.  Fitzpalrick  took  down  all  the  informa^ 
tion  which  Gibbons  was  able  to  afibrd,  and  on 
the  following  day  rode  out  to  consult  his  brother 
magistrates  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  achievements  of  the  hostile  forces. 

It  was  evening  likewise,  when  a  party  of  the 
Yellow  Hummers,  with  Jerry  M'Coy  as  their 
acknowledged  leader,  were  assembled  at  Michael 
Shaughnessy's  public  house,  drinking  around  a 
deal  table,  and,  between  whiles,  laying  down 
plans,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  approach- 
ing engagement. 

It  had  been   arranged  at  a  council  of  the 


letidcn  oo  both  sides,  that  the  two 
ftbould  alluw  tbc  early  portioa  of  the  djij,  andl 
•boat  noon,  to  pan  without  disturfaanc^  is  fjtia 
that  thuw  »Im)  had  business  at  the  fur  migfat 
be  able  to  complete  it.  With  this  view  both 
partict  were  to  eocamp  urithin  a  quarter 
mite  of  the  fair  green,  ou  opposite  sides, 
oo  a  given  signal,  to  rush  toother  to  the 
atld  Jrt  whu  cuuld,  ul>tain  and  keep 
of  the  post  of  glory. 

"  Here's   glory    lo    the    Yellow    IJami 
cried  one  of  the  party  at  Shaughnessy's,  lifting 
up  a  hriinming  glass. 

"  Hwo-ee — hoo-ec — whislik  !  oop 

"  An'  here's  confusion   to  all  mane  co' 
that  wouldn't  stand  by  their  friends  when  the; 
be  sthruck  ! "  iried  Jerry  M'Coy. 

"  HiilhuJ-ee !" 

While  they  were  yt't  in  the  act  of  chcei 
the  Ust  toast,  U)e  landlord  entered  to  say,  t 
*'  some  boys  belongin'  to   the  Blackbirds 
below  and  wanted  to  spake  with  the  laidher." 
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"  Let  'em  come  in,"  cried  Jerry,  with  an  air 
of  dignity. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
middle-aged  countrymen,  made  their  appear- 
ance. After  a  fresh  round  of  bumpers  had 
been  filled,  and   tasted  with  much  persuasion 

>by  the  new  comers,  one  of  the  gravest  amongst 
the  latter  undertook  to  be  spokesman  for  the 

I  rest. 

'  "  Boys,"  says  he,  "  whatever  comes  o'  this 
business,  I  know  ye  won't  be  backward  to  hear 
rasoD,  any  way." 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say,"  said  Jerry 
M'Coy. 

I  "I  will  then,  since  you  bid  me.  Tlie  boys 
over  sent  us  hether  to  say,  that  there's  great 
doin's  goin'  on  amongst  the  magistrates  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  business.  There's  to  be  a  com* 
pany  o'  the  Lancers  on  the  f.ur  green,  mounted, 
an*  a  power  o'  the  forty  second  (that  fought  at 
Watherloo)  convanient,  an'  they're  fully  deter- 
vot.  lu.  p 
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mined  to  put  a  stop  to  any  crassDeas.     So 
may  be  it  would  be  as  well  or  betther  for  both 
partie»  to  make  some  sort  o'  terms,  and  let 
pass  fur  this  turn.*' 

"  An'   the  boys  s«nt  you   to    Blake 
did  they  r 

"  They  did." 

"  Then  go  back  an'  tell  'em  from  me, 
Jerry  M'Coy,  rifiing  in  his  chair  with  the 
of  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon — "  that  vE*bL 

MAKE  OITR  TKBUS  WITH  'eU  A  WKDNESDAT,  AT 
THE  FAia  GREEK  OP  LOBAR  !" 

This  heroic  reply  was  hailed  by  a  loud  cheer 
from  all  the  Vellow  Hammers  present,  and  t 
disappointed  Blackbirds  returned  to  their  part; 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  fair,  many  of 
parties,  as  usual,  were  amongst  the  coogregation 
at  the  oeighbouring  chapel.  The  clergyman 
exhorted  them  long  and  strenuously  on  tlie 
wickedness  of  the  project  which  they  meditated. 
He  represented  to  them  also  the  childi&h  follv  of 
contending  about  a  thing  of  no  value,  and  to 
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'all  appearance  succeeded  ia  impressing  his  con- 
gregation with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  for  past 
I  evils,  and  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  renewal. 
They   wept,   they   groaned,   they   showed    the 
deepest  feeling  of  the  counsel  which  they  heard, 
^d  they  went  to  the  fair  after  all.     The  fresh 
wind    seemed    to    take    away    the    wholesome 
thoughts  they  liad  been  indulging  in  the  chapel, 
Band  the  intervention  of  two  days  succeeded  in 
obliterating  all  remains  of  their  better  intentions. 
On  the  day  of  the  fair,  the  little  village  pre- 
sented  a  deserted  look.     All  had  gone  to  the 
fair,  except  a   few  women   and   children,   and 
some  old  men  who  gathered  in  groups  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  to  look  out  for  intelligence 
from  the  field  of  battle.     As  the  nearest  dis- 
pensary was  in  the  village,  it  was  rightly  con- 
Hjectured  that  the  wounded  would  be  conveyed 
thither. 

Meantime,   the    fair    green   and    the    field> 
I  around  presented  an  animated  appearance.     On 
p2 
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the  high-road,  which  pa&setl  close  by 
carrugn  of  nuDy  of  the  neighbouring 
tratct  were  drawn  up,  and  several  udien  on 
hoNeback  ranaioed  m  readiness  for  opcTBtion. 
A  Btning  party  of  the  Lancers,  with  bannereu 
Hying  at  their  spear  heads,  were  drawn  up 
an  adjacent  slope.  More  near  the  scene 
traffic,  two  companies  of  infantry  awaited  iht 
orders  of  their  ooronianding  officer. 

As  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  notions 
honour  by  which  the  movements  of  the  ri 
factions  were  dirertcd,  it  should  be  slated  that 
the  Yellow  Hammers  had  taken  their  position 
at  what  they  considered  the  appointed  distance 
from  the  fair-green,  when  a  deputation  arrived 
from  the  Blackbirds,  complaining  that  they 
encamped  too  near  the  fair.  Immediately, 
Yellow  Hammers  retired,  until  theambassad< 
themselves  admitted  that  the  distance  was  suffi- 
cient. This  difference  was  scarcely  arranged, 
when  another  message  arrived  from  the  magis- 
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I  grates,  summoning  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
to  their  presence  with  a  view  to  effecting  an 
adjustment. 

The  leaders  obeyed,  and  the  case  was  argued 
long  and  vigorously  before  the  open  carriages 
of  Major  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The 
Blackbirds,  as  before,  were  willing  to  come  to 
terms,  but  the  Yellow  Hammers  would  hear 
nothing.  While  they  were  still  contesting  the 
point  with  all  the  force  of  rustic  eloquence,  a 
tnan  was  seen  running  towards  the  magistrates 
Mt  his  utmost  speed.  Oh  reaching  the  circle, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Boys !  Boys  I  the  Yallow  Hammers  are 
after  brakin'  into  the  fair ! " 

This  was  the  signal  for  universal  uproar. 
The  younger  magistrates  galloppcd  off  toward^ 
the  military,  while  the  twu  factions  met  like  the 
«x>ncu8sion  of  two  seas  in  the  midst  of  the  fair. 
Seeing  all  ciTorts  at  reconciliation  useless,  the 
military  received  orders  to  fire,  and  a  scene  ul' 
«x)nfusion    ensued    which    it    is    impossible    to 
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dc*erib&    The  rattling  fif  the  musket^ 
•cranring  of  the  women  as  they  rmn  horn 
far,  the  altouts  of  the  n\a\   parties,  and 
dattcring  of  thousands  of  oak  aiul  haxd  cudgA 
m  the  oooflict,  formed  a   mixture  of  sound* 
beyond  mjwiondaafeoing  and  terrific,  Unaii| 
to  withstand  the  charge  of  the  regularly  armed 
troops,  both  parties    gave   way,   but  as  tfaej 
di^Tsed  and  fled  across  the  fidds,  they  "^^1 
thraed  h)  groups,  and  even  singly,  the  oombct 
with  each  other.     Sometimes  a  haptatk  c^^l 
turf-rick  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  th^^ 
OMt^omcrated,  iiniil  a  fresh   volley    from   the 
fnfiMtry,  or  the  approach  of  the  lancer^  oblig^^ 
them  to  change  their  quarters.     On  more  thiH 
one  oecaaion  they  showed  an  address  in  baffling 
the  efforts  of  the  militarj  that  was  worthy  <^^M 
iMtar  cause.      When  the  latter  directed  their 
fire  towards  a  field  in  which  the  fugitives  seemed 
disposed  to  rally  in  any  considerable  number,  ( 
sudden,  as  at  thewhistle  of  anotlier  Roderick  Dll 
all  disappeared  as  if  the  ground  had  swallowc 
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them,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  seen  except 
the  potato  stalks  which  waved  their  long  and 
dark  grceQ  foliage  in  the  wind.  In  the  midst  of 
this  uproar  Jerry  M'Coy  might  be  seen  and 
heard,  shouting,  flourishing  his  stick,  and  en- 
couraging his  routed  troops. 

"  Oh,  Yellow  Hammers,  what  are  ye  doin'  ? 
Are  ye  in  dhread  o'  tlie  Hoilgers  ?  Whoop  ! 
Ishk  !  Don't  ye  be  bate  by  'em  !  Don't  give 
it  to  say  that  ye'd  be  disgraced  in  that  manner ! " 

Others  in  the  meantime  scampered  through 
the  red  ground,  the  dust  flying  around  them  as 
the  balls  struck  the  loose  earth  over  which  they 
ran.  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  scene 
was  that  in  which  the  lancers  were  engaged  in 
pursuing  the  runaways  through  the  enclosed 
ground.  The  latter,  themselves  almost  as  agile. 
and  far  better  accustomed  to  the  soil  than  the 
cavalry,  took  care  to  lead  them  into  the  most 
intricate  ground ;  and  a  young  countryman  might 
\ie  heard,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  din,  shouting 
and  laughing  aloud  at  the  plight  of  an  unfortu- 
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nate  horseman,  bogging  in  the  trench,  over  whi 
himself   had   flown    with    the    nimbleness  of 
Mercury,   or  viewing   bis    intended   prey  wJlli 
fruillcH  kmgings   from   the   other   side   of  an 
inpoHible  hedge. 

To  complete  the  terrors  of  the  acene, 
awful  slomi,  accompanied  by  frequent  bursts  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  supervened  toward?  the 
cloae  of  the  Hght,  as  if  the  wratli  that  bunied 
on  earth  had  communicated  its  influence  (o  the 
clouds  above.  The  darkness  and  the  heavy 
put  an  end  to  tlie  combat  and  pursuit,  and 
military  prepared  to  return  to  their  quarters, 
with  about  twenty  or  ttiirly  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  affray.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  found  that  the  Yellow  Hammers 
had  had  tlie  worst  of  the  day.  Three  of  their 
best  men  had  been  carried  lifeless  from  the  field, 
including  the  redoubted  Jerry  M'Coy  himself, 
who  had  met  his  death  from  the  blow  of  a  hear 
stone,  dealt  him  by  an  old  antagonist  amongst  t 
Blackbirds.     Few  regretted  either  his  misft 
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tune  or  that  of  his  party.  The  Yellow  Ham- 
mers had  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance 
in  the  country,  from  their  custom  of  waylaying 
individuals  of  ihe  opposite  party,  and  the  relent- 
less on  implacable  ferocity  of  their  conduct. 
Indeed,  so  determined  were  the  Blackbirds  to 
"  put  them  down  for  ever"  upon  this  occasion, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
military,  it  was  said  that  "ten  horses  and  car.« 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  remove  the  killed 
and  wounded  amongst  the  Yellow  Hamment." 

While  these  transactions  passed  at  the  fair- 
green,  an  event  arose  out  of  ihcm  of  no  liglit 
importance  to  the  fortunes  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters in  our  narrative.  Alarmetl  lest  Tim 
Gibbons  might  be  induced  to  swerve  from  lii> 
resolution  of  not  joining  the  combatants,  Mary 
Collins  had  prevailed  on  her  brother  Fhaiiiihri^ 
to  leave  home  unknown  to  their  father,  and  by 
remaining  with  Gibbons  during  the  day,  effectu- 
ally prevent  his  getting  into  mischief. 

In  the  meantime,  old  Shamus  took  his  rtni 
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and  Ifakt,  and  wmt  out  to  his  accustomed  tafla^ 
ihe  banks  of  the  rircr  which  floored  near  tM^| 
cnttafek  As  be  idowly  sUxtOed  up  the  crwggf 
and  bn»lc«o  tides  of  the  stremn,  his  iron  (cmpir 
wm%  ptrpUmcd  by  tnanv  stntg-gles.  There  «rt 
certain  diapositiona  which  opposition  aod  aggro- 
■ion  will  only  render  more  unyielding,  hut  wfaicK 
if  left  ak^r,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  their  own 
opinioas  unmolested,  wilt  feel  uneasjr  and  awk- 
ward in  th«{r  triumph,  and  the  more  so,  if, 
in  old  Shamus's  case,  such  opinions  be  ac 
panlcd  with  an  inward  misgiving  of  their 
rectncss.  The  old  fisherman  found  it  far  nM 
diflkaU  to  with»taod  the  silence  of  his  childr 
than  be  Itad  their  open  importunities. 
conMaoumns  likewise  of  something  which  in 
cooler  hours  be  could  not  commend  in  the  to 
Ing  he  entertained  towards  Gibbons,  added  sti 
morr  to  his  discontent.  It  could  not  be  altc 
tber  owing  to  mere  disapprovnl  of  the  charact 
and  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  he  felt  reluctar 
to  meet  and  speak  with  him  on  friendly  ter 
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for  Tim  was  now  reformed,  and  liad  done  as 
roucli  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do,  in 
order  to  repair  his  fault,  and  to  conciliate  (he 
forgiveness  of  the  family,  yet  without  being  able 
to  effect  any  apparent  change  in  the  resolution 
of  the  old  fisherman.  All  that  could  be  said  to 
him  was  of  no  avail ;  he  would  not  forgive  the 
man  who  had  brought  to  death'')  door  a  son 
whom  he  loved  far  better  tlian  himself.  He 
was  warned  in  vain  of  the  consequences  of  har- 
bouring resentment,  and  it  was  only  when  coun- 
sel, and  menace,  and  entreaty  had  proviil  of  nc> 
avail,  and  every  one  left  him  to  follow  his  own 
course,  that  he  began  to  feel  disquieted  in  mind. 
Before  the  storm  already  alluded  to  had  com- 
menced, Shamus  had  reached  a  small  glen  called 
the  Esk-corrig  (or  Glen  of  Rocks),  where  tin 
tirst  muttering  of  the  thunder  put  an  end  to  l)i> 
sport  for  the  day.  As  the  rain  socjn  began  to 
fall,  he  roUeil  up  lii^  line,  and  took  shelter  untU-r 
an  overhanging  crag,  which  formed  a  spit  |i(  r- 
fectly  dry  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding' 
deluge. 


■'"I  '  5-""W»-~^T-^™ 
and  v^dng  •  gndoal  «H 
tlwn  tbifty  feet,  to  a  1 

It  boQcd  in  many 
deep  and  limcwom  banlU 
down  tilt  deaoent  was  a  p 
ailfaar  aide  liia  atraan  to  the 
in  norv  {araurable  weather, 
for  a  UxaAj  pcnoo  to 
atrpping  carefully  from  ratd^ 
cngSi  bowrver,  were  fur  the 
and  alippcTj,  it  «ras  in  woOf 
aa  uadertaking  of  no  tr 
(hhwman  was  therefu 
before  the  storm  had 
the  rain  waa  yet  ( 
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torrent,  Sliamus  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  heavy  great  coat  which  Tim  Gibbons  had 
worn  on  the  day  when  he  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him  after  striking  his  son. 

"  Let  hiin  go  on  !  "  lie  said  aloud,  in  an  im- 
patient tone ;  "  what  is  it  to  me  ?  A  great  loss 
the  likes  of  him  would  be  to  any  body.     An 

idle,  quarrelsome,  dhrunken is  he  cracked 

tdl  out  I  wondher .'  or  is  he  in  airnest  goin^ 
to  cross  the  sthrame?  Murther  !  1*11  run  an'— 
no,  I  won't  —  what  do  I  care  if  he  was 
dhrownded  fifty-limes?  A  vagabone,  thai — Eh! 
He's  goin' !  Oh,  murthur  !  his  poor  father  an' 
mother — Hello!  you  sir!"  he  rushed  from 
his  place  of  shelter,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rain 
and  gloom  made  signs  to  the  stranger  to  desist 
from  his  intention. 

"  Do  you  hear  me?  Don't  offer  to  cross  the 
sihrame;  don't  offer  to  do  it !" 

The  stranger,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
understand  his  meaning,  for  he  made  signs 
of   recognition,   and   stepped   hastily  from  the 
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Plmutlliiig  had  borrowed  his  great  coat,  as  it  still 
was  raining  hard,  and  this  it  was  which  occa- 
sioned the  error  of  Slmmus.  It  appeared  now 
that  had  the  old  fisherman  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  dreadful  passion  whicii  he  had  so 
long  been  cherishing  within  his  heart,  he  would 
have  been  the  destroyer  of  his  own  child  !  The 
terrible  idea  shot  conviction  to  his  heart.  He 
gazed  upwards,  with  a  look  of  mingled  grati- 
tude and  awe,  raised  his  clenched  hands  until 
they  trembled  above  his  head,  then  flung  him- 
self prostrate  beside  his  son,  with  a  burst  of 
tears  and  of  thanksgiving. 

"  I  forgive  Tim  Gibbons  now,  anyway,"  said 
Shamus,  as  he  and  his  son  went  home  together 
after  the  storm  iiad  abattti,  and  Phaudhrig  had 
recovered  from  his  swooning  fit. 

The  same  declaration  he  repeated  to  Gibbons 
himself  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  cottage 
of  the  latter,  where  he  had  sought  him  with  the 
view  of  making  all  up  between  tliem. 

"  Well,  Mar)-,"  said   Tim  Gibbons,  as  he 


Buuauiuw,  fcc 


the 

,  hi  eoapanjr  trhh  its  fropnttor,  '*w^ 
yiM  ihakc  ImmIs  with  me  now,  it>elf,  an'  tt 
ouU  father  biddhi' your*  A 

*  To  br  ture  abc  wiH,**  aaswened  Ptuo  " 
**¥«■  wc  thrrv'*  tbruih  in  the  ouU  njrin^^ 
it  fa  a  had  wind  that  blows  nobodj 
nmch  aojwajr  omir  out  o'  the  bad  wodc 
bctwcco   the   BhKfcbirds  and  the  YtOo 
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NOTK  I. 


Mlonf  tin  tunny  hiylJand,  pacing  ilmr, 

Th*  Ktyriaghl  liMgert  with  his  lurrd  tkt  »hiU. 

STtmt  I. 


The  Keyria^ht  in  ancient  Ireland  wa*  a  kind  of 
wunderiiig  tihejiherd,  or  herdsman.  It  would  appear 
from  their  being  prohibited  by  tlie  Kilkenny  General 
Assembly  of  Confederate  Catholics,  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  pursued  this  roving  pastoral  life  mutt 
hare  been  at  one  time  considerable. 


NOTB  II. 

And  MIt  are  lotting  faint,  from  far  Saint  Sinon'i  itlt. 

St»ti  I. 

Few  landscapes  on  a  calm  and  sunny  evening  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  sweet  and  solemn  beauty  exceeding 
that  of  the  little  island  of  Scattery,  or  Iniscatha,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  .Shannon,  with  its  lofty  round  tower 
luid  tiic  ruins  of  its  numerous  dmrches,  said  to  have 


bMD  fooaifad  hy  8t.  Siaoo  or  Setwnos,  oae  of 
luiglrtr**  WMMMU  of  the  ancieat  Irisli  oIuikIi.' 
Tlw  penuttiy  still  poiat  out  the  Um&Ii  of  tiw  saint 
alaant  the  otUtn  vf  tfae  id«t.  and,  u  inajr  be  judged, 
dte  |ilaM  b  Mt  wit]ioat  tta  •hare  of  legendary 


* 


NOTR  lit. 

Stuhi  ni 

Tbc  Ca*tlc  ••!  <  ■  J,  ono  of  the  many  fortresses^'l 
along  the  Shanuuu  imJc,  de()«idciit  ua  the  Eails  < 
Daanond,  was  taken  by  the  truops  of  the  Lord  Prv-  j 
ndent  Carew,  in  the  reign  of  Elixabctfa,  aftrratie^J 
of  two  days.  The  fragtnentx  of  the  wulls  stilt  rnible 
•bow  it  to  bare  been  once  a  place  of  con«idefaUaJ 
«trength. 

NOTK  IV. 

Ami  mamf  •  loving  gUat*  trni  hrnl  on  iftitu, 

O  knifit  wilkuul  rr/mtaeK  !   II  ttaiiJrtu  G0rai<liaet 

Master  Staniburst.  one  uf  tlic  quaiutest  and  most 
loquacious  authorities  in  IloliuUii-d,  f<ivours  us  witb 
tlic  following  account  of  the  r<(rinaTk>il)l«  fannily  of  the 
Geraldiocs  or  FitageraU*.  in  his  "  Description  wl 
Ireland." 

"  Tills  house  was  of  the  nobtiitic  of  Florence,  came 
from  thence  into  Nofuuutdie.and  so  mth  the  ancient ; 
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Earle  Strangbow,  his  kinsman,  wbuso  arms  lie  givetii, 
into  Wales,  neare  of  bloud  to  Rice  nj)  Griffin,  prince 
of  Wales,  by  Nesta,  the  mother  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  Robert  Fits-Stephims,  with  the  said 
Earlc  Maurice  FitK-Gcrald  removed  into  Ireland  in 
the  yeare  1160.  The  corrupt  orthographic  that 
diverse  use  in  miting  this  name,  dooth  incorporat  it 
to  houses  thereto  linked  in  no  kinrcd,  and  conse- 
qucntlie  blcmisheth  diverse  worthie  exploits  atchievcd 
as  well  in  England  and  In-Iand,  as  in  forren  cuuu- 
tries  and  dominions.  Some  write  Gerold,  sundf)* 
Gerald,  diverse  verie  comiptlie  Gerrot,  otiiers  Gerard. 
But  tlie  true  orthographic-  is  Girahl,  as  nwiie  appear 
both  by  Giroldus  Cambrcnsis,  and  the  Italian  authors 
that  make  mention  of  the  familie.  As  for  Gerrot, 
it  differeth  flat  from  Girald:  yet  llierc  be  some  in 
Ireland  that  name  and  write  themselves  Gerrot«, 
notwithstanding  they  be  Giraldins,  whereof  diverse 
gentlemen  are  in  Mecth.  But  there  is  a  »ept  of  the 
Gerrots  in  Ireland,  and  thoy  sceme,  forsooth,  by 
threatning  kindnesseatid  kindred  of  the  true  Girald- 
ins, to  fetch  their  petit  degrees  from  their  ancestors, 
but  they  are  so  ncere  of  bloud  one  to  the  other,  that 
two  busht^s  of  beanos  would  ncttntlie  count  their 
degrees.  Another  reason  wliy  diverse  strange  hou«cs 
have  been  shuffled  in  among  this  familie,  was,  fi>r 
that  sundrie  gentlemen  at  the  christcnins,'  of  their 
children  would  have  them  named  Gimldn,  and  yi-t 
th«ir  surnames  were  of  other  houses ;  and  if,  after 
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H  hapfwaed  that  Gtrald  bsd  issue  Thomas,  John, 
lUliert.  or  toA  tike,  they  wnnld  then  beare  the 
iiHBe  of  Qinld  u  TbomM  Fits-Gtnld,  and  thin, 
taking  the  name  of  their  anceston  for  their  sumoine, 
vitkia  two  «r  three  descents  thej-  sbooire  themselres 
the  kindred  of  the  Giraldins.  This  ia  a 
[  fiMilt  io  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  a  great  con« 
1  and  extinguisUment  of  hotues." 
The  F'ita-Gemlds  were  amongst  the  earlier  «et> 
tiers  in  Ireland.  John  Kits-Gindd  was  created  Earl 
of  Kililare  in  1315-  Maurice  Fitx-TJiooias  (a  Geral- 
dine),  £ari  of  Deamood  in  1300. 


I 


NOTB  ▼. 
9tmtfAtG*r»Uimet  mmm'4  tm  mug . 

jimd pmrfmt  mmAmtifd  o/ntrm  mmi  tfi. 

»TtnA  XXII. 

Manr  amusing  anecdotes  arc  rrUited  in  Holinshed 
illiutrative  of  the  character  of  this  distingiiished 
fiunilj. 

"  Kildore  was  open  and  plaine,  hardlie  able  tu  rule 
himself  when  he  were  muTed  to  anger,  not  so  sharp* 
as  short,  being  eosilj  displeased  and  sooner  appeased. 
Being  in  a  rage  with  ccrtune  of  his  servants  for  &ults 
tbcy  committed,  one  of  his  horsscmen  offered  blaster 
Boice  (n  gentleman  that  retained  to  him,)  an  Irish 
hobbic,  on  coudilionc  that  he  would  plucke  an  haire 
from  the  carle  his  beard.     Boice,  taking  the  proffer 
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at  rebound,  slept  to  the  earle  (with  whose  good 
nature  he  was  thoruughly  acquainted),  parching  in 
the  heat  of  his  choler,  and  said :  '  So  it  is,  and  if  it 
like  your  good  lordship,  one  of  your  horssemen  pro- 
mised me  a  choisc  horsse  if  1  snip  one  hair  from  your 
beard.'  'Well,"  quoth  the  Earl,  '  I  agree  thereto ; 
but  if  thou  pluck  anie  more  than  one,  I  promise  thee 
to  bring  my  fist  from  thine  cure.' 

"  The  branch  of  tliis  good  nature  hath  been  derived 
from  him  to  an  carle  of  his  posteritie,  who,  being  in 
a  chafe,  for  the  wrong  saucing  of  a  partridge,  arose 
suddenly  from  the  tnble,  meaning  to  have  reasoned 
the  matter  with  his  eookc  Having  entered  the 
kitchen,  drowning  in  oblivion  his  challenge,  he  began 
to  commend  the  buildiii-;  of  tlie  roome,  wherein  he 
was  at  no  time  before,  and  so  leaving  the  cooke  un- 
controlled, he  returned  to  his  guests  merrilie.  .  .  . 

"  In  his  warres,  he  (the  former  Kildare)  used  for 
policiea  retchlessc  kind  of  diligence  or  a  lieadie  care- 
lessncsse,  to  the  end  his  aouldiers  should  not  faint  in 
their  attempts,  were  the  enemie  of  never  so  great 
power.  Being  genenill  in  thetii-ld  of  Knucktow,  one 
of  the  carle  his  captains  presented  him  a  band  of 
kerns  even  as  they  were  ready  to  joine  buttele,  and 
withul  demanded  uf  the  erie  in  what  service  he  would 
have  them  imploied?  Quoth  he,  'Let  them  stand  by 
and  give  us  the  gasc.'  Such  wm  his  coiinige  thati 
notwithstandiug  his  cnomii-s  were  two  to  one,  yet 
would  he  set  so  goo<l  a  face  oit  the  matter,  as  his  soul- 
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dim  sbould  udt  ouc<j  suspect  tfaat  lie  either 
or  longed  for  aiiie  further  helpe.' 


NOTE  VI. 


pf«c«duH 


//i  «t«/,  and  fat  begottd  tftc  target  pl» 
lirep  in  th»  tuffv  <■  Cttrrowe's  athen  rpe^r. 

The  Carnwe  was  the  iuicient  Irish  horse 
"  These,"  soys  an  olti  writetj  *<  when  ihey  1 
stale  uf  their  own,  gad  aad  range  from  house  U 
like  arrant  knights  of  the  round  table,  ma 
never  dismount  till  they  ride  into  the  hall  and ; 
Bs  the  table.  There  is  among  them  a  brotht 
Camwei  of  that  proffer  to  plole  at  eards  all  t 
long,  and  make  it  their  only  occupation.  Thi 
away  mantel  and  all  to  the  bare  skin,  snd 
themselves  in  straw  or  leaves;  then  wait  for 
gcrs  on  the  highwaic,  and  ask  no  more  tba 
paojons  to  make  them  spurt." 


NOTE  VJI. 
"  Skaaid  a.io .'  tka  Dtimond't  in  Ait  haUP' 

Shanid  a-bo !  the  war-cry  of  the  Earls  c 
mond, 

THE    END. 
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